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The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
board  of  economic  advisors  to  the  governor 

15   SCHOOL   STREET,    BOSTON   02108 


December  22,  196*1- 


His  Excellency,  Endicott  Peabody 

Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 

State  House 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

Your  Excellency: 

In  accordance  with  Chapter  7,  Section  37  of  the  General  Laws 
of  the  Commonwealth  we  are  honored  to  transmit  to  you  The 
First  Annual  Economic  Report  of  the  Board  of  Economic  Advisors 
to  the  Governor,  "Toward  a  More  Flexible  Economy." 

This  Report  is  a  selective  survey  of  the  Massachusetts  econ- 
omy. In  our  selection  we  have  been  guided  by  our  judgment 
of  the  crucial  issues  in  the  state  economy.  We  have  also 
taken  into  account  the  research  already  underway  on  particu- 
lar problems  so  as  to  minimize  duplication  of  effort.  Thus, 
for  example,  we  have  not  dealt  with  those  economic  issues 
specifically  associated  with  urban  development  and  education. 
We  believe  these  to  be  among  the  most  pressing  issues  facing 
the  Commonwealth,  but  they  are  already  under  intensive  invest!- 
gation  by  other  agencies.  Considerations  of  time  and  availa- 
bility of  research  resources  have  also  been  important  guiding 
influences.  These  have  restricted  our  investigation  of  the 
state's  fiscal  position  to  a  projection  of  future  revenues. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


James  R.  Nelson,  Chairman 


Francis  S.  Doody,  Member 


l»  V  ',''' 


Richard  5.  Eokaus,  Member 
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CHAPTER  I 
SUMMARY  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Massachusetts  economy  has  displayed  a  high  degree  of  re- 
siliency in  recent  years  in  adjusting  itself  to  profound  changes  in 
the  level  and  composition  of  demand  for  goods  and  services  and  to  new 
technologies.  These  adjustments  have  been  necessary  in  part  because 
of  the  decline  of  industries  which  once  held  a  position  of  national 
leadership.  The  recent  reductions  in  expenditures  on  military  goods 
and  services  produced  in  Massachusetts  have  also  been  a  major  factor 
retarding  the  growth  of  the  state's  economy.  The  stimulus  of  the 
current  national  expansion  has  helped  the  Massachusetts  economy  to 
offset  these  depressing  factors.  National  economic  growth,  for  which 
there  are  favorable  prospects  in  1965  will  continue  to  be  the  most 
crucial  factor  affecting  the  state's  economy. 

Lacking  significant  natural  resources  and  special  locational 
advantages,  the  Massachusetts  economy  has  traditiomlly  been  one  in 
which  ingenuity  resourcefulness  and  adaptability  to  new  types  of 
activity  have  been  especially  important.   Since  World  War  II  the 
average  per  capita  disposable  income  in  the  state  has  grown  more  rapid- 
ly than  in  the  nation  as  a  whole  despite  a  substantially  poorer  record 
in  employment  growth.  This  has,  in  large  part,  been  due  to  a  con- 
tinuing shift  toward  industries  and  jobs  with  a  relatively  high  pro- 
ductivity, although  employment  grew  in  the  early  postwar  period.   Manu- 
facturing in  recent  years  has  become  less  important.   Employment  and 
income  in  the  service  sectors,  and  in  construction  and  trade  have  more 
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than  made  up  these  losses ,  however. 

Typically  the  Massachusetts  economy  Is  more  stable  than  that  of 
the  nation  as  a  whole  and  neither  expands  nor  contracts  as  much  as 
overall  levels  of  economic  activity.   In  the  expansion  of  the  last 
four  years^  which  has  been  the  most  buoyant  and  lasting  of  the  postwar 
period  for  the  nation  as  a  whole,  the  Massachusetts  economy  has  been 
especially  laggard. 

Whereas  national  employment  has  grown  about  10  per  cent  since  the 
economic  expansion  started  in  early  1961,  Massachusetts  employment 
has  grown  by  only  3  per  cent.   The  absolute  decline  in  manufacturing 
employment  has  been  the  major  retarding  influence  and  this,  in  turn, 
reflects  continuing  declines  in  certain  traditional  lines  of  produc- 
tion and  in  the  level  of  federal  military  expenditures. 

The  federal  military  budget  is  an  unusually  important  influence 
in  the  state's  economy.  At  least  10  per  cent  of  the  personal  income 
of  the  state  is  directly  related  to  this  source  and  perhaps,  another 
10  per  cent  is  indirectly  related  via  induced  effects  on  private  ex- 
penditures . 

The  increased  proportion  of  the  military  budget  which  was  di- 
rected to  Massachusetts  industries  after  the  Korean  War  was  related 
to  the  growing  importance  of  scientifically  sophisticated  weapons 
systems.   Production  of  such  systems  relied  heavily  on  the  special 
knowledge  and  skills  available  in  the  state.  With  the  research  and 
development  phase  nearing  completion  and  as  the  systems  move  into  the 
production  state,  defense  employment  in  Massachusetts  has  been 
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declining  although  the  total  military  budget  has  remained  virtually 
stable. 

The  research  and  development  potential  of  Massachusetts  has  been 
important  in  creating  new  industries  in  the  state  and  in  attracting 
military  contracts  which  have  been  major  sources  of  employment.  This 
research  and  development  potential  is,  however,  concentrated  in  the 
state's  colleges  and  universities.   Private  industry  plays  a  relatively 
smaller  role  in  federally-sponsored  research  and  development  activities 
in  Massachusetts  than  in  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Moreover,  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  state's  industries  are  research-oriented.  The  largest 
part  of  most  industrial  employment  in  the  state  is  in  industries  which 
undertake   relatively  small  amounts  of  research  and  development. 

Massachusetts  labor  is  relatively  highly  organized  as  compared  to 
many  states  but  not  in  comparison  to  the  other  major  industrial  states. 
The  state's  unions  and  employers  have  an  unusually  good  record  in 
maintaining  industrial  peace  with  a  low  amount  of  time  lost  in  work 
stoppages.  This  good  record  has  not,  on  the  whole,  been  achieved  at 
the  cost  of  unusually  large  wage  increases.  As  a  result  the  state  has 
maintained  a  relative  wage  position  which  makes     labor  costs  in 
Massachusetts  industries  generally  competitive  with  those  of  other 
states. 

Massachusetts  has  several  areas  of  substandard  and  persistent 
unemployment  that  have  been  certified  as  areas  eligible  for  assistance 
by  the  Area  Redevelopment  Administration.   Declining  industries  and 
highly  seasonal  economic  activity  have  contributed  to  unemployment  in 
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these  areas.  A  variety  of  programs  is  now  in  operation  to  deal  with 
the  problems  of  these  areas  of  high  unemployment.  Also  numerous 
"pockets  of  poverty"  exist  in  the  state,  although  poverty  in  Massa- 
chusetts is  generally  below  the  New  England  and  United  States  averages 
The  "war  on  poverty"  is  commencing  in  Massachusetts  and  the  results 
promise  to  be  beneficial  though  they  will  necessarily  be  slow  forth- 
coming. 
Recommendations 

As  has  been  emphasized  throughout  the  Massachusetts  state 
government,  like  others,  has  only  limited  ability  to  cope  with  some 
of  the  major  economic  problems  of  the  Commonwealth.   However,  this 
should  not  deter  it  from  acting  vigorously  where  possible  and  appro- 
priate. To  be  economically  successful  in  providing  income  and  employ- 
ment for  its  citizens,  the  Massachusetts  economy  must  be  flexible  and 
able  to  adapt  itself  readily  to  a  changing  national  environment  of 
new  patterns  of  private  and  government  demands,  new  technologies  and 
new  relative  cost  structures. 

We  propose  no  specific  legislation  in  this  report.  Rather  in  a 
number  of  places  we  have  directed  attention  toward  areas  which  deserve 
further  study  in  order  to  develop  legislative  proposals  and  provide 
the  basis  for  administrative  action.  The  tax  structure  of  the  state 
should  be  re-examined  having  in  mind  the  elimination  of  taxes  and  tax 
provisions  which  create  barriers  to  adaptation  of  business  firms  and 
their  resources  to  changing  conditions.   The  unusually  heavy  reliance 
on  the  property  tax  is  a  major  source  of  inflexibility.   The  state's 
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industrial  promotion  activities  can  be  strengthened  and  extended. 
Tourism  and  service  industries  deserve  special  attention  in  addition 
to  that  given  to  manufacturing  industries.  The  recent  Department  of 
Commerce  reorganization  provides  a  vehicle  for  this  type  of  action. 
This  includes  provision  for  increased  liaison  activity  to  help  bring 
new  developments  in  technology  to  Massachusetts  industry.  The  possi- 
bility of  the  University  of  Massachusetts  assuming  additional  responsi- 
bilities in  this  area  should  also  be  investigated. 

The  state's  economy  has  s'uffered  from  a  number  of  discriminatory 
federal  programs  and  regulatory  practices.  These  include  the  following: 

1.  The  federal  government  has  enforced  a  program  for 
restricting  imports  of  crude  oil  and  residual  oils  since  March 
1959,  based  on  a  national  defense  justification.  Yet,  there 
has  been  no  study  of  the  efficiency  of  the  domestic  petroleum 
industry  in  any  way  comparable  to  the  efficiency  studies  per- 
formed in  connection  with  the  announced  closing  of  defense 
bases.   If  Massachusetts  is  to  assist  in  supporting  the  domes- 
tic petroleum  industry  in  the  interest  of  national  defense ,  it 

consistent 
should  insist  that* standards  of  economy  be  applied.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  has  announced  hearings  on  the  petroleum 
import  quotas,  beginning  in  March,  19^5  •  The  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  might  well  take  the  lead  in  insisting  that  savings 
to  taxpayers  and  consumers  be  placed  in  a  foremost  position 
as  an  objective  of  these  hearings. 
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2.  Massachusetts  has  suffered  a  further  disadvantage 
due  to  the  uneconomic  allocation  of  quotas  for  the  impor- 
tation of  crude  oil.  The  result  is  that  Massachusetts  has  had 
to  pay  not  only  to  protect  domestic  crude  oil  producers,  but 
even  to  assist  crude  oil  refiners  in  the  interior  of  the 
country  who  could  in  any  case  not  benefit  from  the  use  of  ■ 
imported  oil.  Thus,  Massachusetts  is  denied  an  opportunity 

of  cheaper  gasoline,  cheaper  fuel,  and  a  possible  petro- 
chemicals industry  which  its  excellent  geographical  location 
for  imported  oil  would  amply  justify. 

3.  Massachusetts  producers  of  poultry  have  suffered  in 
two  ways  in  their  competition  with  producers  in  southeastern 
states.  First,  the  federal  government  has  provided  excellent 
waterways  for  the  movement  of  grain  and  feed  from  the  midwest 
to  the  southeast  without  charging  tolls,  whereas  the  nearest 
equivalent  for  many  Massachusetts  farmers,  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway,  is  a  toll  facility.   Second,  the  leading  railroad  ser- 
ving the  southeastern  area  has  greatly  improved  its  facili- 
ties for  moving  feed  into  its  service  area,  and  drastically 
reduced  its  rates.  No  such  improvement,  and  no  comparable 
reductions,  have  occurred  in  Massachusetts,  although  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  has  power  to  act  on  rates. 

4.  Massachusetts  railroads  have  been  excluded  from 
the  rail  merger  proposals,  in  spite  of  the  lucrative  market 
for  rail  freight  service  provided  by  Massachusetts  pro- 
ducers and  consumers,  and  the  very  long  average  haul  per  ton 
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of  freight  moved  into  and  out  of  the  state.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  made  no  provision  for  Massachusetts  rail- 
roads in  permitting  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  to  control  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio,  and  in  permitting  the  merger  of  the  Nor- 
folk and  Western  with  the  Nickel  Plate  and  Wabash  railroads. 
It  has  taken  no  action,  so  far,  with  respect  to  the  New  York 
Central- Pennsylvania  merger  proposal. 

Policies  designed  to  end  the  special  burdens  imposed  on  Massa- 
chusetts by  these  federal  programs  would  strengthen  substantially 
the  state's  own  efforts  to  make  its  economy  more  flexible. 


CHAPTER  II 
POSTWAR  TRENDS  AND  CURRENT  CHANGES  IN  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  ECONOMY 

Massachusetts  has  traditionally  been  a  high-income  stats  and  in 
recent  years  has  even  improved  upon  its  relative  position.   Per  capita 
disposable  income  in  Massachusetts  in  1963  amounted  to  $2459  as  com- 
pared to  the  average  United  States  figure  of  $2123.   This  provides  the 
most  comprehensive  measure  available  of  the  comparative  health  of  the 
state's  economy.   It  includes  wages  and  salaries ,  net  income  of  owners 
of  unincorporated  businesses,  income  from  interest  and  dividends  and 
transfer  payments  which  are  mainly  old-age,  unemployment  and  veterans'' 
benefits,  but  excludes  such  taxes  as  personal  income  and  estate  taxes. 
When  states  are  ranked  according  to  per  capita  disposable  income, 
Massachusetts  is      ninth  from  the  top  in  1963  as  is  shown  in 
Table  II-l.   Only  five  states  with  comparatively  large  populations 
ranked  higher.   The  1963  ranking  includes  Alaska  which  was  not  a 
state  in  1946  when  Massachusetts  was  tenth  from  the  top  in  average 
disposable  income.   Thus,  it  can  be  said  that  in  the  post  war  period, 
if  Alaska  is  omitted  from  consideration,  Massachusetts  has  moved  from 
tenth  place  to  eighth  place. 

Judged  by  the  increase  in  per  capita  disposable  income  which  has 
been  achieved  in  the  postwar  period,  the  Massachusetts  economy  has 
also  done  comparatively  well.  When  states  are  ranked  by  the  size  of 
their  absolute  gain,  Massachusetts  appears  fifth  on   the  list  as 
indicated  in  Table  II-2,  which  presents  the  five  states  having  the 
greatest  dollar  increase  in  average  disposable  Income  between  1946 
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TABLE  II-l 


POSTWAR  PER  CAPITA  DISPOSABLE  PERSONAL  INCOMES 
SELECTED  HIGH  INCOME  STATES  -  SELECTED  YEARS,  1946  -  19o3 

(In  dollars) 


United  States 


Nevada 


■onnecticut 


De  lav/a  re 

California 

Illinois 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Alaska 

Massachusetts 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Wyoming 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Washington 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

Montana 


1946 

1950 

1957 

1?63 

1116 

1354 

1800 

2123 

1441 

1704 

2140 

2940 

1339 

1738 

2443  ' 

2737 

1277 

1760 

2400 

2706 

1455 

1650 

2190 

2564 

1352 

1649 

2185 

2549 

1462 

■j-W  w> 

2136 

2537 

1360 

1625 

2229 

2521 

— 

-_ 

— 

2472 

1226 

1492 

2038 

2459 

1147 

1404 

1933 

2398 

ll8l 

1523 

1961 

2210 

1221 

1490 

1774 

2160 

1174 

1464 

1972 

2147 

1241 

1439 

1703 

2146 

1253 

1522 

1384 

2146 

1135 

1425 

1877 

2124 

1204 

1502 

1752 

2123 

II69 

1473 

1722 

1950 

•ource:   Survey  of  Current  Business,  August  1964,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce. 
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and  1963.   Only  four  states  had  larger  gains  and  of  the  top  five 
Massachusetts  is  the  largest  in  terms  of  population.   Compared  to  the 
United  States  as  a  whole,  Massachusetts  per  capita  disposable  income 
at  $1226  exceeded  the  national  average  of  $1116  by  9 .9$  in  1946.   By 
1963  the  Massachusetts  figure  exceeded  the  United  States  average  of 
$2123  by  15.. 3$  Thus  the  Massachusetts  per  capita  disposable  income 
has  grown  by  100.6$  over  this  period  while  the  national  average  has 
grown  by  90.2$. 

In  achieving  this  relatively  high  growth  in  average  disposable 
income  the  Massachusetts  economy  has  had  to  make  continuing  adjust- 
ments.  Income  earned  in  farming  and  mining  has  decreased  and  income 
earned  in  such  sectors  as  manufacturing  and  services  has  increased 
substantially  since  World  War  II.   By  1963  manufacturing  produced 
24.0$  of  the  personal  income  of  the  state  compared  to  21.2$  of  the 
national  personal  income.   Incomes  earned  in  the  service  sector  are 
also  significantly  higher  in  the  state  than  in  the  nation:   9.2$  as 
compared  to  7.4$.   Earnings  from  employment  in  the  "Finance,,  Insurance 
and  Real  Estate'  category  contribute  3.8$  to  the  state's  personal 
income  compared  to  3.2$  of  the  nation's.   Thus  the  evidence  indicates 
that  the  people  of  Massachusetts  have  continued  to  compensate  for  the 
state's  limited  natural  resource  endowment  by  specializing  in  sectors 
which,  in  fact,  have  a  higher  average  labor  productivity. 

Two  sources  of  income  not  directly  related  to  employment  are 
important  in  Massachusetts.   Income  from  the  ownership  of  property 
accounts  for  14.2$  of  Massachusetts'  personal  income,  compared  with 
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TABLE  II-2 

INCREASES  IN  PER  CAPITA  DISPOSABLE  INCOME 
FIVE  LEADING  STATES,  1946-1963 


Dollar  Amount;  of  Increase 

in  Per  Capita  Disposable  Population 

'  Income,  "1946-1963  I960 

Nevada                    $1,499  235,000 

De lawa  re                   1 3  429  446  9 000 

Connecticut                 1,348  2,535,000 

Maryland                   1,251  3,101,000 

Massachusetts               1,233  5,149,000 


Source :   Increases  computed  from  data  in  Table  II-l. 

Population  data  from  Statistical  Abstract  of  the 
United  States. 
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TABLE  II-3 

1Q63  PERSONAL  INCOME 

SELECTED  MAJOR  COMPONENTS 


United  States  Massachusetts 

Personal  Personal 

Income     $  of  Inc  ome     jo     of 

(000  omitted)  Total  (000  omitted)  Total 


PERSONAL  INCOME  $46l,6l0  $14,889 

Wage  and  Salary  Disbursements  309*721   67.1$ 


10,113 

67.9^ 

472 

3.2 

3,565 

24.0 

Contract  Construction  17,827  3.9 

Manufacturing  98,042  21.2 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Trade  55,720  12.1  .       1,845    12.4 

Finance,  Insurance  and 

Real  Estate  14,969  3.2 

Services  34,361  7.4 

Government  56,783  12.3 

Non-Farm  Proprietors'  Income  37,610  8.1 

Property  Income  63,251  13.7 

Transfer  Payments  36,687  7.9 

Source:   Survey  of  Current  Business 


561 

3.8 

1,373 

9.2 

1,602 

10.8 

968 

6.5 

d.   ,  1  A.C. 

14.2 

1,626 

10.9 
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13.7$  in  the  United  States.   This  figure  suggests  a  relatively 
greater  accumulation  of  wealth  and  property-ownership  in  Massachusetts 
than  in  the  nation.   Finally,  transfer  payments  produce  10.9$  of 
personal  income  in  Massachusetts,  compared  to  7.9$  in  the  nation. 
While  a  detailed  breakdown  is  net  available,  presumably  it  reflects 
in  part  relatively  larger  amounts  of  old  age  payments.   In  the  Census 
of  i960  11.1$  of  Massachusetts'  population  was  reported  to  be  65 
years  or  over,  compared  with  the  United  States  percentage  of  9.2$. 

The  rapidly  growing  long-term  trend  in  incomes  earned  in  service 
is  particularly  striking.   Table  II-4  presents  a  breakdown  of  United 
States  and  Massachusetts  service  incomes.   The  sources  of  the  rela- 
tively high  Massachusetts  service  income  appear  in  the  table  as  "Pro- 
fessional, Social,  and  Related"  services  and  "Business  and  Repair" 
services.   This  indicates  that  Massachusetts  concentrates  on  the 
relatively  high-value  professional  and  business  services  in  the  over- 
all group  of  service  income  sources. 
Employment  in  Massachus e tts 

Measures  of  employment  are  also  of  great  significance  in  evaluat- 
ing the  performance  of  a  region.   Unlike  the  case  with  the  Personal 
Income  measure,  the  growth  of  employment  in  Massachusetts  has 
proceeded  at  a  slower  pace  than  It  has  nationally.   From  1946  to  1963 
nonagricultural  employment  in  the  United  States  increased  by  37$, 
while  in  the  state  it  grew  15$,  as  indicated  in  Table  II-5.   These 
changes  were  of  approximately  the  same  order  of  magnitude  as  the 
population  increases,  which  amounted  to  34$  in  the  nation  and  15$ 


\ 
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TABLE  II-4 


ERVICE  INCOME  COMPONENT  OF  PERSONAL  INCOME  -  1963 


United  States 


Massachusetts 


Stlii-QIdSi  9±.        Percent   Millions  of   Percent 
Dollars 


of  Total 


Dollars   of  Total 


bervice  xncome 


$34,361 


100.0;£ 


$1,373   100.0^* 


Hotels,  etc. 

Personal  Services 
and  Private  House- 
holds 

Business  and  Repair 
Services 

Amusement  and 
Recreation 

Professional,  Social 
and  Related  Services 


1,724 


5.0 


45 


3.3 


■7,047 

20.5 

6,629 

19.3 

2,322 

6.8 

16,539 

48.4 

224 

16.3 

314 

22.9 

47 

3.4 

742 

54.0 

*  Detail  does  not  add  to  total  because  of  rounding. 


Source:   Prom  data  in  Survey  of  Current  Business,  August  1964, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
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in  the  state  over  the  same  period. 

The  rate  of  population  growth  in  the  state  as  a  benchmark  helps 
to  place  the  changes  within  the  state  in  perspective  as  compared  with 
the  national  changes,  which  occurred  against  a  background  of  a  much 
more  rapid  population  growth.   If  the  state's  employment  had  grown  at 
a  faster  rate,  its  population  would  also  have  increased  more  rapidly, 
due  in  part  to  reduced  outmigration.   As  an  example,  Connecticut  has 
experienced  a  relatively  rapid  population  increase  since  World  War  II, 
with  n  onagri  cultural  employment  up  about  35$  from  19'l6  to  1963,  and 
with  a  significant  amount  of  net  immigration. 

Individual  industrial  sectors  of  the  economy,  both  nationally 
and  in  the  state,  have  shown  wide  variations  in  rates  of  growth  as 
shown  in  Table  II-5.   This  chapter  is  concerned  with  overall  indus- 
trial trends,  so  that  the  manufacturing  detail  will  be  discussed  in 
the  next  chapter.  While  total  Massachusetts  nonagri cultural  employ- 
ment increased  from  19^6  to  1963.,  manufacturing  employment  dropped 
from  722,000  to  563,000,  a  decline  of  about  8$,  at  a  time  when 
national  manufacturing  employment  increased  16^.   In  1963  manufactur- 
ing, still  the  largest  source  of  jobs  in  the  state,  provided  one  of 
three  of  the  state1 s  nonf arming  jobs,  compared  with  three  out  of 
seven  in  1946. 

While, overallj manufacturing  has  been  shrinking  as  a  source  of 
employment  within  the  state,  manufacturing  durable  goods  employment 
grew  by  nearly  12$  from  19-47  to  1963.   The  greatest  shrinkage  was  in 
nondurables,  which  lost  22$  during  the  same  period.   At  present 
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TABLE  II-5 

UNITED  STATES  AND  MASSACHUSETTS  NONAORICU  LTURAL  EMPLOYMENT 
1946  -  1963,   AND  PERCENTAGE  CHANGE 


United  States 
(Thousands) 


Massachusetts 


Nonagricultural  Employment 

Contract  Construction 

Manufacturing 

Durables 

Nondurables 

Transportation  and  Public 
Utilities 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Trade 

Finance ,  Insurance  and  Real 
Estate 

Service  and  Miscellaneous* 

Government 

Population 

*  Includes  mining. 


1946 

1963 

%     Change 
1946-1963 

1946 

1963 

%     Change 
1946-1963 

41,674 

57,174 

♦  37.2 

1,701,100 

1,955,900 

+  15.0 

1,661 

3,029 

+  82.4 

54,400 

81,800 

♦  50.4 

14,704 

17,035 

*  15.9 

722,100 

662,600 

-  8.2 

7,742 

9,659 

+  24.8 

(1947) 

279,600 

312,600 

+  11.8 

6,692 

7,376 

+  5.9 

(1947) 

451,100 

350,000 

-  22.4 

4,061 

3,913 

-  3.6 

127,700 

102,200 

-  20.0 

8,376 

11,865 

+  41.7 

338,800 

400,700 

+  18.3 

1,697 

2,866 

f  68.9 

69,500 

104,600 

+  50.5 

5,581 

8,931 

+  60.0 

207,600 

337,900 

4»  62.8 

5,595 

9,535 

+  70.4 

181,000 

266,100 

+  47.0 

141,400 

189,400 

+  33.9 

^,590,300 

5,296,000 

4  15.4 

Sources : 


Employment  and  Earnings  Statistics  for  States  and  Areas, 
1939-1963,  U.  9.  Department  of  Labor;  and  Survey  of  Cur- 
rent Business,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce 
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durable  goods  provide  nearly  as  many  jobs  as  do  nondurables  in  the 
s  ^ate  • 

Employment  in  wholesale  and  retail  trade  is  second  to  manufactur- 
ing as  a  job  source,  providing  slightly  more  than  one  of  five  non- 
agricultural  jobs  (20.5$)  in  1963.   Since  1946,  wholesale  and  retail 
trade  employment  has  increased  18$  in  the  state  compared  to  42$ 
nationally. 

Service  employment  gained  130,000  jobs  from  1946  to  I963,  the 
largest  increase  of  any  of  the  employment  categories,  in  both 
absolute  and  relative  terms.   The  Massachusetts  percentage  increase 
here  was  63$,  roughly  comparable  to  the  national  rate.   However,  as 
was  indicated  in  the  discussion  of  Personal  Income,  Massachusetts  has 
concentrated  on  the  high-value  service  areas. 

Federal,  State  and  local  government  employment  is  the  fourth 
largest  major  employment  category  in  the  state,  providing  nearly  one 
in  seven  (13.6$)  jobs.   Between  1946  and  1963  total  government 
employment  increased  47$  in  Massachusetts,  compared  with  a  70$  increase 
in  the  nation.   From  1953  to  1963  Federal  employment  in  the  state 
increased  by  5,700  to  67,400.   State  and  local  employment  in  the  same 
period  increased  by  25,000  to  196,700,  with  much  of  this  increase 
occurring  in  the  numbers  of  public  school  teachers. 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate  provided  about  one  in  twenty 
(5.3$)  of  the  state's  nonagricultural  jobs  in  1963  compared  with  one 
in  twenty-five  (4.1$)  in  1947.   Both  in  the  state  and  nationally  this 
has  been  a  rapidly  growing  employment  area. 
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Contract  construction  has  been  another  rapid  growth  area,  both 
nationally  and  in  Massachusetts.   From  1946  to  1963  the  national  growth 
was  82fo   and  the  state  growth  was  50??. 

Finally  the  transportation  and  public  utilities  group  lost  ground 
during  the  postwar  period  as  an  employment  source  both  in  the  nation 
and  the  state.  The  drop  from  19^6  to  1963  was  3»'ofo   in  the  nation  and 
20.0^  in  the  state  with  much  of  the  decline  in  railroad  and  public 
trans  i t  empl oyment . 

As  a  summary  of  the  postwar  employment  trends  in  Massachusetts, 
it  may  be  noted  that  of  the  various  major  industrial  categories  all 
but  three  gained  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  the  rate  of  population 
increase  in  the  state.   In  order  of  rates  of  increase  these  were 
services;  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate;  contract  construction; 
government;  and  wholesale  and  retail  trade.   However,  durable  goods 
manufacturing  grew  less  rapidly  than  the  state's  population  growth, 
while  nondurable  manufacturers  and  the  transportation  and  public 
utilities  group  both  experienced  serious  absolute  and  percentage 
declines  in  jobs. 
Current  Changes  and  Outlook: 

The  current  expansion  of  the  Massachusetts  economy,  starting 
in  early  19^2 ,    has  paralleled,  although  at  a  reduced  rate,  that  of 
the  nation  as  a  whole.   This  longest  unbroken  period  of  expansion 
since  the  great  depression  of  the  1930*2  has  carried  the  state's 
economy  to  new  heights  of  employment  and  income,  although  regional  and 
sectoral  soft  spots  exist.   The  outlooic  for  the  immediate  future 
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continues  to  be  generally  good.   As  in  the  past,  the  most  crucial 
factor  for  Massachusetts  will  be  the  level  of  performance  of  the 
national  economy.   The  economic  outlook  for  the  nation  is  promising 
ever  the  near  term.   Several  reasons  exist  for  this.   Private  invest- 
ment and  consumption  plans,  as  reported  in  various  surveys,  are 
encouraging.  The  federal  income  and  corporate  tax  reductions  of  1964 
will  continue  to  provide  some  stimulus.  Expenditures  of  the  states 
and  local  communities  will  continue  to  grow.   Moreover  there  is  a 
substantial  consensus  that  expects  a  continuation  of  the  present 
business  expansion  at  least  through  the  first  half  of  19-5.   The 
available  evidence  for  Massachusetts  is  consistent  with  this  expecta- 
tion. 
Recent  Business  Expansion 

The  present  national  expansion  is  the  third  of  the  last  decade. 
The  first  two  expansions,  starting  in  August,  1954  and  in  April,  1958 
lasted  for  about  31  months  and  22  months  respectively.   The  current 
expansion  started  in  February,  1961  and  has  now  lasted  46  months. 

For  an  individual  state  the  best  available  indicator  of  the 
economic  cycle  is  total  nonagri cultural  employment.   Chart  II-l  shows 
the  state  cycle  in  employment,  compared  to  the  national  cycle,  for  the 
three  most  recent  expansions.   In  this  chart  adjustments  have  been 
made  in  both  the  national  and  state  data  to  eliminate  purely  seasonal 
influences.   The  chart  indicates  that  the  present  expansion,  on  the 
national  level,  has  reversed  the  pattern  of  the  1958-60  expansion 
which  had  been  weaker  than  the  preceding  expansion. 


Chart  II-l 
Massachusetts  Employment  in  three  Postwar  expansions 
Compared  to  U.S.  employment. 
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The  chart  also  shows  the  Massachusetts  economy  to  be  typically 
less  buoyant  than  the  national  economy  as  a  whole.  This  pattern  of 
the  Massachusetts  economy  over  the  last  ten  years  is  one  which  has 
persisted  from  previous  years.   In  the  period  frcm  1914  to  1953  the 
Massachusetts  economy  was  among  the  most  stable  of  all  the  state 
economies.   In  the  past  the  pattern  was  associated  with  the  relatively 
slow  growth  in  manufacturing  in  the  state  discussed  earlier. 

In  the  current  long  expansion  the  lack  of  buoyancy  in  the  state's 
economy  has  been  particularly  marked.   While  overall  employment 
in  the  nation  as  a  whole  has  grown  by  almost  10  percent  from 
February,  196l,  in  Massachusetts  it  has  grown  by  less  than  3  percent. 
Since  early  1962  the  growth  has  been  less  than  1  percent,  while,  in 
the  same  period  national  employment  has  gone  up  by  7  percent. 

An  examination  of  the  changing. industrial  composition  of  employ- 
ment shows  clearly  that  this  lack  of  overall  progress  in  the  state  is 
due  to  an  absolute  decline  in  manufacturing  employment  which  dates 
from  early  1962.   The  decline,  while  fairly  widespread  in  the  manu- 
facturing sectors,  has  been  concentrated  in  the  durable-goods  produc- 
ing industries  and  especially  in  the  ordnance,  metals,  electrical 
machinery  and  transportation  equipment  sectors.   Such  traditional 
manufacturing  sectors  as  lumber,  textiles,  and  leather  also  showed 
sizeable  absolute  declines.   This  contrasts  with  the  previous  two 
periods  of  expansion  when  most  of  these  industries  had  substantial 

George  H.  Borts,  Regional  Cycles  of  Manufacturing  Employment  in  the 
United  States,  1914*1953,  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research, 
Occasional  Paper  73,  N.  Y.  i960. 
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expansions ,  although  in  some  cases  against  a  longer-term  tendency  to 
decline.  During  the  current  overall  upswing,  the  rapid  expansion  of 
the  construction  sector  has  been  a  major  factor  in  offsetting  the 
depressing  effects  of  contraction  in  manufacturing.  While  roughly 
40,000  jobs  have  been  lost  in  manufacturing  during  the  last  42  months, 
almost  the  same  number  were  added  in  services  and  15., 000  workers  were 
hired  in  the  construction  industry.   Wholesale  and  retail  trade  has 
added  about  13^000  employees  and  about  15,000  workers  have  been  added 
in  the  financial  and  government  sectors. 
Unemployment 

In  an  evaluation  of  the  current  expansion  of  business  it  is  use- 
ful to  take  a  look  at  the  state  unemployment  situation.   In  recent 
years  state  unemployment  rates,  with  unemployment  measured  as  a  per- 
centage of  the  civilian  labor  force,  have  run  very  close  to  the 
national  rates.   Most  of  the  differences  in  these  two  rates  shown  in 
the  right-hand  column  of  Table  II-6  are  so  small  as  to  be  meaningless. 
However,  in  196I  the  United  States  rate  exceeded  significantly  the 
Massachusetts  rate,  while  the  reverse  happened  during  the  winter  of 
1964.   In  the  most  recent  fifteen  months  noted  in  the  table  the  United 
States  unemployment  rate  has  been  below  the  Massachusetts  rate  twelve 
times,  although  occasionally  the  differences  were  small  or  non-existent. 

While  Massachusetts  jobs  have  been  growing  during  the  current 
business  expansion,  the  rate  has  been  below  the  national  growth  rate. 
Manufacturing  declines,  reflecting  defense  cutbacks  and  other  causes, 
have  occurred,  while  nationally  manufacturing  has  shown  a  slight  growth. 
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If  the  labor  force  had  been  a  constant  size  the  growth  in  the  states 

non-agricultural  employment  exclusive  of  manufacturing  would  appear 

to  have  been  sufficient  to  reduce  the  unemployment  rate,   A  growing 

labor  force ,  however,  increases  the  number  of  new  jobs  required c 

That  it  has  been  new  entrants  into  the  labor  force  that  have  caused 

the  state's  rate  to  exceed  the  national  figure  slightly,  as  well  as 

to  be  somewhat  above  the  figures  for  a  year  ago  is  suggested  by  the 

fact  that  the  numbers  of  insured  unemployed  in  the  state  have  been 

recently  running  significantly  below  the  figures  for  a  year  ago.   New 
unemployed 
^entrants  into  the  labor  force,  many  of  whom  are  youths,  are  not 

reflected  in  the  insured  unemployment  statistics,  although  they  do 

appear  in  the  unemployment  data  based  upon  the  overall  civilian  labor 

force 0      In  Chapter  X  the  subject  of  youth  unemployment  is  further 

6.i  scussed. 

The  Near  Term  Outlook 

The  near  term  outlook  for  the  Massachusetts  economy  remains 

strong  and  there  are  some  signs  that  it  may  resume  an  upward  trend  in 

its  employment  and  income.   Although  a  comprehensive  forecasting 

procedure  has  not  yet  been  developed  for  the  state,  economic  indicators 

are  available  which  suggest  this  favorable  outlook.   Most  important 

for 
the  economic  outlook  on  the  national  level^at  least  the  first  half  of 

1965  is  for  a  continuation  of  the  present  expansion. 

In  1965  the  continuing  expansionary  effects  of  the  1964  tax 

reduction  will  be  somewhat  lessened  and  there  is  no  sign  of  an 

important  increase  in  federal  government  spending  to  provide  new 
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impetus  to  the  economy,  although  state  and  local  expenditures  in  the 
nation  will  continue  upward.  The  outlook  for  new  investment  spending 
is  quite  good.   The  increases  indicated  by  national  surveys  of  business 
investment  plans  range  from  5%   to  Qfo   in  the  first  half  of  1965  with 
the  latter  figure  reported  by  the  authoritative  survey  conducted  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  and  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission.   Inventory  accumulation  has  been  unusually  cautious 
although  the  danger  exists  of  excessive  buildups  in  anticipation  of  a 
possible  nationwide  steel  strike.  Consumer  demand  is  likely  to  follow 
the  general  upward  trend  and  the  effect  of  the  proposed  reduction  in 
federal  excise  taxes  would  be  to  strengthen  this  source  of  demand. 
Although  there  is  some  growing  apprehension  about  the  second  half  of 
19o5j  there  is  a  substantial  consensus  that  for  the  year  as  a  whole 
the  growth  rate  will  be  between  four  and  five  percent.   Such  a  rate 
would  fall  perhaps  two  percentage  points  short  of  the  growth  achieved 
in  1964. 
Policy  Implications 

The  prospect  of  continued  national  growth  is  good  news  for 
Massachusetts.   It  is  only  in  the  context  of  an  expanding  national 
economy  that  readjustments  in  the  state's  industries  can  take  place 
without  imposing  major  problems  of  unemployment.  While  no  capital 
expenditure  plans  for  Massachusetts  manufacturing  are  yet  available, 
Table  II-7  shows  that  the  Massachusetts  and  the  U.  S.  manufacturing 
capital  expenditures  tend  to  move  together.   Thus,  the  expected 
increase  in  such  expenditures  on  the  national  level  is  also  likely 
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TABLE  II-6 

UNEMPLOYMENT  RATES  AS  PER  CENT  OP  LABOR  FORCE 
(Seasonally  Unadjusted) 


Excess  (/)  or  Deficit  (/) 
of  U.  S.  Rate 
United  States  Massachusetts   Over  Massachusetts  Rate 


1958  5.8$  7.0$  -   0.2 


1959 

5.5 

i960 

5.6 

1961 

6.7 

1962 

5.6 

1963 

5.7 

January 

6.6 

February 

5.9 

March 

6.3 

April 

5.6 

May 

5.6 

June 

5.4 

July- 

5.7 

August 

5.2 

September 

4.8 

October 

4.7 

November 

5.4 

December 

5.3 

1964  (Annual  Rate 

thus  far) 

5.5 

January 

6 . 4 

February 

6.2 

March 

5.9 

April 

5.3 

May 

4.9 

June 

6.1 

July 

5.0 

August 

4.8 

September 

4.5 

5.8$ 

7.0$ 

5.5 

5.4 

5.6 

5.4 

6.7 

6.0 

5.5 

5.8 

5.8 
6.8 
6.7 
5.7 
5.3 
5.9 
5.4 

5-3 
4.9 
4.7 
5.4 

5.7 


5.8 

7.1 

6.9 
6.6 
5.6 

5.1 
5.6 
5.8 

5.1 

4.8 


/ 

0 

.1 

c 

.2 

/ 

0 

.7 

/ 

.0 

.1 

- 

0 

.1 

— 

0 

.2 

/ 

0 

.1 

- 

0 

.4 

- 

0 

.1 

/ 

0 

.3 

/ 

0 

.5 

- 

0 

.7 

- 

0 

.1 

- 

0 

.1 

0 

.0 

0 

.0 

— 

0.4 

- 

0 

.3 

- 

0 

.7 

- 

0 

.7 

- 

0 

.7 

- 

0 

.3 

- 

0 

.2 

/ 

0 

.5 

- 

0 

.8 

- 

0 

.3 

- 

0 

.3 
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to  be  favorable  for  the  state.  The  decline  in  manufacturing  industry 
which  has  been  the  major  depressant  to  the  state's  economy  may  also 
be  coming  to  an  end.   The  Department  of  Defense  data  on  prime  contracts 
let  in  Massachusetts  show  an  upturn  which,  if  it  continues,  should 
be  reflected  in  a  higher  level  of  manufacturing  activity.   Against 
that  must  be  set  the  loss  of  jobs  due  to  the  planned  closing  of  the 
Watertown  Arsenal  and  Springfield  Armory.   Also  the  construction  and 
employment  that  will  be  generated  by  establishment  of  the  electronics 
center  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  in  the 
Boston  area  will  be  an  important  stimulus  to  the  state. 

On  the  other  hand  the  analysis  of  the  state's  recent  employment 
trends  presented  earlier  has  some  disturbing  implications.  Employment 
has  grown  only  slowly  during  a  period  of  vigorous  national  expansion. 
As  a  result  the  state  may  be  more  vulnerable  to  an  economic  decline. 
The  present  national  expansion  affords  Massachusetts  some  breathing 
space  in  which  to  strengthen  public  and  private  efforts  aimed  at  job 
creation  and  attraction  of  potential  employers.   To  this  end  the 
recent  reorganization  of  the  state  Department  of  Commerce  is  a  forward 
step  offering  an  opportunity  for  increasing  the  scope  and  effectiveness 
of  the  state's  promotional  efforts.   In  particular  the  relative 
importance  of  certain  service  incomes  in  Massachusetts  suggests  that  a 
careful  study  be  made  of  the  causes  of  this  so  that  Massachusetts' 
development  efforts  may  be  guided  by  detailed  knowledge  of  factors  that 
attract  service  businesses  and  personnel,   Thic  is  not  intended  to 
minimize  the  importance  of  the  quest  for  manufacturing  firms ,  but  only 
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to  indicate  that  the  effort  should  not  be  confined  to  this  area. 

State,  economic  policy  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  able 
to  counteract  the  external  economic  forces  that  impinge  on  Massachusetts 
from  outside  its  borders  and  which  are  the  major  determinant  of  its 
general  level  of  prosperity.   However,  the  state  can  help  create  an 
economic  system  which  is  flexible  and  assists  in  the  necessary  changes. 
For  example,  it  can  try  to  insure  that  the  state  does  not  unintention- 
ally act  perversely  to  reinforce  the  economic  cycle.   At  least  two 
elements  in  the  state  tax  structure  deserve  re-examination  from  this 
point  of  view.   The  unusually  heavy  dependence  on  the  property  tax  in 
the  overall  finances  of  the  state  and  local  governments  is  an  element 
of  rigidity  in  the  system  now.   The  property  tax  burden  remains  more 
or  less  constant  regardless  of  shortrun  variations  in  the  economic, 
conditions  of  the  community.   Also  the  experience  rating  system  for 
individual  firms  in  the  unemployment  compensation  laws  contains  an 
element  of  perversity.   It  forces  higher  costs  of  unemployment 
compensation  on  those  firms  least  able  to  bear  it,  and  at  a  time  of 
maximum  adversity.   Many  issues  are  involved  in  the  experience  rating 
question,  but  the  question  of  cyclical  perversity  of  the  system  is 
one  that  economists  cannot  overlook  and  the  fact  that  all  other  states 
employ  the  system  does  not  make  it  any  less  perverse  in  its  operation. 

One  other  tax  deserves  attention  for  its  possible  counter-cyclical 
and  other  implications.  In  1962  the  General  Court  enacted  a  tax  credit 
clause  providing  modest  tax  reductions  for  firms  investing  in  equipment 
having  a  life  exceeding  eight  year3.   The  results  of  this  clause  merit 
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careful  study  in  order  to  determine  the  extent  of  its  usage,  its 
possible  effects  on  the  competitive  position  of  the  state  and  the 
possibilities  of  counter  cyclical  variation  in  rates. 

TABLE  II-7 

CAPITAL  EXPENDITURES  IN  MANUFACTURING  IN 
MASSACHUSETTS  AND  THE  NATION  -  1954-1964 


Massachusetts 


United  States 


Year 

Total 

T1000 

Manufacturer 

' s  of  Dollars 

;-t 

Index 

To 

tal 
111 

Manufacturing 

ons  of  Dollars) 

Index 

1954 

167; 

,019 

100 

11'; 

,040 

100 

1955 

220, 

,131 

132 

11; 

,400 

104 

1956 

286, 

,346 

172 

/ 

14. 

,950 

135 

1957 

332; 

,985 

199 

15. 

,960 

144 

1958 

218; 

,905 

131 

11. 

,430 

104 

1959 

282; 

,022 

169 

12. 

,070 

109 

I960 

251, 

,640 

151 

14. 

,480 

131 

1961 

269, 

,894 

161 

13. 

,686 

124  \ 

1962 

273: 

,360 

164 

14. 

,686 

133 

1963 

300; 

,493 

183 

15, 

,690 

142 

1964 

337. 

,834* 

202 

18. 

,270 

I65 

*Pla: 

nned 

Source:   Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston  and  Survey  of  Current  Business? 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 


CHAPTER  III 
MANUFACTURING  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 

Introduction 

The  economy  of  Massachusetts  is  based  mainly  on  manufacturing. 
As  one  of  the  leading  industrial  states.,  Massachusetts  is  more  depend- 
end  upon  such  activity  than  the  nation  as  a  whole.   About  35  percent 
of  the  non-farm  workers  in  the  state  are  engaged  in  manufacturing 
compared  to  30  percent  in  the  entire  United  States.  The  relatively  high  per 
capita  income  of  Massachusetts  (9th  in  the  country  in  1963)  is  due,  in 
part,  to  the  strong  position  of  manufacturing  compared  to  certain 
other  types  of  economic  activity  which  generate  less  income  per  person, 
(e.  g.,  agriculture). 

Notwithstanding  these  facts,  manufacturing  activity  in  Massachu- 
setts has  failed  for  several  decades  to  grow  at  the  national  rate. 
Each  successive  post-war  recession  has  seen  manufacturing  employment 
in  the  recovery  period  that  followed  level  off  on  a  lower  plateau  than 
before.   Some  of  the  major  categories  of  industrial  activity  have 
declined  only  in  relation  to  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  but  each 
and  every  loss,  absolute  or  relative,  has  contributed  to  a  slower  than 
average  rate  of  economic  growth  in  the  state.   It  should  be  noted,  too, 
that  manufacturing  employment  as  a  percentage  of  total  employment  has 
been  declining  nationally  for  some  time*   This  means  that  manufacturing 
cannot  be  expected  to  supply  as  many  additional  jobs  in  the  future 
as  can  the  rapidly-growing  trade  and  service  sector. 

The  changes  in  the  composition  Of  manufacturing  activity  in 
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the  state  have  not  been  the  result  of  random  forces  and  factors.   On 
the  contrary ,  they  have  in  large  measure  reflected  structural  and 
iocational  shifts  in  manufacturing  at  the  national  level. 

The  growth  patterns  of  the  various  components  of  manufacturing 
activity  in  Massachusetts  can  be  expected  to  change  at  differing  rates 
in  response  to  fundamental  structural  shifts  in  the  national  economy. 
The  nature  of  the  products,,  the  methods  of  production,  the  resource 
requirements  of  the  various  industries,  and  the  markets  they  serve 
have  all  undergone  transformation  in  the  recent  past  at  a  rate  more 
rapid  than  ever  before  in  our  history  and  the  pace  is  still  accelerat- 
ing. As  a  consequence,  industries  for  which  Massachusetts  held  rela- 
tive advantages  only  a  few  decades  ago  have  largely  departed;  and 
their  places  have  been  taken  by  growth  industries  which  may  in  turn 
decline  or  be  forced  to  relocate  in  the  future.   Because  the  regional 
redistribution  of  manufacturing  is  a  never-ending  process,  the  recent 
changes  in  Massachusetts  and  the  reasons  for  them  require  careful  and 
continual  analysis. 

Several  different  measures  may  be  used  to  record  changes  in 
manufacturing  activity.   These  include,  among  other  possibilities,  total 
employment,  payrolls,  value  of  shipments,  and  value  added  by  manu- 
facture.  Total  employment  has  been  chosen  as  trie  basic  variable  of 
change  in  this  chapter  because  (l)   employment  figures  are  more 
plentiful  than  other  data;  (2)  most  recent  analyses  of  manufacturing 
change  have  emphasized  employment  shifts;  and  (3)   employment  statis- 
tics are  most  meaningful  to  the  general  reader  who  is  likely  to  be 
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interested  in  numbers  of  jobs. 
Recent  Trends 

The  decline  in  Massachusetts  manufacturing  relative  to  the  nation 
as  a  whole  has  been  going  on  for  a  long  time.   In  1920.,  the  industrial 
composition  of  the  state  was  dominated  by  shoe  and  textile  manufactur- 
ing. When  sizeable  absolute  losses  of  employment  in  these  industries 
became  chronic  due  to  out  migration  of  a  large  number  of  firms  during 
the  1920' s  and  1930' s,  the  importance  of  the  state  as  a  manufacturing 
center  deteriorated.   However,  the  declines  were  checked  during  World 
War  II,  when  the  state  shared  the  full  employment  condition  of  the 
nation.  The  war's  end,  however,  witnessed  the  resumption  of  selective- 
industrial  decline.   The  relocation  of  the  shoe  industry  continued, 
and  woolen  and  worsted  mills  began  to  migrate  to  the  South  just  as 
the  cotton  mills  had  done  after  World  War  I.   Table  III-l  presents  a 
comparison  of  levels  of  manufacturing  employment  in  Massachusetts  for 
selected  years  since  World  War  II. 

Of  the  many  developments  in  manufacturing  since  19^7-*  two  seem 
particularly  significant:   First,  post-war  attempts  to  halt  the  decline 
in  textiles  and  shoes  have  not  succeeded  in  reversing  the  trend. 

Employment  figures  on  manufacturing  in  Massachusetts  are  available 
from  several  sources:   U.  3.  Censuses  of  Manufactures:,   surveys  of 
manufacturing  activity  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census;  and 
monthly  and  annual  estitw&tes  of  non-agricultural  employment  prepared 


analysis  of  data  drawn  from  different  sources,  a  grouping  of  manu- 
facturing categories  in  accordance  with  the  code  of  the  1957  • 
Standard  Industrial  Classifj  satlon  Manual  oi  the  U,  3.  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  has  been  used  in  this  report,  with  emphasis  on  twenty 
major  manufacturing  industry  groups  identified  by  a  two-digit  code. 
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TABLE  III-l 

MASSACHUSETTS  EMPLOYMENT  IN  MANUFACTURING 

SELECTED  YEARS  -  1947-1963 


.Q47 


195'-? 


1  QR8 


All  Manufacturing:   Total 

Durable  Goods 

Electrical  Machinery 

Machinery,,  Except  Electrical 

Fabricated  Metal  Products 

Instruments  &  Related  Products 

Primary  Metals 

Tra nsp ort a t ion  Equipment 

Ordnance 

Furniture  and  Fixtures 


1963 
(Thousands  of  Employees ) 

730.7   692.2   665.7   662.6 


St  one 3 


Clay 


and  Glass 


Lumber  and  Wood  Products 

Non-Durable  Goods 

Apparel  and  Related  Products 
Leather  and  Leather  Products 
Textile  Mill  Products 
Food  and  Kindred  Products 
Printing  and  Publishing 
Paper  and  Allied  Products 
Rubber  and  Plastic  Products 
Chemicals  and  Allied  Products 
Miscellaneous 


279 . 6 

290.2 

295^1 

312.6 

60.0 

80.1 

82.7 

88.6 

81.1 

67.8 

63.4 

70.2 

40.9 

39.7 

38,3 

38.4 

19.6 

21.1 

22.1 

25.8 

24.8 

22.4 

22.4 

20.8 

19.9 

25.1 

24.9 

20.7 

4.5 

£>    Q 

13.6 

20.6 

10.6 

12.3 

11  0 

11.8 

9.4 

10.1 

10.3 

10.4 

8.8 

5.8 

5.5 

5.3 

451.1 

401.9 

37.0*5. 

35O.O 

52.8 

59.1 

5&.5 

58.0 

<~7  h       -"> 

!  't  .  3 

67.4 

60.8 

50.1 

122.1 

71.3 

50.8 

43.1 

51.7 

50,4 

47.5 

42.6 

36.2 

37.0 

37.7 

40.6 

34.4 

35.1 

35-5 

36.0 

or  1 
JO  .  1 

30 . 9 

35.3 

16.3 

17.1 

18.2 

18.2 

27.7 

33.6 

28.0 

26.1 

Source 


U.  S.  Department  of  Labor ,   Eureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
Employment  and  Farming  Statistics  for  States  and  Areas, 
1939-63.  ~~ 
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Employment  in  textile  products  declined  from  roughly  122,000  in  1947 
to  43,100  in  1963  while  leather  and  leather  products  fell  from  74,000 
to  about  50,000. 

Secondly,  employment  in  electrical  machinery,  the  great  post-war 
growth  industry  for  Massachusetts,  climbed  rapidly,  especially  to 
1954.  The  increase  was  from  60,000  in  1947  to  80,100  in  1954  and  then 
to  88,600  in  1963o 

National  trends  in  manufacturing  employment  as  seen  through  census 
data  (Table  IXI-2)  show  1962  employment  in  both  textiles  and  shoes  to 
be  substantially  below  the  1947  figures.  This  type  of  employment  has 
experienced  a  greater  relative  decline  in  the  state  than  in  the  nation. 

To  facilitate  comparison  of  relative  changes  in  the  durable  and 
non-durable  goods  industries,  the  major  industry  categories  have  been 
grouped  in  our  tables  according  to  their  status  as  durables  or  non- 
durables.   Nationally,  the  greater  employment  growth  in  recent  years 
has  come  in  the  durable  goods  sector.   Military  needs,  the  hardware 
requirements  of  the  space  age,  the  private  and  public  investment  boom, 
and  a  high  growth  rate  of  demand  for  durables  have  tended  to  favor 
this  category.   In  Massachusetts,  however,  only  electrical  machinery, 
instruments  and  related  products,  and  ordnance  have  realised  signifi- 
cant increases.   Employment  in  the  other  categories  of  durable  goods 
either  remained  relatively  stable  through  the  postwar  period,  or  in 
the  cases  of  machinery  and  lumber  and  wood  products  has  declined 
perceptibly.   In  the  nation,  the  only  durables  to  show  decreases  in 
the  1947-63  period  were  lumber  products  and  primary  metals. 
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The  non-durable  goods  have,  on  the  whole,  not  fared  as  well  in 
recent  years  as  have  the  durables.   Nationally,  employment  in  the 
category  increased  only  217,000  between  194?  and  1963.   With  this  situ- 
ation prevailing,  absolute  losses  in  some  industry  groups  could  be 
anticipated.   Textile  mill  products  declined  sharply,  followed  by 
smaller  losses  for  leather  products,  and  food  and  kindred  products. 
The  greater  increases  took  place  in  printing  and  publishing,  chemicals 
and  allied  products,  and  printing  and  publishing. 

It  has  been  Massachusetts'  misfortune  to  have  specialized  in  the 
two  non-durable  sectors — -textiles  and  leather  goods--that  have  declined 
the  most  nationally.   On  the  other  hand,  apparel  employment  has 
increased  at  a  more  rapid  rate  in  the  state  than  in  the  nation.   Print- 
ing and  publishing  also  shows  up  as  a  growth  industry  in  Massachusetts. 
For  the  most  part,  however,  employment  gains  in  these  and  other 
industries  have  been  modest  and  have  failed  to  offset  the  sharp  losses 
in  textiles  and  shoes. 

The  recent  manufacturing  situation  in  Massachusetts  has  been 
summarized  in  a  publication  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston: 
...  The  trend  of  manufacturing  employment  in  Massachusetts 
began  to  fall  and  to  diverge  from  the  rest  of  the  region 
and  the  United  States  at  the  beginning  of  1962,      Ever  since, 
the  gap  has  widened  steadily.   In  comparison  with  the  1957- 
59  period,  Massachusetts'  level  of  employment  in  soft  goods 
industries  was  consistently  lower  than  its  neighbors'  and 
the  Nation's  over  the  196O-63  period,  but  the  level  in  the 
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TABLE  III-2 


UNITED  STATES  EMPLOYMENT 


IN 


MANUFACTURING 


SELECTED  YEARS  -  1947-1962 


Industry  Group 


All  Manufacturing:   Tot a 


1947 


1  Q 


5i 


1958 


v Thousands  of  Employees) 
15,545   16,314   15,9^5   1 


.963 


6,859 


Durable  Goods 

Electrical  Machinery 

Machinery  Except  Electrical 

Fabricated  Metal  Products 

Instruments  &  Related  Products 

Primary  Metal  Industries 

T r a  n  sp  o  r t  a  1 1 on  Equ ipment 

Ordnance 

Furniture  and  Fixtures 

Stone ,  Clay  and  Glass 

Lumber  and  Wood  Products 

Miscellaneous 


8,385 

1,035 

1,375 
989 
257 
9 

1,275 

27 

346 

537 

845 
421 


"1    <~y--7r\ 
1SC 


1,190 

1,418 
1,070 

321 

1,219 

1,754 
103 
342 

553 

708 

391 


8 ,  830 

1,249 
1,362 

1,077 

324 

1,154 

1,607 

145 

562 

615 

373 


9,659 
1,582 
1,520 

1,153 

372 

1,166 

l,5l4 

277 
390 
608 
586 
393 


.Non-Durable  Goods 

Apparel  and  Related  Products 
Leather  and  Leather  Products 
Textile  Mill  Products 
Food  and  Kindred  Products 
Printing  and  Publishing 
Paper  and  Allied  Products 
Rubber  and  Plastic  Products 
Chemicals  and  Allied  Products 
Petroleum  Refining 
Tobacco 


7  1  SO 

1,154 
412 

1,299 

1,799 

721 

465 
323 

649 

221 
-\  -1  o 

J.JLO 


7,185 

1,184 

373 
1,042 
1,818 

81 4 

531 
328 

753 
238 

103 


7,116 

1,172 
359 
919 

1 ,  773 
873 
564 
344 
794 

224 


95 


7,376 

1,298 
380 
890 

1,738 
928 
621 
409 
866 
188 
89 


Source: 


U. 

Bu; 


o 


Department  of  Commerce,  Office  of  Business  Economics, 


Statistics ,    10 53 


Edition,  Pp.  68-69. 
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durable  goods  sector  was  high  enough  to  offset  this  through  1961, 
After  that ,  however ,  employment  in  hard  goods  began  to 
decline.   Now  it  is  lower  than  the  average  for  the  remain- 
ing states  of  the  region  and  for  the  Nation... 
Employment  changes  in  manufacturing  for  recent  months  are 
suggested  by  Table  III-3-.   During  this  period  manufacturing  employment 
dropped  by  a  net  amount  of  10,600.   Most  of  the  drop  was  accounted  for 
by  defense  cutbacks  in  ordnance  amounting  to  5,000  jobs  and  electrical 
machinery  involving  4 .,700  jobs.   Textile  products  also  lost  3^300  jobs 
and  leather  and  leather  products  1,200,   Minor  gains  were  registered 
by  most  other  manufacturing  categories.  Detailed  consideration  of 
defense  changes  and  their  impacts  upon  the  Massachusetts  economy  is 
presented  in  Chapter  V. 
Some  Causes  of  the  Change s 

The  preceding  sections  have  provided  a  general  survey  of  basic 
employment  trends  in  Massachusetts  since  World  War  II.   Massachusetts 
has  suffered  from  heavy  commitment  to  the  nationally  declining  textile 
and  leather  industries  and  from  a  failure  to  capture  larger  shares  of 
the  growing  durable  goods  industries  (excepting,  of  course,  electrical 
machinery  and  instruments).   For  a  variety  of  reasons,  Massachusetts 
has  been  unable  to  retain  even  a  constant  share  of  the  textile  and 
shoe  industries;  thus,  she  lias  found  nerself  in  the  worst  of  all 


T~  "New  England's  Inconstant  Growth  Rate",  New  England  Business 
Review,  December,  1963,  p.  6. 
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possible  positions,  with  declining  shares  of  these  nationally  declin- 
ing industries.   Textile  and  shoe  manufacturing  moved  to  other  regions 
where  low  wage  rates,  special  tax  concessions,  other  cost-saving 
factors  and  market  shifts  proved  to  be  powerful  attractions.   While 
textiles  migrated  southward,  firms  in  the  shoe  industry  moved  further 
north  to  New  Hampshire  and  Maine. 

Why  has  the  state  been  preferred  by  electrical  machinery,  apparel, 
and  miscellaneous  industries?  Part  of  the  answer  lies  in  the  fact  that 
Massachusetts  herself  remained  a  low-wage  area  relative  to  almost 
every  region  but  the  South .   This  feature  plus  the  availability  of  a 
plentiful  supply  of  female  labor  induced  a  portion  of  the  apparel 
industry  to  decentralize  from  the  Middle  Atlantic  region  (primarily 
New  York  City)  to  the  industrial  centers  of  the  state.   Massachusetts 
also  gained  a  number  of  machinery  and  fabricated  metals  firms  that 
might  conceivably  have  chosen  a  location  nearer  to  raw  materials. 
The  growth  of  electrical  machinery,  particularly,  lay  in  such  factors 
as  the  desire  for  proximity  to  academic  centers  of  science  and 
technology,  and  the  need  for  plentiful  labor.  Both  were  to  be  found 
in  the  vicinity  of  Rt.  128  around  Boston,  which  became  an  attractive 
industrial  setting  in  the  postwar  era.   Many  of  the  firms  which  have 
located  there  are  research-oriented  or  devoted  to  small-scale  manu- 
facturing of  a  highly  specialized  nature,,   (Over  100  of  the  more  than 
300  firms  which  have  located  on  Rt.  128  since  its  opening  are  concerned 
with  electronics  or  space  projects.)   Instruments  and  miscellaneous 
Industries  also  have  been  attracted  to  the  Greater  Boston  area  by 
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TABLE  III-3 

RECENT  MANUFACTURING  EMPLOYMENT  CHANGES 

MASSACHUSETTS 
(Thousands  of  Employees) 


All  Manufacturing 

Durable  Goods 

Electrical  Machines 

Ma  chines ,  Except  Electrical 

Fabricated  Metal  Products 

Instruments  and  Related  Products 

Primary  Metal 

Transportation  Equipment 

Ordnance 

Furniture  and  Fixtures 

Stone,  Clay  and  Glass 

Lumber  and  Wood  Products 


Non-Durable  Goods 

Apparel  and  Related  Products 
Leather  and  Leather  Products 
Textile  Mill  Products 
Food  and  Kindred  Products 
Printing  and  Publishing 
Paper  and  Allied  Products 
Rubber  and  Plastic  Products 
Chemicals  and  Allied  Products 
Miscellaneous 


Amount   of 

Change 

Sept . 

1963--. 

1963 

1964 

Sept 

.  1964 

662.2 

652.O 

- 

10.6 

312.6 

305.3 

- 

7.3 

88.6 

83.9 

— 

4.7 

70.2 

69 . 4 

- 

0.8 

48.4 

33.9 

*■ 

0.5 

25.8 

26.2 

+ 

0.4 

20.8 

20.8 

- 

20.7 

21.5 

+ 

0.8 

20.6 

15.6 

- 

5.0 

11.8 

12.9 

+ 

1.1 

10.4 

10.8 

f 

0.4 

,5.3 

5.3 

mm 

350.0 

346.7 

- 

3.3, 

58.0 

57.9 

- 

0.1 

50.1 

48,9 

- 

1.2 

43.1 

39.8 

- 

3.3 

42.6 

43.0 

* 

0.4 

40.6 

40.8 

■f 

0.2 

36.0 

35-5 

- 

0.5 

35.3 

35-7 

+ 

0.4 

18.2 

18.1 

- 

0.1 

26.1 

27.0 

+ 

0.9 

Source:  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
Employment  and  Farming  Statistics  for  States  and  Aeas 
1939-63. 
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similar  factors. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  firms  in  industries  such  as  chemicals, 
metal  fabrication,  non-electrical  machines,  and  transportation  equip- 
ment have  been  oriented  more  toward  markets  and  materials  than  they 
are  to  labor  sources,  leaving  Massachusetts  at  a  disadvantage  in 
attempting  to  compete  for  these  industries.   Yet  the  recent  success 
that  Massachusetts  has  experienced  in  attracting  certain  types  of 
manufacturing  shows  that  the  state  cannot  be  crossed  off  as  unattractive 
to  new  industry 0   Moreover,  Connecticut,  her  immediate  neighbor  to  the 
south,  has  recorded  impressive  over-all  employment  gains  in  manufactur- 
ing due  to  her  relative  success  in  attracting  a  share  of  the  fastest- 
growing  durable  goods  industries  of  the  nation. 
Employment  Shift  Ana-lysis 

In  recent  years  a  new  tool  of  regional  economics,  called  "employ - 

2 

ment  shift  analysis"  has  been  developed  .   Shift  analysis  studies 

employment  changes  in  terms  of  "comparative"  gains  and  losses  rather 
than  absolute  gains  and  losses.   A  comparative  gain  or  loss  indicates 
the  extent  to  which  employment  for  a  given  industry  group  in  the 
state  exceeded  or  fell  short  of  the  level  it  would  have  had  if  it  had 
grown  at  the  U.  S.  rate  during  a  given  period. 

It  H/as  calculated  by  this  technique  that  between  1929  and  195^ 
Massachusetts  fell  short  by  317,000  jobs  of  the  level  of  manufacturing 


c  For  a  fuller  explanation  of  this  technique  than  will  be  attempted 
in  this  report,  see  Edgar  S.  Dur.n,  "A  Statistical  and  Analytical 
Technique  for  Regional  Analysis1',  Papers  ard  Proceedings,  Regional 
Science  Association,  Vol.  VI,  I960,  'pp.  99-112. 
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employment  It  would  have  attained  had  it  grown  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
entire  nation.   This  was  the  second  largest  "comparative  loss"  among 
all  the  states.   The  greatest  comparative  loss  by  far  was  in  the 
cotton  goods  industry  (50,000  jobs).   Other  comparative  losses  amount- 
ing to  more  than  one  percent  of  the  state's  total  195^  manufacturing 
employment  were  experienced  by  footwear.,  machinery,  pulp  and  paper 
mills,  paper  and  board  products,  rubber  products,  and  woolens  and 
worsted  products.   It  should  be  emphasized  that  these  are  comparative 
losses  only;  in  some  of  these  industries,  absolute  gains  in  employ- 
ment occurred.   Comparative  gains  of  more  than  one  percent  of  195^ 
total  manufacturing  employment  took  place  In  "engines,  turbines,  and 
tractors"  (gain  of  13., 000  jobs)  and  "women's  and  children's   clothing" 
(10,000  jobs). 

For  the  shorter  period  from  19^7  "to  195^,  the  terminal  year  of 
this  analysis,  comparative  losses  of  more  than  one  percent  of  total 
manufacturing  employment  were  concentrated  in  textiles;  cotton  goods 
were  down  14,000  jobs  on  this  basis  and  woolens  and  worsteds,  7*000. 
Electrical  machinery  showed  a  comparative  gain  of  8,000.   These  find- 
ings re-enforce  the  preliminary  conclusions  already  reached  on  the 
basis  of  absolute  changes.   In  addition,  the  computations  indicate 
comparative  gains  of  6,000  for  apparel  and  modest  relative  Increases 
for  tobacco  manufacturers  and  furniture.   Comparative  losses  were 


~3~  Victor  R.  L'uchs,  Changes  in  the  Location  of  Manufacturing  in  the 
United  States  Since  J92f;,"'X^-^  York  and  London:  ""Yale  University 
Press,  19b2). 
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typical  in  other  categories,  with  those  in  paper,  chemicals,  fabricated 
metal  products,  and  machinery  being  the  largest. 
Industry-Mix  and  Regional-Share  Effects 

In  employment  shift  analysis,  changes  in  employment  are  explained 
as  due  either  to  "Indus try-mix"  effects,  "regional-share"  effects,  or 
some  combination  of  the  two.   Much  of  the  employment  change  in  a  state 
can  be  "explained"  as  a  manifestation  of  national  rates  of  change  in  - 
the  industries  which  that  state  possesses.   All  industries  are  designa-i 
ted  either  as  "rapid-growth"  or  "slow-growth"  industries  by  comparing 
each  industry's  national  rate  of  employment  change  with  the  national 
average  for  all  industries,   A  state  possessing  a  preponderance  of 
rapid-growth  industries  would  show  a  relatively  high  rate  of  employ- 
ment growth.   The  reverse  would  be  true  if  slow-growth  industries  were 
more  important  in  the  state.   The  net  influence  of  national  rates 
of  employment  change  in  the  rapid-growth  and  slow-growth  industries 
contained  in  the  state  upon  that  state's  employment  level  has  been 
termed  the  "industry-mix"  effect. 

In  most  cases,  the  industry -mix  effect  does  not  fully  "explain"  the 
employment  changes  that  have  taken  place.   The  unexplained  residue  can 
be  interpreted  as  the  resultant  of  the  state's  industries  growing  more 
rapidly  or  more  slowly  than  their  counterparts  in  other  states  or 
regions.   Change  of  this  type  is  an  index  of  the  relative  locational 
appeal  of  a  state  for  rapid-  and  slow-growth  industries  of  all  kinds; 
it  has  been  termed  the  "regional -share"  or  "local-factor"  effect.  By 
separating  total  employment  change  in  Massachusetts  manufacturing  into 
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portions  attributable  to  industry -mix  and  regional -share  effects,  a 
clearer  view  of  the  nature  of  recent  trends  can  be  obtained. 

A  study  of  shifts  in  total  employment  between  1939  and  1958  in 
Massachusetts ,  found  that  a  positive  shift  due  to  the  industry-mix 
effect  was  more  than  offset  by  a  negative  local-factor  effect.   Of 
the  total  local-factor  net  shift  of  -,468,.405,  mere  than  one-half  (or 
242,108)  was  due  to  a  downward  local-factor  shift  in  manufacturing. 1 

To  put  it  another  way,  Massachusetts  (in  company  with  such  other 
industrial  states  as  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Illinois) 
gained  jobs  in  some  manufacturing  categories  more  rapidly  than  the 
nation  as  a  whole  due  to  a  moderate  specialization  in  rapid-growth 
durable  goods  manufacturing;  these  gains,  however,  were  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  relative  losses  in  other  industry  groups  due  to  a 
worsening  of  the  relative  competitive  position  of  the  state  for  manu- 
facturing in  general,  irrespective  of  their  growth  rates  at  the 
national  level.   The  net  result  in  Massachusetts  was  a  downward  shift 
in  total  employment,  signifying  a  slower  rate  of  statewide  growth  than 
the  nation  experienced  during  the  period. 

Downward  regional -share  shifts  in  total  manufacturing  employment 
in  the  state  explained  a  very  large  portion  of  the  total  employment 
losses  attributable  to  the  local-factor  effect.   Even  so,  some  segments 
of  manufacturing  activity  ran  counter  to  the  trend,  with  positive  local- 


Harvey  3.  Perloff,  How  a  Region  Grows,   Committee  for  Economic 
Development,  Supplementary  Paper  No.  17,  March,  1963,  p.  78. 
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factor  shifts.   These  were  restricted  largely  to  three  types  of 
situations : 

"(l)  industries  seeking  to  utilize  the  surplus  labor  created 
by  the  migrating  textile  industry  (apparel  and  electronics), 
(2)   industries  that  are  in  a  decentralizing  phase  (rubber 
and  transportation  equipment),  and  (3)   industries  adjust- 
ing to  a  regional  surplus  supply  situation  (primary  metals)... 
Applying  this  analysis  to  our  earlier  findings  with  respect  to 
changes,  we  might  say  that  the  state's  gains  in  apparel  have  been 
almost  solely  due  to  the  regional-share  effect,  and  that  the  gains  in 
rubber  and  electronics  (electrical  machinery)  have  been  due  to  both 
the  industry -mix  and  regional-share  effects.   Massachusetts  does  not 
seem  to  have  benefited  greatly  from  the  local-factor  shifts  that 
occurred  nationally  in  transportation  equipment  and  primary  metals, 
since  these  are  still  two  of  her  less  important  manufacturing  categor- 
ies. 
Conclusion 

The  recent  statistical  analyses  of  employment  shifts  cited  above 
point  to  the  following  important  conclusion:   The  progress  Massachu- 
setts manufacturing  has  made  in  recent  years  has  not  been  due  to  any 
basic  improvement  in  its  regional -share  position  in  attracting  new 
firms.   Instead,  the  explanation  lies  in  the  acquisition  of  a  more 

Harvey  S.  Perl off  et  al,  Regions,  Resources,  and  Economic  Growth, 
Baltimore,  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  19^0,  p.  WBT* 
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favorable  Indus try -mix.   In  the  post-war  period,  the  state  has 
substituted  fast-growing  industries  like  electrical  machinery  and 
instruments  for  slow-growing  or  declining  industries  like  leather  and 
textiles.   But  even  the  growth  industries  are  apparently  now  beginning 
to  find  Massachusetts  less  desirable  as  a  location  than  competing  states 
and  regions. 

The  present  downward  trend  in  total  government  spending  for  defense 
and  space  related  activities.,  accompanied  by  changes  in  the  regional 
distribution  of  prime  military  contracts,  poses  problems  because  of 
its  impact  upon  the  electronics  activity  in  which  Massachusetts  has 
so  large  a  stake. 

A  projection  of  recent  Massachusetts  employment  trends  into 
the  immediate  future  would  produce  further  declines  in  ordnance; 
communication  equipment  and  electronic  components  (sub-groups  of 
electrical  machinery);  primary  metals;  transportation  equipment;  food; 
textiles;  and  leather  and  leather  products.   Only  instruments  and 
related  products,  and  printing  and  publishing  show  signs  of  expansion 
at  present.   A  relatively  stable  employment  situation  seems  indicated 
for  lumber  and  wood  products;  furniture,  stone,  clay  and  glass; 
fabricated  metal  products;  machinery  except  electrical;  apparel;  paper; 
chemicals;  and  rubber.   Many  events,  of  course,  may  occur  that  will 
turn  around  one  or  more  of  these  trends. 

Massachusetts  enjoys  a  greater  industrial  diversification  today 
than  in  decades  past.   Although  few  of  her  industries  are  growing, 
many  of  them  seem  to  be  resisting  decline.   It  is  upon  this  solid  base 
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that  the  state  must  build  an  industrial  structure  of  manufacturing 
activities  with  greater  growth  potential  than  those  she  currently 
possesses. 

Although  the  post-war  decline  in  total  manufacturing  employment 
in  Massachusetts  has  been  of  serious  dimensions.,  the  situation  would 
have  been  much  worse  had  the  state  not  succeeded  in  diversifying  its 
industrial  structure  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  the  era  when  shoes 
and  textiles  were  the  major  manufacturing  groups.   The  shock  of  the 
recent  loss  of  employment  in  electrical  machinery  has  to  some  extent 
been  cushioned  by  the  steady  performance  of  other  major  groups.   Still 
further  diversification  is  within  reach,  since  most  industries  in  the 
nation  are  now  becoming  more  dispersed  geographically.   Regional 
specialization  in  every  area  declined  between  19z'-0  and  i960. 

The  future  position  of  manufacturing  in  Massachusetts  relative  to 
the  nation  depends  in  large  measure  upon  the  state's  ability  to 
diversify  further  its  industrial  structure  by  capturing  larger  shares 
of  the  rapid-growth  manufacturing  sectors  (paper,  printing,  rubber, 
chemicals,  stone,  clay  and  glass,  ordnance,  metals,  instruments, 
electrical  machinery,  and  non-automotive  transportation  equipment). 
In  such  diversification,  the  state  may  be  expected  to  attract  primarily 
companies  with  a  "foot-loose"  orientation  rather  than  those  which 
are  resource-  or  market-oriented. 


CHAPTER  IV 
THE  IMPACT  OF  DEFENSE  EXPENDITURES  ON  THE  ECONOMY  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

Massachusetts  ranks  among  the  top  half  dozen  states  in  the 
country  in  terms  of  the  production  of  military  goods.   In  recent 
years  between  4  anr1  5  per  cent  of  all  military  prime  contracts  have 
been  awarded  within  the  state,  a  share  which  exceeds  that  of  the  area's 
population  and  income  by  more  than  a  third.  Somewhere  between  7  and 
10  per  cent  of  the  productive  resources  of  the  state  have  been  tied  up 
in  military  production  in  recent  years.  At  least  10  per  cent  of  the 
Personal  Income  of  the  state  flows  directly  from  this  source.   If  the 
secondary,  or  indirect,  effects  of  consumer  and  business  expenditures 
are  taken  into  account,  the  volume  of  income  stimulated  by  military 
demands  may  be  as  much  as  twice  as  high. 

The  share  of  the  Gross  National  Product  in  the  United  States  re- 
presented by  military  expenditures  has  tended  to  be  over  9  per  cent 
of  the  total  during  the  last  decade.   This  has  rendered  the  economy  as 
a  whole  particulaily  sensitive  to  changes  in  the  amount  and  composition 
of  the  defense  budget.   In  supplying  more  than  its  share  of  military 
needs,  Massachusetts  has  become  more  dependent 

than  most  states  on  a  steady  or  rising  flow  of  Department  of  Defense 
pu. chases  to  sustain  its  economy.   This  is  true  not  only  because  of 
the  comparatively  high  rate  of  defense  production  in  the  state  but  is 
due  also  to  the  highly  specialized  nature  of  this  production  and  the 
skills  involved. 

Following  the  post  Korean  War  cut-backs,  Massachusetts  has 
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attracted  until  this  year  an  ever-increasing  share  of  total  contracts 
awards.  This  trend  had  its  origins  in  the  growing  importance  in  the 
military  budget  of  programs  to  develop  complex,  new  weapons  systems 
which  required  the  sophisticated  scientific  and  technical  skills  that 
Massachusetts  was  able  to  provide.  These  programs  have  had  an  un- 
usually large  component  of  research  and  development  expenditures. 
Today  many  of  these  programs  are  nearing  completion.  The  period  of 
research  and  development  has  in  many  projects  given  way  to  the  pro- 
duction stage.  Accordingly,  Massachusetts  employment  is  already  re- 
flecting the  changing  nature  of  defense  procurement  even  though  the 
military  budget  itself  has  remained  fairly  stable.  The  significance 
of  military  expenditures  in  the  Massachusetts  economy  can  be  appre- 
ciated fully,  however,  only  with  the  help  of  careful  quantitative 
estimates.   Since  none  of  the  data  available  for  measuring  the  signi- 
ficance of  such  expenditures  are  perfect  for  the  purpose,  a  variety 
of  types  of  evidence  must  be  marshalled. 
Share  of  Massachusetts  Economy  Related  to  Military  Production 

At  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Economic  Advisors,  the  Division 
of  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industries,  which  con- 
ducts an  annual  census  of  manufactures  in  Massachusetts,  made  a 

special  study  of  replies  to  questions  bearing  on  defense  related 
work  for  the  year  1962 .   In  the  census,  firms  are  asked  to  state  the 
proportion  of  final  production  done  on  government  defense  contracts, 
either  primary  or  seconday.  The  questionnaire  relates  only  to  manu- 
facturing production  and  excludes  all  research  and  development 
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performed. 

The  results  of  the  survey  show  that  in  1962  about  53.,  000  pro- 
duction workers  or  eleven  percent  of  the  total  employed  in  private 
manufacturing  in  the  state  were  working  on  defense  contracts.   Thir- 
teen per  cent  of  the  value  of  final  output  in  manufacturing  industries 
fell  in  this  category.   However,  since  these  figures  exclude  re- 
search and  development  and  non-production  workers,  they  undoubtedly 
understate  the  total  number  of  persons  engaged  by  private  firms  in 
defense  work.   In  addition,  the  census  does  not  cover  those  employed 
directly  by  the  Federal  government  or  those  working  for  firms  which 
sell  part  of  their  output  "off-the-shelf"  or  without  contracts  for 
defense-related  production.   In  defense  industries  as  a  whole  in  the 
United  States  production  workers  account  for  about  57  per  cent  of  all 
employees.   If  production  workers  in  defense  industries  in  Massachu- 
setts are  also  57  per  cent  of  total  employees  the  total  employment 
in  military  production  in  private  industry  in  Massachusetts  in  1962 
would  be  closer  to  93,000  or  about  5  per  cent  of  the  state's  total  non- 
agricultural  employment.  Even  this  estimate  is  likely  to  be  an  under- 
estimate as  it  does  not  fully  take  into  account  those  engaged  in  re- 
search and  development  and  other  private  non-manufacturing  activites. 
Research  and  development  contracts  account  for  at  least  one-third  of 
all  military  contracts  to  private  firms  awarded  in  the  state  and  may 
in  certain  industries  account  for  more  than  half  the  value  of  defense- 
related  output.   Ey  another  approach,  total  1962  employment  in  those 
manufacturing  industries  which  were  primarily  engaged  in  defense 
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production  is  estimated  at  103.3  thousand,  about  15  per  cent  of  all 
manufacturing  employment  in  Massachusetts,  as  shown  in  Table  IV- 1. 
The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  estimates  that  80  per  cent  of 
workers  in  these  industries  are  engaged  in  defense  production.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Bureau  calculates  the  number  of  persons  working 
on  defense  production  in  non-defense  industries  to  be  almost  as 
large  as  those  in  the  defense  industries  proper^  although  the  payroll 
implications  of  this  estimate  compared  to  the  total  defense  budget  make 
it  seem  somewhat  excessive. 

To  employees  engaged  in  military  production  in  the  manu- 
facturing sec  govs  must  be  added  those  involved  in  research  and 
development,  for  which  no  direct  employment  estimates  are  available. 
Account  must  also  be  taken  of  persons  engaged  in  research  in  non- 
profit institutions.  Three  to  five  thousand  persons  is  perhaps  a 
reasonable  guess  for  the  number  engaged  on  the  roughly  $100  million 
of  research  and  development  contracts  awarded  each  year  to  non-profit 
institutions  in  Massachusetts. 

Finally,  civilians  employed  directly  by  the  federal  government 
in  defense  activities  amounted  to  28,721  in  1£62.  Even  without  the 
rather  questionable  estimates  of  employment  related  to  military  re- 
search and  development  activities,  the  total  of  direct  civilian  em- 
ployment in  private  industry  a,  d  the  federal  government  on  military 
production  contracts  probably  amounted  to  over  130,000  in  1962,  or 
about  7  per  cent  of  all  non-agricultural  employment  in  Massachusetts 
If  persons  engaged  In  research  and  development  and  those  working  on 
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EMPLOYMENT  AND  EARNINGS  IN  DEFENSE  INDUSTRIES 
IN  MASSACHUSETTS  -  1956-19621 

Total  Compensation 

Employment  of  Employees 

Sept.      Sept.      (^lOOO's  of  Dollars) 
Industry  Group  1956       1962       1955         1962 

Ammunition,  Except  SmaHArms2  762  14,057  gjjl8  87Q060 

Sighting  &  Fire  Control 

Equipment       1,253  5,677  6,785  42,807 

Small  Arms                2,639  3,104  12,174  17,078 

Ordnance  &  Accessories,  n.e.c.    -        167         -  391 

Subtotal:   Ordnance 

C  ommun i  c a t  i  on  Equipment 
Electronic  Components 
and  Accessories 

Aircraft  and  Parts 

Ship  and  Boat  Building 
and  Repairing 

Subtotal:      Manufacturing    not  avail.  100,249  not  avail.  6l6,992 

Business   Services,    n.e.c. 
(Inc.    Research  %  „   „ 

and  Development)  10,506  28,842  43,963  172,343 

Federal  Government  ^ 

Civilian    (Defense -Related)  29, 3373  28,721^  14,000^  150,000^ 

Military  not  avail.  37,052^  184,000^  l6l,0006 

Total  Non-Agricultural 

Employment  1,880,000'   1,983,400' 

Sources:      Compensation  7*481,000    9,752, 0008 


4,654 

23,005 

21,877 

147,336 

not  avail . 

31,310 

not  avail. 

194,085 

I!                   !' 

28,869 

1!            t! 

152,198 

9,514 

9,042 

67,609 

7,229 

8,023 

55,764 

1.  Unless  otherwise  noted,  data  are  from  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  Division  of  Employment  Security,  Employment  and 
Wa.p-es  for  the  Year  1956,,  and  same  for  1962.   1962  Is  the  latest 
year  for  which  figures  are  currently  available. 

2.  Includes  missile  frames. 

3.  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Boston 
Regional  Office 

4.  U.  S.  Congress,  Joint  Economic  Committee,  Background  Material  and 
Economic  Aspects  of  Military  Procurement  and  Sup"ply ,  Pg .  5 . 

5.  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Office  of  Business  Economics. 

6.  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United 
States,  1964,  Pg.  259. 

7.  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  Department  of  Labor  and  Industries, 
Division  of  Statistics.   This  total  is  used  rather  than  that  of 
D.E.S.  because  of  its  broader  coverage.   It  differs  chiefly  from 
the  latter  in  including  government  employees. 

8.  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Survey  of  Current  Business , 
August  1956  and  1963. 
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defense  production  in  non-defense  industries  were  included,  the  ratio 
would  most  likely  exceed  10  per  -cent 

By  still  another  procedure  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
has  itself  estimated  that  civilians  employed  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  manufacturing  industries  primarily  engaged  in  defense  pro- 
duction represented  6.5  per  cent  of  total  non-agricultural  employees 
in  the  state  in  1962.  For  the  United  States  as  a  whole  the  figure  is 
5  per  cent.   In  the  B.L.S.  calculations,  Massachusetts,  in  percentage 
terms,  ranks  sixth  in  the  nation  and  includes  4.6  per  cent  of  all 
such  employees  in  the  country. 

The  same  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  study  shows  that  wage  and 
salary  disbursements  to  civilian  and  military  personnel  in  defense 
related  work  throughout  Massachusetts  amounted  to  slightly  over  a 
billion  dollars  in  I962.   Our  estimate,  in  Table  IV-1  which  is  somewhat 
more  inclusive,  is  a  little  higher.  Either  represents  over  ten  per 
cent  of  total  wage  and  salary  disbursements  in  the  state. 
Value  of  Production 

Prime  military  contract  awards  in  the  state  have  run  consistently 
over  a  billion  dollars  since  1959.  The  total  reached  a  peak  of  $1.3 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1962,  but  the  average  has  hovered  just  above 
the  $1  billion  mark,  as  shown  in  Table  IV-2.  Replies  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  Industries'  census  questionnaires  in  1962  indicated 
that  over  $1.4  billion  of  final  product  of  manufacturers  in  the  state 
was  produced  in  fulfillment  of  defense  contracts,  either  primary  or 
secondary.  This  figure  excludes  military  research  and  development, 
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TABLE  IV- 2 


MILITARY  PRIMS  CONTRACTS 
FOR  MASSACHUSETTS  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 
FISCAL  YEARS  1951  -  1964 


Fiscal  Year 


1951 
1952 

1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 

1957 
1958 

1959 
i960 
1961 
1962 

1963 
1964 


(Millions 

of   Dollars) 

Massachusetts 

United  States 

Massachusetts 

as   a   fo  of   U.    S. 

29,519.5 

894.6 

2.1 

38,478.5 

1,029.7 

2.6 

26,994.2 

688.9 

2.6 

10,631.6 

246.1 

2.3 

13,971.6 

332.0 

2.4 

16,490.5 

509.3 

3.1 

19,855.8 

604.7 

3.3 

22,752.3 

734.5 

3.5 

23/?02.0 

1,150.5 

5.2 

22,462.2 

1,070.4 

5.2 

24,304.7 

1,072.4 

4.8 

27.800.4 

1,310.0 

5.2 

28,107.9 

1,060.2 

4.2 

27,470.4 

1,032.1 

4.2 

Source:   U.  S,  Department  of  Defense,  Prime  Contract  Awards  by  State, 
for  various  years,  Tables  1  and  3,  "Net  Value  of  Military 
Procurement  Actions  for  Supplies,  Services  and  Construction 
ty  Fiscal  Years.11   The  Department  of  Defense  emphasizes 
that  data  are  prime  contracts  by  State  and  do  not  provide 
any  direct  indication  as  to  the  State  in  which  work  is 
actually  clone. 
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which  accounted  for  about  a  third  of  a  billion  dollars  in  prime  con- 
tracts in  the  state  in  that  year.  On   the  other  hand,  it  majr  be  sub- 
ject to  some  double- counting  to  the  extent  that  both  prime  arid  secondary 
contractors  included  the  value  of  the  same  output  in  their  replies. 
In  addition  the  value  of  final  production  in  a  state  is  not  a  true 
measure  of  net  value  of  production  within  the  state.  Unlike  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  a  state  is  not  a  relatively  self-sufficient 
economic  unit  nor  is  it  possible  to  measure  the  flows  of  intermediate 
goods  and  services  into  and  out  of  the  state  which  are  embodied  in  the 
state's  production. 

Table  IV-3  presents  estimates  made  in  a  recent  study  of  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  and  services  for  defense  purposes  and  the  related 
personal  income  for  Massachusetts  for  the  years  1951  to  1961.  Esti- 
mates in  this  extremely  useful  study  are  based  on  an  allocation  of 
federal  government  military  purchases  of  goods  and  services,  among  the 
states  and  over  time  and  among  defense  and  non-defense  industries. 
In  this  study  the  total  value  of  goods  and  services  produced  in  I961 
for  national  defense  in  Massachusetts  is  calculated  at  close  to  $1.7 
billion  in  1961.   Personal  income  resulting  directly  from  these  ex- 
penditures was  estimated  at  $1.3  billion,  almost  10  per  cent  of  state 
personal  income  in  that  year.  About  §i±Q0   million  of  the  value  of  goods 
and  services  represented  wages  and  salaries  of  government  military  and 
civilian  personnel  employed  in  defense  work,  leaving  the  total  contri- 
bution of  the  private  3c-ctor  at  $1.3  billion.   This  figure  exceeds  the 
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TABLE  IV- 3 


ESTIMATED  ANNUAL  DEFENSE  PURCHASES  AND  INCOME  -  1951-1961 

(Millions  of  Dollars) 


Year 

1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 

1955 
1955 

1957 
1958 

1959 
i960 

1961 


Estimated  Annual 
"Defense  Purchases" 
Massachusetts  United  States 


956 
1,255 

1,3.14 

996 

908 
1,010 

1,195 
1,290 

1,536 
1,543 

1 ,  690 


28,663 

39,983 
42,234 


?! 
•J 


4,045 


32,102 
33,457 

36,646 

36,889 
39,044 
38,196 
41,229 


Estimated  "Defense 
Income"  in  Massachusetts 


Amount 


989 


804 


Per  Cent 


10.7 


7.5 


1,300 


9.5 


Source :   Roger  Edwin  Bolton,  "Defense  Purchases  and  Regional  Growth 

in  the  United  States , "  Doctoral  Thesis,  Harvard  University, 
December  19 63 . 
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value  of  prime  military  contract  awards  to  Massachusetts  in  that  year 
by  about  $300  million. 

On  the  whole  it  would  appear  that  7  to  10  per  cent  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts economy  was  directly  involved  in  production  for  national  de- 
fense in  1962.   Since  that  was  a  peak  year  in  terms  of  contract  awards 
in  the  state ,  the  present  degree  of  involvement  with  military  work  is 
now  significantly  lower. 
Growth  of  the  Defense  Industry  in  Massachusetts 

The  Massachusetts  economy  benefited  from  a  major  shift  in  the 
pattern  of  defense  procurement  at  the  end  of  the  Korean  War.  The  trend 
reflected  revolutionary  changes  in  weaponry,  away  from  conventional 
mass  production  items  such  as  tanks  and  other  vehicles ,  mechanical 
weapons  and  ammunition,  to  missiles  and  electronic  equipment.  The 
concentration  on  fewer  and  more  costly  weapons  units  has  put  increasing 
emphasis  on  research  and  development,  testing  and  evaluation  of  new 
weapons  and  on  the  use  of  far  more  intricate  and  sophisticated  tech- 
niques of  production.   Missiles,  which  accounted  for  5  per  cent  of 
hard  good  deliveries  in  fiscal  year  1951.*  represented  a  third  of  all 
defense  contract  awards  in  1961 .  Electronic  contracts  during  the  same 
period  rose  from  11  per  cent  to  18  per  cent  of  the  total.   By  1961 
the  two  combined  accounted  for  more  than  half  of  all  military  hard 
goods  contracts. 

Along  with  the  shift  in  types  of  procurement  came  a  pronounced 
shift  in  the  geographical  distribution  of  contract  awards  to  areas  with 
special  capabilities  in  producing  the  new  weapons.   New  England  and 
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the  Pacific  and  Mountain  regions  gained  at  the  expense  of  the  Middle 
Atlantic  and  East  North  Central  parts  of  the  country.   Massachusetts, 
with  its  concentration  of  educational,  scientific  and  research  organi- 
zations, was  particularly  well  situated  to  supply  the  highly  specia- 
lized scientific  and  engineering  and  technical  skills,  together  with 
the  specialized  facilities  and  labor  skills  needed  to  fulfill  the 
changing  requirements  of  defense  procurement. 

The  evidence  suggests  that  these  factors  were  the  major  influence 
in  sustaining  the  growth  of  defense  output  in  this  state  during  the 
period  from  1955  to  1962,   Missiles,  for  example,  accounted  for  40 
per  cent  of  all  military  contracts  awarded  in  Massachusetts  by  1961, 
while  electronics  and  aircraft  each  took  up  another  14  per  cent  of  the 
total.  Fifty-eight  per  cent  of  all  contracts  awarded  in  the  United 
States  for  missiles  are  for-  research  and  development.   In  electronics 
the  figure  is  25  per  cent . 

The  shift  in  the  distribution  of  prime  military  contracts  during 
the  years  following  the  Korean  War  reflects  the  reallocation  of  actual 
production.  As  Table  IV- 4  shows,  Massachusetts  was  second  only  to 
California  in  benefiting  from  the  new  distribution  of  contract  awards. 

The  relative  dependence  of  personal  income  in  the  state  on  mili- 
tary contracts  fluctuated  substantially  between  1951  and  1961.   De- 
fense expenditures  are  one  source  of  outside  demand  for  the  state's 
output  and  it  is  useful  to  compare  their  growth  with  the  expansion  of 
all  outside  demand  dUxing  the  period  In  question.  The  growth  of  the 
relatively  small,  interdependent  state  economies  depends  in  large 
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"  TABLE  IV- 4 

MILITARY  PRIME  CONTRACT  AWARDS 
PER  CENT  OF  TOTAL  IN  SELECTED  STATES 

Fiscal  Years  jJ'lscal  Year    Change  in 

1961         rex-cent 


19!51 

«...   TO""? 
-t.  ,  'J  3 

Losses: 

Michigan 

9.5^ 

Indiana 

4.5 

Illinois 

5.0 

Ohio 

6.3 

Wisconsin 

2.0 

Gains: 

California 

13.6 

Massachuse' 

fcts 

2.8 

a. 7^  -  6.8^ 

1.6  -  2.9 

2.0  -  3.0 

4.5  -  1.8 

1.0  -  1.0 

23.9  -f  10.3 

4.8  *  2.0 


Texas  3.2         5.1         +  1.9 

Colorado        0.2         2.1  +  1.9 

Florida         0.4         2.2  +  1.8 


Source:   Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  The  Changing 
Patterns  of  Defense  Procurement .,  June  1962 . 
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measure  on  demand  for  their  output  from  outside  their  borders,  or 
"export"  demand.  The  failure  of  this  outside  demand  to  materialize 
leads  also  to  a  flagging  of  expenditures  for  goods  and  services  pro- 
duced for  local  consumption  within  the  state.  An  estimated  amount 
of  personal  income  within  each  state  which  is  derived  from  industries 
producing  primarily  for  a  national  rather  than  a  strictly  local  market 
is  available.  This  includes  other  types  of  disbursements  which  origi- 
nate outside  the  state. 

In  1956  defense  income  was  15  per  cent  of  "outside"  income,  and 
in  1961  it  had  grown  to  18.7  pe^'  cent.   More  important,  however,  dur- 
ing the  intervening  years  is  the  fact  that  29  per  cent  of  the  growth 
in  total  " outside"  income  was  accounted  for  by  the  growth  in  defense 
income  alone.-*- 

Employment  trends  in  the  state  since  the  post -Korean  benchmark 
date  of  1956  reflect  the  importance  of  defense  demand.   During  the 
years  from  1956  to  19^3  about  100,000  new  jobs  were  created  represent- 
ing an  increase  of  about  5  per  cent  in  Massachusetts  r  non-agricultural 
employment.  The  total  number  of  jobs  in  manufacturing  actually  fell, 
reflecting  in  part  a  nationwide  shift  from  manufacturing  to  trades  and 
services.   Yet  employment  in  durable  goods  manufacturing,  in  which 
almost  a  third  of  the  jobs  were  in  defense  production  at  the  end  of 
the  period,        held  its  own  for  most  of  the  period.   The  number 
of  workers  in  the  defense  industries  themselves,  of  course,  rose  sub- 
stantially.  Because  of  a  change  in  classification  of  employment  data 


1  Roger  Bolton  op.  cit.,  pp.  139ff 
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in  1957,  the  exact  increase  in  employment  is  difficult  to  estimate. 
However,  leaving  aside  the  electronics  industry,  for  which  data  are  . 
not  available  for  1956,  employment  in  Ordnance,  Aircraft  and  Shipbuild- 
ing  alone  rose  by  almost  40,0Q0y  Employment  in  the  Electrical  Machinery 
industry  as  a  whole,  which  includes  Electronics,  had  a  net  increase  p£ 
11,000  though  it  fell  at  the  end  of  this  period.  Many  of  the  18,000 
job  increases  in  "business  services,  n.e .c ."  undoubtedly  reflected  the 
expansion  of  defense  research  and  development. 

The  number  of  new  jobs  created  in  major  defense  industries  alone 
would  appear  from  the  foregoing  analysis  to  have  represented  in  the 

Li 

neighborhood  of  60,000  of  the  roughly  100,000  net  increase  in  jobs  in 

the  state  between  1956  and  1962. 

Trends  in  Defense  Expenditures  --  Current  and  Future 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  1950' s,  as  we  have  seen,  defense  pro- 
duction in  the  state  was  influenced  as  much  by  the  changing  character 
of  defense  procurement  as  by  the  size  of  its  budget.  Prom  1956  to 
1964  the  increase  in  the  total  defense  budget  from  $40.7  billion  to 
$53.3  billion  was  accompanied  by  a  rise  in  military  procurement  con- 
tracts from  $19.5  billion  to  $27.5  billion.  At  the  same  time,  awards 
to  Massachusetts  contractors  grew  from  $5^9  million  to  $1  ,032  million. 

The  revolution  in  weaponry  of  the  1950' s  is  not  expected  to  be 
repeated  on  a  similar  scale  in  the  1960's  but  the   geographical   dis- 
tribution of  contract  awards  will  no  doubt  continue  to  be  influenced 
by  changing  procurement  requirements.   However,  it  is  likely  that  in 
the  near  future  a  stage's  success  in  maintaining  or  increasing  its 
volume  of  military  contracts  will  tend  to  be  more  closely  associated 
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with  the  absolute  amount  of  defense  budget  and  the  ability  and  willing- 
ness of  its  producers  to  compete  in  a  tighter  market  than  that  to 
which  they  have  been  accustomed.   Despite  this,  so  long  as  military 
procurement  continues  to  call  for  highly  sophisticated  weapons  with  a 
large  research  and  development  component,  Massachusetts  will  remain 
in  a  favorable  position  to  compete  for  its  share  of  the  budget.  To 
quote  from  the  Department  of  Defense  publication,  "The  Changing  Pat- 
tern of  Defense  Procurement": 

"A  region  that  gains  a  long  head  start  in  a  new  and 
expanding  field  of  procurement  is  bound  to  enjoy  an  en- 
during advantage,  especially  when  R&D  is  a  primary  ele- 
ment. Factors  influencing  the  location  of  awards  strict- 
ly on   merit  include  availability  of  highly  specialized 
scientific,  engineering  and  technical  manpower,  special- 
ized facilities,  labor  skills,  production  experience  and 
know-how,  together  with  competence  and  determination-  in 
presentation  of  bid  proposals.  All  these  tend  to  be 
associated  with  R&D  capability,  and  their  presence 
fosters  the  climate  in  which  long-scale  R&D  may  flourish. 

In  summary,  successful-  research  and  design,  or  develop- 
ment and  testing  effort,  often  lead  to  follow-on  pro- 
duction contracts;  and,  in  turn,  engineering  work  on 
highly  complex  new  weapon  systems  creates  new  R&D  capa- 
bility. The  process  is  circular;  and  it  regenerates 
itself." 

The  size  of  the  total  defense  budget  in  the  years  immediately 

ahead,  barring  unpredictable  developments  on  the  international  scene, 

or  uncalculated  breakthroughs  in  technology,  will  probably  remain  at 

about  its  present  level  of  close  to  $50  billion  per  year. 

The  President  has  said  recently: 

"We  estimate  that  for  fiscal  1965  and  beyond,  the  level 
of  defense  spending  will  remain  constant  --  or  maybe 
even  show  a  slight  reduction  if  there  is  no  significant 
change  in  the  threat  we  face." 
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If  the  defense  budget  Is  stabilized  at  its  present  $^0  billion 
level,  it  will  mean  a  reduction  from  last  year's  $52.3  billion  peak. 

The  budget,  shown  in  Table  IV-5*  is  broken  down  into  a  number  of  major 
expenditure  categories.  Two  of  these,  "Procurement"  and  "Research  and 
Development  Evaluation  and  Testing,"  represent  most  of  the  demand  for 
output  of  defense  industries.  Together  they  account  for  roughly  half 
of  the  total  defense  budget.  The  trend  in  these  two  items  will  pre- 
dominate in  determining  the  impact  of  budget  changes  on  Massachusetts ' 
defense  industries . 

Prior  to  the  recently  announced  budget  cuts,  these  two  items  were 
scheduled  to  fall  by  about  $2  billion  or  by  almost  9  per  cent  from  the 
previous  year.  A  classification  of  the  budget  by  major  programs  in 
Table  IV-6  makes  it  clear  that  the  planned  reductions  reflect  to  a 
considerable  extent  the  gradual  completion  of  the  build-up  of  our 
strategic  retaliatory  forces. 

It  should  be  of  some  encouragement  to  the  Massachusetts  defense 
industry  that  research  and  development  not  specifically  allocated  to 
any  specific  program  is  being  maintained  at  about  its  former  level  of 
about  $5  1/2  billion.  This  item  includes  primarily  basic  research  and 
exploratory  and  developmental  programs.   Of  possibly  greater  interest 
are  amounts  in  the  budget  for  "Space  Research  and  Technology."  This 
program,  mainly  under  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
was  scheduled  to  expand  substantially,  as  follows: 


TABLE  IV-5 

U.  S.  BUDGET  EXPENDITURES  FOR  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

(Millions  of  Dollars) 
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Program  or  Agency 


Fiscal  Year  Fiscal  Year  Fiscal  Year 
1963        1964        1965 
(Actual)     (Estimated)   (Estimated) 


Military  Personnel 
Operation  and  Maintenance 
Procurement 

Research  and  Development , 

Evaluation  and  Testing 

Military  Construction 
Family  Housing 
Civil  Defense 
Military  Assistance 

Revolving  and  Management  Funds 

Sub -Total:   Department  of 
Defense  -  Military 

Atomic  Energy 


13,000 

14, 180 

14, 660 

11,874 

11,870 

12,278 

16,632 

16,337 

14,785 

6,376 

6,943 

6,580 

1,144 

1,104 

1,056 

427 

680 

660 

203 

150 

150 

1,721 

1,400 

1,200 

l,4oi 

-   367 

169 

49,973 
2,758 


52,300 


2,800 


51,200 


2,735 


Other  Defense-Related  Activities 
Trust  Funds  and  Intra- 
Government  Transfers 


708 


TOTAL  DEFENSE  ACTIVITIES    53,429 


911 
56,011 


1.276 
55,211 


Source:   U.  3.  Budget  Bureau,  The  Budget  of  the  United  States 
Government  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30 ,  19  65 . 
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TABLE  IV- 6 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  BUDGET  PROGRAM 

(Billions  of  Dollars) 


Ma;) or  Military  Programs 

Strategic  Retaliatory  Forces 

Continental  Air  Missile  Defense 

Forces 

General  Purpose  Forces 

Airlift  ana  Sea  Lift  Forces 

Reserve  Forces 

General  Support 

Retired  Pay 

Civil  Defense 

Military  Assistance 

Proposed  Legislation 

Research  and  Development.,  n.e.e 

TOTAL 


Total  Obligational  Availability 
Fiscal  Year  Fiscal  Year  Fiscal  Year 


19o3 
(Actual) 

8.4 


5.1 


1964         1955 
(Estimated)   (Estimated) 


7.3 


5.4 
52.5 


5.3 


1.9 

1.9 

1.8 

17.9 

18.2 

18.5 

1.4 

1.3 

1.4 

1.8 

2.0 

2.0 

13.1 

13.9 

14.8 

1.0 

1.2 

1.4 

.1 

.1 

.4 

l  .6 

1.1 

1.1 

52.4 


Source:   U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  The  Budget  of  the  United  States 
Government  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30 ,    1965 ." 
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Fiscal  Year  Fiscal  Year  Fiscal  Year 

1963  1964  1965 

$2,552  billion,        $4,400  billion,        $4,992  billion 
actual  estimated  estimated 

In  Massachusetts  the  effects  of  cutbacks  within  the  defense  bud- 
get have  already  been  felt  in  some  quarters  and  can  be  predicted  in 
others.   Plans  for  closing  the  Springfield  Armory  and  the  Watertown 
Arsenal  over  the  next  three  or  four  years  are,  perhaps  the  most 
publicized  aspects.   Together  they  will  represent  a  loss  of  about 
4500  jobs  by  1968.  However.,  employment  in  the  major  defense  indus- 
tries in  the  state  has  already  fallen  by  about   19,000  from  the  peak 
of  two  years  ago.   The  figure  was  down  by  8  per  cent  in  September 
from  a  year  ago,  followinb  a  slightly  larger  decline  from  the  year 
before.   Ordnance  has  suffered  most,  with  a  drop  of  about  25  per  cent 
from  the  peak  in  1962.  Employment  in  Transportation  Equipment,  which 
includes  aircraft,  on  the  other  hand,  picked  up  during  the  past  year 
as  indicated  by  Table  IV-7.   Table  IV- 7  also  shows  that  the  total  de- 
cline in  employment  major  defense  industries  and  federal  government 
defense  employment  has  been  about  22,000  since  1962 . 

Currently ,  awards  of  military  prime  contracts  to  Massachusetts 
are  holding  steady,  as  shown  in  Table  IV-2,  after  dropping  from  the 
peak  in  1962 .  Since  then  the  fall  in  total  awards  for  the  U.S.  has 
been  negligible,  but  Massachusetts'  share  of  the  total  has  declined 
from  5.2  per  cent  to  4.2  per  cent. 

For  the  most  part,  the  detailed  data  available  are  not  suffi- 
ciently current  to  permit  up-to-date  analysis  of  trends  with  a  high 
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TABLE  IV-7 


CHANGES  IN  EMPLOYMENT:   MAJOR  DEFENSE  INDUSTRIES 

(Thousands  of  Workers) 


September  19,  1962  September  19,  1963 


Ordnance 

C  ommuni  cations  Equipmai t 

Electronic  Components 

Transportation  Equipment 

Total  Private 

Federal  Civilian 
(Defense  Only) 

Total,  Including  Government 


to 

September  19, 

19 

53 

Sep 

to 
t  ember*  19, 

1964 

Total: 
2  Years 

-  3.6 

-  4.2 

- 

7.8 

-  4.1 

-  2.1 

- 

6.2 

-  2.8 

-  1.0 

- 

3.8 

-  2.1 

+   0.9 

- 

1.2 

-  12.5 

-  6.4 

_ 

19.0 

2.8 

21.8 


Source :   Private  employment  from  Massachusetts  Department  of  Labor 
and  Industries.  Division  of  Statistics;  Government  employ- 
ment from  the  Boston  Regional  Office  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics. 
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degree  of  reliability.  However,,  the  evidence  which  is  available  in- 
dicates that  defense  production  is  playing  a  substantially  smaller 
role  in  the  state  economy  than  it  did  two  years  ago.   If  the  military 
budget  is  to  be  kept  down  to  its  present  level,  Massachusetts  must  be 
prepared  for  demand  from  this  source  to  supply  a  diminishing  share  of 
the  aggregate  demand  for  its  labor  force  and  industrial  capacity. 
Indirect  Effects  and  Readjustment  Problems 

The  direct  effects  of  cutbacks  in  military  expenditures  are  in 
their  immediate  impact  on  jobs  and  incomes.   The  indirect  effects  are 
those  induced  as  the  initial  changes  in  turn  affect  demand  for  the  out' 
put  of  other  workers.  The  sum  of  these  indirect  effects  may  be  quite 
substantial,  but  they  are  difficult  to  measure  for  particular  states 
or  regions.  A  previously  cited  study  estimates  that  the  additional 
indirect  effects  on  employment  and  income  of  a  cutback  in  defense  ex- 
penditures would  in  total  be  equal  to  the  direct  effects. 

A  general  reduction  in  defense  expenditures ,  if  not  offset  by 
growth  in  other  types  of  demand,  would  have  a  severe  impact  on  the 
national  and  state  economy.  This  underlines  the  need  for  policies 
which  are  conducive  to  an  expanding  economy.   Preliminary  results  of 
a  recent  study  by  the  Harvard  Economics  Project  show  that  the  overall 
effect  on  regional  employment  would  be  negligible  if  cutbacks  in 
military  expenditures  were  exactly  balanced  by  an  increase  In  consumer 
expenditures.   Even  so,  however,  the  sectoral  composition  of  output 
and  production  would  change  substantially.   In  New  England,  the  indus- 
tries that  would  be  destined  to  suffer  most  from  the  assumed  shift 
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from  defense  to  consumer  purchases  ar*e: 


Aircraft  and  Other  Transportation  Equipment 

Ordnance 

Instruments 

Communication  and  Electronic  Equipment 

Business  Services 

Those  benefiting  most  would  be: 

Trade 

Personal  Repair  Services 

Finance  and  Insurance 

Medical  and  Educational  Services 

Transport 

Apparel 

Leather 

Fabrics  and  Yarn 

Food 

Livestock 

The  resources  and  skills  required  for  production  of  electronic 
equipment  are  not  readily  adapted,  for  example,  to  producing  clothing 
or  catching  fish.  As  Gardner  Ackley,  chairman  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisors,  said  recently  in  Boston,  speaking  of 
the  decline  already  taking  place  in  employment  in  certain  defense  in- 
dustries, 

"The  resources  released  by  this  decline  tend  to  be 
rather  highly  specialized:  highly  localized, 
and,  in  general,  less  easily  transferred  to  satis- 
fying other  demands  than  has  been  the  case  in  pre- 
vious defense  shifts.   Moreover,  the  resources  re- 
leased include  some  of  our  key  scientific  and  tech- 
nical resources,  and  failure  fully  to  utilize 
these  resources  would  be  particularly  serious.'1 

The  problem  of  conversion  from  military  to  civilian  production 

differs  in  a  fundamental  way  from  that  faced  after  World  War  II.   The 

ik  of  firms  at  that  time  was  to  get  back  to  the  work  they  had  been 

doing  before  the  way,  in  other  words,  to  reconvert.   The  bulk  of 
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defense  production  today,  on  the  other  hand,  is  concentrated  in  firms 
and  departments  and  even  entire  industries  that  came  into  existence 
mainly  to  meet  defense  needs.   They  have  no  background  of  production 
for  civilian  needs  to  which  to  return.   Their  problem  is  one  of  con- 
version to  new  lines  of  production.  They  must  find  or  literally 
create  new  products  that  they  are  capable  of  producing  profitably  if 
they  are  to  s-cay  in  business  in  the  absence  of  government  demand. 

The  policies  which  the  federal  government  follows  will  play  an 
important  role  in  determining  how  the  resources  released  from  military 
production  will  find  future  employment.  The  Administration  may  choose 
to  offset  the  declining  amount  of  these  purchases  through  reductions 
in  taxes,  through  transfer  payments  to  states,  business  or  individuals, 
through  increases  in  other  federal  expenditure  programs,  or  by  some 
combination  of  the  three.   Increasing  investment  in  NASA  programs, for 
example,  would  absorb  far  more  readily  the  skilled  manpower  freed  from 
defense  production  in  Massachusetts  than  would  the  same  expenditure  on 
consumption  items  or,  for  that  matter,  than  would  expenditures  on 
standard  types  of  military  procurement  or  personnel.   The  state  economy 
has  been  facing  major  tasks  of  readjustment  to  the  changing  patterns 
of  military  expenditures  In  recent  years,  though  there  Is  some  evi- 
dence that  the  worst  may  be  nearly  past,  readjustments  are  likely  to 
continue  to  be  necessary.  The  distribution  of  defense  production  in 
1962  In  Massachusetts  was  quite  uneven,  as  shown  in  Table  IV-o.   The 
Impact  of  defense  cutbacks  on  particular  communities  will  likewise  vary 
substantially. 
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While  the  demands  for  action  at  the  state  level  are  likely  to 
increase,  compensating  economic  policy  at  this  level  is  less  effective 
than  at  the  federal  level.   Still,  the  state  should  try  to  foresee  the 
effect  of  cutbacks  in  military  expenditures,  both  to  formulate  its 
position  vis-a-vis  the  federal  government  and  to  take  those  steps  which 
will  facilitate  the  necessary  adjustments.   Technical  education  and 
retraining  programs  are  among  the  activities  which  are  available  to 
the  state  to  help  displaced  workers.   It  is  appropriate  to  mention 
again  at  this  point,  however,  that  the  state's  tax  structure,  with  its 
relatively  heavy  reliance  on  the  property  tax,  aggravates  rather  than 
ameliorates  the  economic  impact  of  such  major  changes  as  are  occurring 
in  the  defense-related  industries. 


TABLE  IV- 8 

DISTRIBUTION  OP  MILITARY  PRODUCTION 
AMONG  MASSACHUSETTS   COUNTIES  IN  19o2 
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Amount 

(Thousands 

of  j£ll_ars)     Per  Cent 


Barnstable ,  Bristol,  Dukes , 
Nantucket  and  Plymouth  1 

Berkshire ,  Franklin , 

Hampden  and  Hampshire-*- 

Essex 

Middlesex 

Norfolk 

Suffolk 

Worcester 


95,963 

6.8 

212,830 

15.2 

379,225 

27.0 

377/271 

26.7 

142,256 

10.1 

60,882 

4.3 

139,641 

9.9 

-^Counties  have  been  grouped  to  avoid  disclosing  opera' 
tions  of  individual  establishments. 


Source:   Massachusetts  Department  of  Labor  and  Industries, 
Division  of  Statistics. 


CHAPTER  V 
MASSACHUSETTS'  UNIONS,  WORK  STOPPAGES  AND  WAGE  LEVELS 

For  those  who  see  a  vigorous  and  active  labor  movement  as  basic 
to  improvements  in  working  conditions  and  the  level  of  living,  the 
health  of  organized  labor  is  an  important  issue.   This  Chapter  will 
restrict  itself  to  examining  the  growth  of  union  relative  wages,  es- 
pecially in  highly  unionized  industries,  and  the  degree  of  labor  strife 
as  measured  by  time  lose  due  to  strikes. 

The  labor  situation  in  Massachusetts  in  1964  appears  generally 
sound.   From  the  union  standpoint  its  weakest  aspect  is  a  continuing 
decline  in  the  number  of  union  members.   In  large  part  this  reflects 
employment  declines  in  industries  which  have  high  concentrations  of 
union  members.   However,  there,  has  been  recent  union  growth  in  trade 
and  government . 

Despite  a  large  union  population,  the  state  has  an  enviable 
record  in  the  small  percentage  of  working  time  lost  due  to  work  stop- 
pages.  In  some  measure  this  is  traceable  to  a  concentration  of  in- 
dustries with  low  national  strike  rates  but  more  important   is  the 
relatively  low  level  of  lost  time  among  the  same  industries  in  Massa- 
chusetts compared  to  the  levels  of  time  lose  in  these  industries  in 
the  nation  as  a  whole.   Lastly,  wage  levels  in  the  state  are  modest 
and  their  rate  of  increase  has  been  equally  modest.   Thus,  it  appears 
that  Massachusetts  enjoys  an  active  union  movement  which  does  not  appear 
to  have  contributed  to  an  unstaole  work  relationship,  or  one  which  has 
bought  industrial  peace  a  c  the  price  of  excessive  wages  or  wage  changes. 
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National  Growth 

The  latter  years  of  the  decade  of  the  1950s  and  the  early  ones 
of  the  1960s  were  not  kind  to  organized  labor.   The  number  of  union 
members  in  the  United  States  has  gone  from  a  high  point  of  around 
17.4  million  in  1956  to  about  lb. 6  million  in  1962,  as  shown  in  Table  V-l. 
As  a  percentage  of  those  employed  in  the  non-agricultural  sectors  of 
the  economy,  this  has  meant  a  decline  in  the  organization  rate  from 
33  per  cent  in  1956  to  30  per  cent  in  1962 . 

In  modern  times  unions  have  enjoyed  their  greatest  success  in 
such  industries  as  mining,  railroads,.-  trucking,  construction,  and  mass 
production  Industries  like  steel,  rubber  and  automobiles.   But  in  re- 
cent years,  with  the  exception  of  construction,  none  of  these  sectors 
of  the  economy  has   achieved  significant  employment  gains.   This  has 
tended  to  limit  union  growth.   Since  by  1956  these  sectors  were  already 
highly  organized,  there  were  few  opportunities  for  extension  of  union 
membership.   This  has  meant  that  the  most  likely  prospect  for  growth 
was  by  "new"  organization  in  the  underorganized  sectors  like  wholesale 
and  retail  trade,  services,  and  government .  To  date.,  gains  in  these 
sectors  have  ^een   modest.   The  generally  accepted  reasons  for  the  lack 
of  clear-cut  success  are  that  these  sectors  are  difficult  to  organize 
because  of  (l)  the  relatively  small  size  of  the  typical  employment  unit, 

(2)  the  lack  of  legislation  conducive  to  organization,  especially  as 
it  relates  to  certain  governmental  and  non-profit  hospital  employees, 

(3)  the  nature  of  the  jobs  and  the  outlook  of  the  people  who  hold  them, 
and  (4)  the  high  proportion  of  women  with  a  short-term  interest  in  the 
Job   employed  ir  them. 
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TABLE  V-l 
UNION  MEMBERSHIP  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES1 

Union  Members  Members  as  Per  Cent 
Union  Members   as   a_  Per  Cent   of  Non-Agr icultura  1 
Year      (Thousands )    of  Labor  Ecrce       Employment 

1953         —  25.2  34.1 

195^         -~  25.1  35.1 


1 


1355         --  24.4  33.6 

1956  17,490  24.8  33.4 

1957  17,369  24.5  32.8 
1358  17,029  23.9  33.1 

1959  17,117  23.8  32.1 

1960  17,049  23.3  31.4 

1961  16,303  22.0  30.1 

1962  l6,5oo  22.0  29.7 

Before  union  growth  can  be  measured,  a  determination  must  first  be 
made  of  who  is  considered  to  be  a  union  member.   This  may  seem 
simple,  a  union  member  being  one  who  belongs  to  a  union;  but  what 
kind  of  union,  and  who  determines  whether  a  particular  person  is 
counted  as  a  member?   Both  Massachusetts  and  Federal  statistics  on 
union  membership  are  based,  upon  written  questionnaires  sent  to  of- 
ficials of  labor  unions,  supplemented  by  other  data  where  replies 
are  net  received.   The  United  States  Department  of  Labor  survey 
includes  all  AFL-CIO  affiliates  and  independents  known  to  be  inter- 
state In  character.   In  addition,  an  estimate  is  made  of  aggregate 
member  shp  in  single -firm  and  unaffiliated  unions.   For  Massachusetts, 
the  survey  consists  of  '  all  local  labor  organizations  known  to  be 
in  existence  as  of  January  15  of  each  year."   In  both  cases,  the 
figures  on  membership  are  those  reported  by  the  unions. 

Approximately  one-sixth  of  the  national  unions  use  their  total 
per  capita  tax  receipts  from  locals  divided,  by  the  per  capita  tax 
rate  as  the  estimate  of  their  membership.   Many  unions,  especially 
the    who  bargain  in  seasonal  industries,  will  have  a  number  of 
members  for  whom  only  partial  per  capita  taxes  are  paid.   Thus, 
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TABLE  V-l  (Cont.) 


many  unions  include  in  their  estimates  those  who  are  (l);  promoted  out 
of  the  bargaining  unit  during  the  year,  (2)  unemployed  or  sick  a 
portion  of  the  year,.  (3)  in  military  service,  or  (4)  in  locals 
whose  financial  status  is  such  as  to  cause  their  per  capita  assess- 
ments to  be  lowered.   This  means  that  estimates  of  total  union 
membership  will  vary  somewhat  with  the  concept  of  membership  used 
by  the  reporting  officers. 


Source:   1956-1962 ,  Dire story  of  National  and  International  Labor 
Unions  In  the  United  Sta..te_3r,  1£63. ,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Bulletin  No.  1395^ 
May  1964. 

(Includes  all  national  and  international  unions,  federal  labor  unions 
and  local  industrial  unions  directly  affiliated  with  the  AFL-CIO, 
single-firm  and  local  non-af filiated  unions;  excludes  Canadian  mem- 
bers of  unions  with  headquarters  in  the  United  States.) 
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State  Growth 

In  the  Commonwealth  the  apparent  high-water  mark  for  unions  came 
in  1953,  three  years  before  the  national,  as  can  be  seen  in  Table  V-2. 
In  that  year  there  were  614,385  union  members  in  Massachusetts  repre- 
senting 33  per  cent  of  non-agricultural  employment.   Since  1953  there 
has  been  an  almost  steady  decline  until  in  1964  there  were  only  557^924 
members  or  26  per  cent  of  the  state's  non-agricultural  employment. 
From  the  foregoing, it  is  clear  that  Massachusetts  is  not  a  highly 
organized  state,  for  its  percentage  of  organized  workers  is  less  than 
the  national  average.   Its  relative  position  among  the  several  states 
is  even  lower.   In  1953 ,    the  year  for  which  the  best  state  estimates 
are  available,  Massachusetts1  organizational  rate  of  33  per  cent  of 
non-agricultural  employment  ranked  the  state  seventeenth  among  the  48 
states.  Despite  this  comparatively  low  ratio  of  union  membership, 
Massachusetts  ranked  ninth  in  the  number  of  union  members.  This  placed 
her  behind  the  states  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  California,  Illinois, 
Ohio,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  and  Indiana  in  that  order.   All  of  these 
states  had  significantly  higher  organizational  rates,  ranging  from  \ 
Michigan's  high  of  43  per  cent  to  New  York's  low  of  34  per  cent.  Thus, 
among  tne  great  industrial  states,  Massachusetts  was  less  completely 
organized  though  in  its  six-state  region,  it  was  the  most  highly 
organized. 

Since  1956  national  member-snip  has  declined  4^5  per  cent.   Because 
non-agricultural  employment  has  been  growing,  this  has  meant  a  drop  of 
3.7  percentage  points  in  membership  as  a  proportion  of  non-agricultural 
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TABLE  V-2 
UNION  MEMBERSHIP  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 

Non-Agricultura  1  Members  as  Per  Cent 

Union         Employment  of  N  on  -  A  grl  cultural 

Year        Members        T Thousands)  Employment 

1,845.0  33.2 

1,791.9  32.8 

1, 818.4  31.0 

1.865.6  30.7 

1.873.0  30.8 
1 , 828 . 2  30  . 5 

1.891.1  29.5 

1.916.7  29.2 
1,929.6  28.4 
1,953.0  29.2  (27. 6)1 


1953 

614,385 

1954 

539,083 

1955 

564,936 

1956 

574,096 

1957 

579,532 

1953 

559,446 

1959 

555,14-7 

i960 

558,600 

1961 

547,261 

1962 

574,295 

1963 

553,624 

1934 

557,524 

1  cBh  Q 
-*- ,  _•  j  j  « y 


28.6  (27. O)1 


Based  upon  members  less  the  34,401  in  the  government 
un ions  a dde d  In  1 9 5 2 . 

Source :   Massachusetts  Department  of  Labor  and  Industries, 

Directory  of  Labor  Organizations  in.  Ma ssachusett s ,  1954- 
1964 3  for  membership  figures.   Employment  is  from  U.  S. 
Department  o£   Labor,  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Employment 
and  Earnings  Statistics  for  S  bates,  and  Areas ,  1939-1963 , 
Bulletin  lie.  1370- 1,  1954.   Beginning  in  1562,  the 
figures  include  letter  carriers  and  post  office 
employees  and  certain  employees  of  other  government 
agencies.   In  1962,  membership  was  3^4-01  for  this  group. 
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employment.   In  Massachusetts  the  actual  loss  in  members  has  been  8.5 
per  cent.  Reflecting  the  state's  relatively  low  rate  of  employment 
growth  (approximately  one-half  that  of  the  national  rate  between  1956- 
1962)  is  the  fact  that  with  a  greater  decline  in  membership  it  experi- 
enced an  equivalent  loss  in  the  percentage  of  its  non-agricultural  em- 
ployees who  are  unionized. 

On  the  basis  of  the  best  available  data,  the  525,000  members  in 
1962  in  Massachusetts  now  qualify  the  state  for  seventh  place  in  terms 
of  most  members.   The  state's  rank  in  terms  of  percentage  of  non- 
agricultural  employment,  is  a  tie  for  ninth  and  tenth  places. 
Indus  tri  a 1  Dl f  f er e  nc  e  s 

An  alternative  way  to  compare  Massachusetts  with  the  rest  of 
the  nation  is  to  look  at  the  degree  of  union  organization  among  various 
industries  nationally  and  within  the  state.   Since  Massachusetts  is 
on  the  whole  less  well  organized,  it  is  to  be  expected  either  that  most 
specific  industries  will  show  a  similar  relationship,  or  that  the  state' 
employment  distribution  is  concentrated  in  sectors  that  are  poorly 
organized.   The  state's  industries  can  be  divided  into  three  groups, 
those  in  which  Massachusetts  is  less  well  organized,  approximately 


Because  of  the  differing  definitions  between  the  industrial  group- 
ings for  union  members  taken  from  state  records  ar.d  the  1957  stan- 
dard industrial  classifications  used  for  federal  employment  es- 
timates the  accuracy  of  the  ratios  in  this  section  should  be 
treated  vjith  caution.   It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  any  basic  trends 
are  seriously  misrepresented 
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equally  organized  or  more  highly  organized.   In  the  first  category 
are  contract  construction  with  a  local  rate  of  68  per  cent  and  a 
national  one  of  83  per  cent  and  wholesale  and  retail  trade  with  a  lo- 
cal rate  of  7  per  cent  ana  a  national  one  of .  10  per  cent.   In  the 
second  group  are  textile  mill  products,,  apparel,  and  leather  and 

leather  products  which  together  have  a  rate  of  organization  of  50  per 

and  a  national  rate 
cent,  combined  in  a  single  group  of  49  per  cent.   Printing  and  publish- 
ing is  also  in  this  group  with  a  local  rate  of  40  per  cent  and  a 
national  one  of  39  per  cent.  The  major  instance  of  higher  relative 
organization  is  state  and  local  government  which  is  24  per  cent  organ- 
ized in  Massachusetts,  while  all  governmental  employment,  federal, 
state,  and  local,  is  only  13  per  cent  organized  across  the  entire 
country. 
Intra-Sta te  Differences 

While  the  overall  record  has  been  one  of  decline,  some  employment 

groups  have  recorded,  increases  in  membership  and  others,  though  falling 

to  maintain  membership,  have  fared  fairly  well  in  the  face  of  major 

decl _nes  in  employment  (Tables  V-3  and  V-4.   Two  groups  have  run 

to 
counter  the  11  per  cent  decline  in  state'  membership  between  1954  and- 

o 

19^4v  .  ..These  two  are  clerks  in  wholesale  and  retail  trade  with  an  in- 
crease of  39  per  cent  in  membership  and  employees  of  municipal  and 
state  governments  with  a  46  per  cent  increase.  At  the  opposite  end  of 


2 

The  11  per  cent  is  obtained  by  subtracting  the  1962  membership  of 

the  unions  added  to  the  state's  count  in  1962  from  the  1964  member- 
ship figures.   If  this  is  not  done   ere  decline  is  5.2  per  cent. 
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TABLE  V-3 
UNION  MEMBERS  BY  INDUSTRY  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 


Year 


Boot   Build-   Clerics,   Clothing.    £a_s 
and   lng_   Wholesale     and      and   Restau 

Garment  Electric 


O1. 


no  i 


Trades   and  Retail 


Hotel   &  Metal  &    Muiici- 
Machln-    gal  and 
ery        State 


rant 


1954 

1955 

1956 
1957 
1958 

1959 
1Q60 

1961 
1962 

1963 
1964 


o 


26,3-l^ 


51,770 

^,aoi  52,252 
25,024  51,735 

24,560  54,686 


7 


j 


cLc-  jQ  [ 

24,934 
23,960 
23,890 
24,063 
21,704  55,709 
20,171  55,317 


57,322 
57,250 
54,339 
55,973 

55,940 


19,789 

19,165 

19,012 

22,462 
23,380 
24,100 
25,0  62 
27,084 

26,70.5 

27,498 


37,774 

36,932 
36,752 
36,963 
36,839 
35,789 
40,237 
40,327 
41, 106 

39,161 
39,073 


10,939 
11,226 
12,298 
12,526 
12,978 
12,760 
12.728 
12,417 
12,499 
11,996 
11,912 


10,121  123,469 

9,9^7  112,053 
9,880  118,718 
10,255  122,568 
9,608  114,855 
9,281  118,842 
9,246  117,405 


9 
9 


,324 


113,940 


33,870 

36,797 
39,436 
40,854 
41,209 
46,361 
44,086 
44,318 


,030  107,800  45,452 
6,924  105,355  48,176 
8,433  96,915  48,943 


Paper 
and 
Year  Allied 


Printing 

and 


Teaming 


ana 
Allied  Rubber  Trucking; 


Tele- 
phone 


Street 
Tex-   Rail-  Railways 
tile   roads  and  Bus 


1954 

1955 

1956 

1557 
1   ;S8 

1959 
I960 

61 


12,473 
12,693 
13,753 

14, 660 

15,114 
15,43b 
15,316 
14,921 


1962  -1  14,79 


1563 


.4,024 


1964  14, 38 


14,560 
14,914 
15,415 
IS, 582 
15.285 

15,299 
15,600 
15,298 
15,743 

16,013 
15,903 


17,310 
17,539 

18,385 

1 7  - ■'■"7 

15,278 
15,092 

16,030 
14,754 
15,614 
14,664 
12,970 


34,966 

36,117 
36,654 
37,732 
35,537 
35,057 
35,273 
33,734 

33,595 

33,635 

34,685 


18,160  46,206  22,458 
17,775  37,885  20,868 
19,505  35,178  20,665 
15,104  30,677  19,918 
19,194  25,788  17,991 
18,166  22,420  16,748 

15,435  22,311  14,743 

15,262  19,837  13,420 

15,814  18,907  12,118 
15,249  17,331  11,380 
15,115  15,339  10,908 


11,769 

10,736 

8,807 

10,133 
10,089 

9,771 
9,880 

8,091 

7,817 

7 ,  467 
8,818 


All 

Year 

Other 

3.954 

96,617 

1955 

92,138 

56 

92,680 

1957 

01,397 

1953 

87,023 

>9 

88,061 

0 

85,766 

i  51 

. 

1  . 

115, 

11!  • 

121,025 

i??£i!?ninf-;  in  196§._lett      riers  and.-   aln  other  governmental  em- 
ployees are  include  .       ill  a  pear  in  the  s  All  Other*  category. 

Source:  Dire :tor .  of  Labor  Organizations  in    sachugetts.  195^-1964. 
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TABLE  V-4 

RATES  OF  GROWTH  IN  UNION  MEMBERSHIP  AND  EMPLOYMENT 

IN  MASSACHUSETTS 


Massachusetts1 

Boston 

Brockton 

Pall  River 

Lawrence -Ha  verh ill 

Lowell 

New  Bedford 

Pittsfield 

Springfield 

Worcester 

All  Others 


Boot   and  Shoe    Ind 
Pootvjear  Less  Rubbei 


0~T 


Building  Trades 
Contract  Construction 

Clerks,,  Wholesale  and  hot  a  II 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Trade 

Clothing  and  Garment  Trades 
Apparel 

Gas  and  Electric  Workers 
ilephone  Operators  and  Workers 

Railroads 
breet  Railroads  and  Passenger 

Bus  Companies 

Transportation  and  Utilities 

Hotel  and/  Restaurant    kers 

nicipal  and  State  Employees 
Government 

Paper  and  Allied  Indu3trii 

Textile  Industrie 
xtile  Mil       -to 

Printing  and  Alliei      is 

•  V/'or.  i 
3r  and  Plastl 

jI  and  Machi  lery  Trade  i 
Fabricated  Metal 
letal 
achiner 
Electrical    ;  ilnery 
Transportation  EquJ   .-nt 
Inst rumen 


Percentage 

Percentage 

Growth   in 

Grow.t 

h   in 

Union  Membership 

Emp  1 0 

yment 

1954-1963 

1954 

-1963 

-   4.0   (-  10.0) 

4- 

9.0 

+  1.5  ■ 

+ 

11.0 

-  13.0 

— 

-  15.5 

-- 

-  17.0 

-- 

-  2Q.5 

— 

t  1.0 

i» 

0.5 

-  13.0 

— 

-  10.5 

+ 

4.0 

-  8.0 

+ 

3.0 

-  4.5 

— 

-  17.5 


•+  8.0 


+   35.0 


+  4.0 


+ 

9.0 
16.0 

49.5 

- 

36.5 

- 

12.0 

+ 

44.0 

•f 

17.0 

- 

2.5 

-f 

10.0 

- 

16.5 

-  14.5 


-  15.0 
+  15.0 
+  12.0 

-  2.0 


-  12.5 

+  l4~0 
+  3.0 

-  39.5 
+  10.0 

+  14.0 


-  3.0 

-  7.0 

+  3.5 
♦  10.0 

-  17. 

+  2°  0 
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■'■The  rate  for  Massachusetts  includes  the  federal  employees  included 
in  19:52  and  is  comparable  to  the  rates  for  the  metropolitan  areas. 
The  rate  in  parentheses  excludes  the  federal  employees  and  is  com- 
parable to  the  rate  for  the  industries. 

Source:   Figures  for  union  membership  are  based  upon  data  in  Tables 
V~2and  Vt 3 .Employment  rates  are  calculated  from  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor >    Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Employment 
and  Earnings  Statistics  for  States  and  Areas . 
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the  distribution  are  railroads  where  the  loss  in  membership  was  52  per 
cent  and  textile  mill  products  with  a  declin*  of  67  per  cent.   More  im- 
portant than  the  absolute  gains  or  declines  in  membership  if   ie  degree 
to  which  unions  have  maintained  themselves  relative  to  their  potential 
for  membe..  ship  in  the  various  industries,  defined  here  simply  in  terms 
of  employment  totals  for  broadly  defined  groups.   Not  surprisingly,  the 
wholesale  and  retail  clerks  have  the  best  record.   For  the  years  195^- 
1963  employment  in  wholesale  and  retail  trade  grew  by  12  per  cent  while 
unionism  among  clerks  in  this  industry  rose  by  35  per  cent.   The  experi- 
ence of  state  and  local  government  employees  is  also  favo.  fble.  The 
increase  in  union  members  was  44  per  cent  while  total  government  (federal, 
state,  and  local)  employment  grew  by  14  per-  cent.   For  the  last  five 
years  ( 1938-1963)  when  the  employment  growth  of  federal  employees  can 
be  separated  from  that  of  state  and  local  employees,  the  picture  is  less 
encouraging  to  unions,  for  membership  grew  by  17  per  cent  compared  to  an 
employment  growth  of  15  per  cent.   Unions  also  grew  reasonably  well  among 
paper  and  allied  products  employees,  while  in  the  clothing  and  garment 
trades,  a  small  gain  in  membership  occurred  despite  a  modest  decline  in 
employment. 

A  second  group  is  comprised  of  employees  in  gas  and  electric  utili- 
ties, building  trades,  and  printing  and  allied  products.   Their  union 
membership  grew  about  10  per  cent,  but  employment  growth  ma  ched  or  ex- 
ceeded that  rate.  The  third  group  consists  of  areas  where  tl  .  .-  was  a 
relative  loss  of  union  membership  arising  chiefly  from  an  absv lute  loss 
in  membership  which  exceeded  the  decline  in  employment.   Here  we  find 

boot  and  shoe  workers  with  a  drop  of  18  per  cent  in  membership  coupled 
with  a  drop  of  \j   per  cent  in  employment.  All  of  the  separate  union 
groups  in  transportation  and  public  utilities  (gas  and  electric  workers, 
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teamsters  and  trucking,  telephone  operators,  railroads,  and  street 
railway  employees)  had  a  combined  loss  of  membership  of  19  per  cent 
while  the  state  experienced  a  13  per  cent  loss  in  employment  in  this 
sector.  Rubber  workers  had  a  decline  in  membership  of  17  per  cent, 
while  employment  in  rubber  and  plastics  rose  by  14  per  cent.   Unionism 
in  textiles,  which  by  1963  had  lost  63  per  cent  of  every  100  members 
in  1954,  is  in  an  industry  that  lost  h0   per  cent  of  every  100  jobs 
during  the  same  nine  years.  The  b  ^ggest ,  apparent  weakness,  and  an 
important  one  because  of  the  large  number  of  workers  involved,  is  in 
metals  and  machinery.   In  195^-.-  21  per  cent  of  all  union  members  were 
in  this  industrial  category.   Between  195^  a^d  1963  membership  dropped 
by  15  per  cento   (The  number  would  be  22  per  cent  if  1964  rather  than 
1963  were  used  as  a  base  year*-.)   In  the  industrial  groups  where  these 
people  find  employment,  transportation  equipment,  fabricated  metals, 
and  primary  metals  have  declined  in  employment,  while  machinery  and 
electrical  machinery  have  grown.  And  two  of  the  declines  in  employ- 
ment have  been  modest. 

Massachusetts  is  a  state  with  a  large  number  of  union  members,  but 
with  a  percentage  of  total  non-agricultural  employment  unionized  that 
places  her  well  down  the  list  of  highly  unionized  states.   In  recent 
years  the  state's  declines  in  union  membership  have  exceeded  the 
national  average,  but  her  relatively  slow  rate  of  growth  in  employment 
has ^reserved  her  organizational  percentage  relative  to  the  national 
average.   Massachusetts  Is  poorly  organized  when  compared  to  the  other 
great  industrial  states,  but  highly  organized  when  compared  to  her 
immediate  neighbori  ,  The  bright  spot  for  unions  in  Massachusetts  has 
been  the  relative  gains  in       .rip  among  trade  and  governmental 
employees.   The  question  would 
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be  whether  these •growth  rates  can  continue  fast  enough  to  offset  the 

apparent  employment  and  union  weaknesses  in  other  sectors  of  the 

economy. 

Work  Stoppages 

The- relationship  between  an  employer  and  his  employees,,  whether 
unionized  or  not,  is  a  complex  pattern  of  numerous  dimensions.   A 
strike  is  only  one  of  these  aspects.  The  rate  of  employee  turnover, 
the  quality  of  work  habits,  and  morale,  all  are  important.   Even 
though  work  stoppages  are  not  the  sole  determinant  of  the  "quality" 
of  a  firm's  labor  relations  or  of  the  labor  climate  of  a  city  or 
state,  they  are  an  important  factor  and  the  most  visible  and  easily 
measured  of  the  several  characteristics.  Also,  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  in  situations  with  good  labor  relations  and  a  "good"  labor 
climate,  labor  disputes  would  be  at  a  minimum. 
A  Proper  Measure 

If  Massachusetts'  labor  climate  is  to  be  evaluated,  at  least 
partly,  in  terms  of  work  stoppages,  which  of  the  several  dimensions 
of  work  stoppages  should  be  used?   Should  it  be  the  number  of  workers 
involved.,  the  average  duration,  or  the  percentage  of  total  working 
time  lost?   The  method  most  often  used  is  the  percentage  of  man-days 
lost.  Whether  it  is  the  appropriate  one  depends  upon  what  one  is 
trying  to  gauge.   An  employer  thinking  of  locating  his  plant  in  an 
area  is  apt  to  be  most  interested  in  the  probability  of  a  strike  and 
of  its  possible  length.  This  would  seem  to  call  for  some  measure  like 
the  number  of  strikes  divided  by  the  number  of  collective  agreements 
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reached,  data  not  easily  available.  Even  if  such  data  were  available, 
they  would  have  to  be  adjusted  to  account  for  geographical  and  indus- 
trial differences  within  the  state.   In  addition,  national  contract 
decisions  may  not  have  much  of  an  impact  on  a  state's  labor  climate  but 
may  still  occasionally  result  in  large  numbers  of  man-hours  being  lost. 
Nor  is*  the  relative  size  of  the  industry  the  only  factor.  The  ship- 
building industry  in  Massachusetts  is  geographically  localized  and  in- 
volves somewhat  specialized  skills.  Therefore  work  stoppages  in  ship- 
building would  probably  be  much  less  important  in  setting  the  tone  of 
the  state's  labor  climate  than  would  stoppages  in  the  electronics  in- 
dustry which  is  widely  dispersed  throughout  the  state  and  involves 
more  easily  transferable  skills. 
Massachusetts  and  the  U.S. 

Recognizing  that  percentage  of  working  time  lost  due  to  work 
stoppages  is,  at  best,  only  a  partial  measure  of  the  state's  labor  cli- 
mate, one  may  still  use  it  to  make  some  meaningful  inter-state  compari- 
sons. By  any  available  measure  there  is  much  less  labor  strife  in 
Massachusetts  (fable  V-5)  than  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole.   In 
the  past  twelve  years,  the  estimated  working  time  lost  per  worker  in 
Massachusetts  has  exceeded  the  national  average  in  only  two  years, 
I960  and  1955.   In  1935  the  difference  was  fairly  small,  0.31  per  cent 
for  Massachusetts  compared  to  a  national  average  of  0.26  per  cent.   In 
I960  the  Massachusetts  rate  was  over  twice  that  of  the  United  States. 
For  the  past  twelve  years,  0.26  per  cent  of  wor    ;  time  per  year  has 
been  lost  in  the  U.S.  compared  to  only  0.18  per  cent  per  year  for 
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TABLE  V-5 

WORKING  TIME  LOST  DUE  TO  WORK  STOPPAGES 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES   AND  SELECTED  STATES 


Per  Cent  of  Working  Time  Lost 


Year 

U.S. 

Wa  s  s  . 

N.Y. 

Oalif . 

Pa. 

111. 

0 

hio 

Mich. 

N.J. 

Ind. 

1952 

.57 

.21 

.32 

.56 

1.36 

.57 

1 

.07 

.67 

.35 

1.15 

1953 

.26 

.15 

.23 

.35 

.35 

.18 

.34 

.43 

.30 

.47 

195^ 

.21 

.09 

.15 

.13 

.37 

.10 

.27 

.20 

.20 

.13 

1955 

.13 

.21 

.40 

.19 

.37 

.31 

.35 

.36 

195b 

.29 

.20 

.22 

.13 

.87 

.22 

.66 

.22 

.29 

.65 

1957 

14 

-1  !i 

.  -L-i- 

1  0 

.16 

.16 

.14 

.22 

.24 

.21 

.11 

1958 

00 

.  C-CL 

•13 

.lb 

.12 

.22 

.23 

.48 

.72 

.22 

.30 

1959 

.61 

.  C.\- 

.33 

.34 

1.82 

.57 

1 

.40 

.53 

.44 

1.83 

i960 

.17 

.40 
.10 

.20 

.08 

.25 

.10 

.13 

.14 

.17 

.22 

1961 

.14 

.  14 

.11 

.21 

.11 

.21 

.38 

.17 

.17 

1962 

.10 

.10 

-1  p 

PR 

.  CL.J 

.17 

.13 

.16 

.26 

.14 

.26 

19^3 

.13 

.12 

.19 

1  O 

.15 

.11 

.12 

.13 

.16 

Average 

.26 

.13 

.20 

.21 

.42 

.22 

.45 

.35 

.25 

.49 

Per  Cent  of  Working  Time  Lost 


Year 

Mo . 

Minn. 

Ore . 

tldoil  . 

Mont . 

W ,  Va  . 

Wise . 

Me. 

N.H. 

vt. 

Conn . 

R.I. 

1952 

.37 

.57 

.  49 

C7 
•  0   ; 

.00 

1.38 

.39 

.02 

.11 

.53 

.48 

.15 

1953 

.  42 

.15 

.13 

oQ 

.36 

.  30 

.31 

.OS 

.05 

.24 

.25 

.19 

1054 

.30 

".  "7 

«  -  I 

1.87 

1.44 

1.35 

.26 

.27 

.07 

.07 

.30 

.23 

.09 

1955 

.30 

.17 

.19 

.03 

.07 

.30 

.34 

.47 

,0o 

.15 

.23 

.39 

1956 

.15 

.32 

.05 

.12 

.06 

•  54 

.21 

.02 

.01 

.04 

.26 

.05 

1957 

.30 

.03 

.09 

.  24 

.06 

.34 

.11 

.08 

.04 

.02 

.08 

.10 

19L  • 

.24 

.11 

.77 

.43 

.13 

.23 

.15 

.05 

.16 

.03 

.10 

.03 

1959 

.32 

.94 

.22 

•  55 

2  .  ■  V{ 

.91 

.27 

.02 

.03 

.10 

.13 

.13 

I960 

.41 

.17 

.11 

.10 

.53 

.10 

.15 

.03 

.01 

.07 

.53 

.06 

1961 

.16 

.22 

.22 

.15 

.12 

.21 

-T  "I 

.01 

.01 

.10 

.18 

.03 

1962 

.12 

.12 

.15 

.42 

.53 

.21 

.11 

.02 

.04 

.33 

.21 

.07 

1563 

.22 

.0/+ 

.  L\ 

.32 

.20 

.18 

.13 

.03 

.07 

.02 

.13 

.10 

rase 

.23 

.25 

.39 

.'. 

.49 

.41 

.21 

.07 

.06 

.  17 

.24 

.13 

"Q'-'^e;  For  1952-1962,  Work  Stoppages,  Fifty  States  and  District  of 
C plumb i a 3  -  '  j_  § ,  x 0 f  La b crz:   S tatistics'  Rep o r t 

No.  296,  October  Ipf-3. 

For  1963,  Monthly  Lai      lew,  Vol.  37  (July  1964). 
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Massachusetts.  Actually  the  state's  record  looks  even  better  if  it 
is  compared  with  other  states, with  larger  numbers  of  union  members. 

These  would  be  California,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan ,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania.   For  the  years  for  which  data  are 
available,  I952-I963,  none  of  these  states  have  as  good  an  over-ail 
record  as  that  of  Massachusetts.   Only  in  i960,  Massachusetts'  worst 
year,  did  all  of  these  states  have  better  records,  though  some  of  them 
dia  better  in  one  or  two  other  years.   In  terms  of  twelve-year  averages, 
the  states  which  comes  closest  to  Massachusetts'  rate  of  0,18  per  cent 
per  year  are  Hew  York  with  an  average  of  0.20  per  cent  and  California 
with  an  average  of  0.21.   California  has  had  a  lower  rate  than  Massa- 
chusetts in  four  of  the  twelve  years  and  in  1963  the  rates  were  the 
same.   New  York  also  has  the  distinction  that  her  worst  year  is  not  as 
bad  as  Massachusetts'   i960  rate,  but  the  worst  years  of  the  other' 
states  exceed  that  of  Massachusetts  in  i960. 

Two  ether  comparisons  can  be  made.  One   is  with  states  which  rank 
hi  h  in  terms  of  union  members  as  a  percentage  of  the  non-agricultural 
later  force.   Hare  too,  Massachusetts  dees  very  well.   In  addition 
to  the  states  already  mentioned,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana,  Oregon, 
Washington,  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin  made  up  the  fifteen  states 
with  the  :    est  percentage  of  union  members  in  1953-   None  of  these 
additional  states  have  avera.-e  percentages  of  working  time  lost  which 
come  close  to  that  of  Massachusetts.   Two  of  them,  Minnesota  and 

>n,  have  better  recc    in  five  pf  the  twelve  years,  but  their 
overall  ave   es  of  0.2=  a  3  0.39  are  c0-    srably  worse.  The  other 
compar;  h  •  )  raphical         bates.   Here,  the  record,  not 

.'•prisingly,  is  not  ;.        ble,    0  8  Island,  Maine,  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont  have  lov.e~  r  ora^e  time  lost  although  the 
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Vermont  rate  is  only  slightly  lower.   Connecticut  and,  as  has  been 

noted,  New  York  have  higher  ones. 

Ma s sac bus e tt s  Labor  Peace 

The  excellent  record  which  has  been  achieved  in  Massachusetts  in 
the  low  percentage  of  ■working  time  lost  due  to  work  stoppages  could  be 
the  product  either  of  favorable  industrial  distribution  or  of  a  low  in- 
cidence of  strikes  in  most  sectors.  As  can  be  seen  in  Table  V-6,  for 
major  non-agricultural  employment  sectors,  Massachusetts'  industrial 
distribution  is  roughly  similar  to  that  of  the  United  States  generally 
Even  within  the  manufacturing  sector,  there  are  only  a  few  pronounced 
differences.  Thus,  it  is  unlikely  that  a  high  concentration  of  poorly 
unionized  or  of  low  strike- conscious  industries  will  explain  the 
state's  record.  While  it  is  true  that  some  of  the  industrial  differ- 
ences, like  the  relatively  large  leather  industry  in  the  Commonwealth, 
may  contribute  to  the  low  record  because  of  few  strikes,  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  size  of  the  machinery  industry  should  have  increased 
labor  strikes  for  nationally  during  the  last  five  years  this  industry 
has  experienced  a  high  lost-time  rate. 

Of  greater  importance  is  the  relatively  modest  work  stoppage  ex- 
perience of  Massachusetts  industries  when  compared  to  their  national 
counterparts.  As  can  be  seen  in  Table  V-7,  all  state  industries  ex- 
cspt  six,  Transportation  and  Communication,  Ordnance,  Textile  ..'ill 
Products,  Apparel,  Transportation  Equipment,  and  Professional  and 
Scientific,  have  lower  average  rates  of  man-days  lost  due  to  work 


TABLE  V-6 
INDUSTRIAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  EMPLOYMENT 
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Ex c e 3 s  (+) 
Per  Cent  of   Per  Cent  of   or  Deficiency  (-) 
Employment   Employment    of  Massachusetts 
Industry  U .  3,  Massachusetts     Per  Cent 

Non-Agricultural  Employment     100.0        100.0 
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Source:   Calculated  from  employment  data  in  Employment  and  Earnings 

Statistics  x:  m-  States  and  Areas,  1^39-1^63"  fo~r  Massachusetts 
and  Monthly  im.b  or  Review ,  July  1935,  for  the  United  States. 
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TABLE  V-7 
UNITED  STATES  AND  MASSACHUSETTS  STRIKE  EXPERIENCE,  1958-19^2 


Average       Average 

IzI^JfL  l£$±,    Man- Day  is  L( 
Per     Employee      Per     Employee  Mass,   Rate 


Man-Days  Lest     Man-Days  Lost       No.    of  Years 

■M9MM* 


iT^JdiiX  United  Stajj^es     Massachusetts     Les_s  U.S.  Rate 


Won -Agricultural  Employment              ,53  .42  4 

Mining  2,21 

Contract  Construction        1„47  1.09  4 

Transportation  and  Com- 

munication              .51  .63  3 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Trade     .08  .03  5 
Finance,  Insurance  and  Real 

Estate                  .00  .00  4 

Services                    ,03  .03  4 

Government                  .01  .01  3 

Manufacturing               1.23  .29  4 

Ordnance                  .60  .70  4 

Pood                     .48  .31  4 
Tobacco                    .09 

Textile  Mill  Product 3       .11  .20  2 

Apparel                  .30  .38  2 

Lumber  and  Wood  Products    .^2  ,37  3 

Furniture  and  Fixtures      .79  .24  5 

Paper  and  Allied  Products    .53  .21  5 

Printing  and  Publishing     .37  .37  2 

Chemicals  &  Allied  IrocUcts   .55  .10  5 

Petroleum  Refining         2.34  —  1 

Rubber                  1.45  .84  4 

Leather  &  Leather  Products   .18  .15  2 

one,  Clay  and  Class      1.17  .51  4 

Primary  Metals            7.29  2.85  4 

Fabricated  Metal  Products   1.02  .51  5 

Ma c  h inery                1.02  .9  4  3 

Electrical  Machinery        .63  .35  l\ 

Transportation  Equipment   I.67  10. 931  3 

Professional  and  Scientific  .62  1.74  1 
Misc  laneous  Manufacturing  .36 

1In   i960,  the  loss  was  52  days  per  employee,  which  explains  its 

high  value  and  also  much  of  the  State's  high  value  of  working 
time  lost  in  i960. 

Soiree:   Strike  lo3S  data  are  from  Analysis  05  rtoppa/res  During; 
f2&>    .  .  .  ,   3   . ,  U.   .        ent  of  Labor,  "Bureau  of 

Labor  Statistics,  Bulletins  3    ,  1259,  1302,  j.339  and  1381. 

Employment  data  ore  fron   t  and  Earnings  Statistics 

for  States  and  Aro;i" ,  l^-w-iuV,,  and"  Employment  and  Earnings, 
September  lrJ 
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stoppages  per  employee ^ than  those  for  the  whole  country.   The 
same  table  indicates  that  the  source  of  this  record  is  the  fact  that 
the  majority  of  the  industries  have  Massachusetts  loss  rates  which  are 
lower  than  the  national  ones  in  four  or  five  of  the  last  five  years. 
Also  contributing:  is  the  fact  that  many  of  the  state's  industries 
which  have  poor  records  relative  to  the  national  ones  are  industries 
like  apparel,  textiles,,  and  leather ,  which  generally  have  low  absolute 
strike  losses. 

Massachusetts ' .record  of  work  stoppages  is  quite  low  when  judged 
by  either  reasonable  standard,  national  experience  or  other  highly 
unionized  or  industrialized  states.   Its  twelve-year  average  of  0.19 
per  cent  of  working  time  is  one-fourth  lower  than  the  national  one. 
The  best  that  any  other  industrialized  state  has  done  is  still  5  per 
cent  higher  than  the  Massachusetts  rate.   In  some  small  part  this  Is 
probably  due  to  the  industrial  distribution  of  its  employment.   The 
major  factor,  however,  is   the  low  strike  activity  record  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  state's  industries,  both  absolutely  and  relatively.   Only 

y   In    "ies  have  higher  rates  in  Massachusetts  than  they  do 
nationally.  P.    detailed  study  would  be  needed  to  determine  reasons  for 
lusetts  relatively  low  work- stoppage  rates.  However,  the  credit 
for  the  situation  is  shared  by  management,  labor,  and  professional 
mediators  and  arbitrators  for  their  respective  roles  in  minimizing 
stoppages . 


3  This  relationship  is  rej      'or  the  years  1849-1949  in  Geor 

.me  L.  Stein,  Economic  G   _     £  Free  Market, 
hew  York:  Columbia  Univ  1,  l(/6T,  p.  41. 
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Relative  Wages 

In  recent  years  states  have  vied  to  obtain  new  private  and  feder- 
ally aided  industries  and  firms.   In  the  process  they  have  become  in- 
creasingly aware  of  their  own  comparative  advantages.   One  aspect  of 
comparative  advantage  is  labor  costs.   Included  in  these  costs  are 
the  impacts  of  wages ,    the  quality  of  labor,,  productivity ,  work  stan- 
dards, morale,  turnover,  etc.   Ideally  all  of  these  aspects  of  the 
labor  situation  should  be  discussed  here.   Most  of  them,  however,  are 
not  clearly  defined  in  terms  of  identifiable  variables,  and,  more  prac- 
tically, extensive  data  on  them  are  not  available.   Consequently, 
this  section  deals  only  with  average  wages  in  was sachusetts,  the 
national  economy  ana  selected  other  states. 

It  is  relatively  simple  to  establish  that  average  hourly  earnings 
arc  higher  in  one  state  than  in  another.   To  obtain  a  proper  under- 
standing of  the  significance  of  that  relationship  is  more  difficult. 
If  labor  productivity  is  also  higher  in  the  high-earnings  state,  then 
labor  costs  may  be  equal  between  the  two  states  or  even  lower  in  the 
.  '^h-wa.^e  state.   In  addition,  since  a  determination  of  average  earnings 
involves  a  weighting  of  wages  for  various  skills  within  an  industry 
or  state,  it  is  possible  for  two  localities  to  nave  equal  wa^e  rate3 

V   all  occupations,  but  for  them  to  have  quite  different  average 
wares  because  o?  varying  proportions  of  different  occupations  and 

Llls.  Similarly,  wages  in  sub-sectors  of  broadly  defined  ir>- 
dustrir.s  have  ■  :.  The  1963  national  average  hourly 

wage  for  production  fooa  I    try  was  $2.31.  In  the 


I   I 
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beverages  sub-sector  it  was  $2.64  an  hour  and  in  confectionery  it  was 
$1.98  an  hour.  Therefore,  a  state's  average  earnings  in  the  food  in- 
dustry will  depend,  in  part,  on  whether  it  has  a  large  concentration 
of  confectionery  or  of  beverages. 
Massachusetts  and  Other  Areas 

Massachusetts  is  in  many  ways  a  relatively  low-wage  state.   Its 
average  hourly  wage  in  1963  for  manufacturing  production  workers  was 
*2.29.  Tills  was  $.17  below  the  national  average  and  $.18  below  the 
median  wage  for  the  48  states.  This  placed  Massachusetts  31st  among 
the  48  states,  Compared  to  the  nine  other  states  with  large  union 
membership  (Table  V-8),  Massachusetts  is  seventh  in  rank  and  $.19  below 
the  lowest  one,  Pennsylvania.  Among  our  neighboring  states,  the 
pattern  is  reversed  and  Massachusetts  is  a  high-wage  area.   The  state 
average  of  $2^.29  exceeds  that  of  Maine,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Rhode  Island  by  $.25  to  $.36.   Only  Connecticut  of  the  New  England 
states  has  higher  average  earnings.   The  national  average  of  $2.46  an 
hour  is  composed  of  an  average  of  $2.63  per  hour  in  durable  goods 
manufacturing  and  $2.22  an  hour  in  non-durable  goods.  Within  Massa- 
chusetts, average  earnings  in  durables  exceed  those  in  non- durables, 
but  relatively  the  difference  is  not  so  great, for,  while  the  state 
average  for  durables  is  7  per  cent  below  the  national  average,  for 
non- durables  it  13  only  3  per  cent  below. 

Among  the  several  Indus  tries  there  is  a  similar  pattern  (Table  V-9). 
In  textile  mill  products,  leather  and  leather  goods,  and  stone   clay 
and  glass,  this  is  a  high-wage  state,  for  the  average  earnings  here 
e  about  10  per  cent  al     the  national  averages.   Lumber  and  wood 
products,  furniture  and  fixtures,  food,  apparel,  and  chemicals 
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TABLE  V-8 
AVERAGE  WAGE  AND  EMPLOYMENT  CHANGES  FOR  SELECTED  STATES 

Change   in 
Change   in         Non- Agricultural  Changed 
19.53.  Wages    Chane;e3    Employment    Smp 


Average  Wape^  1953-1963  ^^JL             19^4-1963     Rank 

State  Wa^e  Rank  (Per.  Cent)  Rank      (Per  Gent) 

New  York  2.52  22.0  37  31.50 

Pennsylvania  2.48  23.-5  53  26.0 

California  2.88  3-0  41  18.50 

Illinois  2.5?  12.0  40  23.0 

Ohio  2.83  5.0  42  14.0 

Michigan  3.02  2.0  40  23.0 

New  Jersey  2.59  16.0  33  26.0 

Indiana  2.73  6.0  4l  18.5 
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44.0 
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39.5 

16 
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46.0 

12 

33.5 

Missouri  2.46  25. 0  42  3.4.0 

Tex  2.35  29.0  31  42.0 

Maine  I.95  42.0  3?  31.5 

Vermont  2.02  39.0  37  31. 5 

Lev/  Hampshire  1.93  43.0  34  39.0 

Rhode  Island  2.04  33. C  33  4l.O 

Connecticut  2.54  21.0  40  23.0 

State  Median    2.47    —       40       —  16 

ige  is  for  production  workers  in  manufacturing. 

2Nevada  with  an  average  of  $3.11  an  hour  is  first.  North  Carolina 
with  an  average  of  $1.63  is  48th. 

3l  ,'      and  Florida  with  51  T ' '-:C   cent  increases  were  tied  for  first. 
Oregon  with  2    ir  cent  was  47th.   Data  on  North  Dakota  were  unavail- 
able. 

/ada  with  86  per  cent       'St.    JSt  VJ   Lnia  vTith  minus  6  ner 
Ce       8th. 

and  Earnings  Stati        1  States  and  Areas, 
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TABLE  V-9 


UNITED  STATES  AND  MASSACHUSETTS  AVERAGE  WAGES  BY  INDUSTRY 


Industry 


°3.  Production 


1£ 
Worjcgr 


/ .  Vex  aj  .  i 

United  Staces 


3.9  a3  ProSSSSiSSi 

l/orker  Average.  Ratio 

Mas  s ._ 
I- la  s  sa  c  hu  s  e  1 1  s  U . 


Hourly  ^jaO. 


Manufacturing 
Durable  Goods 
Non- Durable  Goods 
Ordnance  and  Accessories 
Lumber  and  Uood  Products 
Furniture  and  Fixtures 
Stone,  Clay  and  Glass 
Primary  Metal  Industries 
Fabricated  Metal  Products 
Machinery 

Electrical  Equipment 
Tr a  nsport a ti on  Ecu ipmen t 
Instruments  and  ft=£ated  Products 
Food  and  Kindred  Froducts 
Textile  M511  Products 
Apparel  and  Related  Products 
Paper  and  Allied  Products 
Printing  and  Publishing 
Chemicals  &  Allied  Products 
Rubber  and  Plastics 
Leather  and  Leather  Pr carets 


An 


'i  r 


ijd  .4u 

o  <z 

<■-   1  Uj 

2,22 

2. SI 

2.04 

3.04 
2.61 
2.73 
2.46 
3.01 
2 .  49 
2.31 

1.71 

1.72 
2.43 
2. S3 
2.72 
2 .  47 
1.75 


$2.29 
2.48 

2.15 

2.51 
2.11 

2.05 
2.73 

2.63 
2  35 
2 ,  67 

2.31 
3.08 

2.31 
2.25 
1.83 

1.77 
2.30 
2.30 
2.70 
2.33 
1.93 


.93 

.95 

.97 

.87 

1.04 

1.03 

1.12 
.87 
.90 
.96 
.94 

1.02 

.93 

.93 

1.10 

1.03 

.93 

.97 

.99 

.95 

1.13 


__  rce:   The  U.  S.  averages  are  from  the  Monthly  Labor  Review,  July 
1964.  The  Massachusetts  averages  are  from  Employment  and 
tatistics  Tor  States  a  id  Areas,  1939-1953. 
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form  a  second  group.   In  these  the  state  wage  levels  are  essentially 
equal  to  the  national  one,  being  just  a  little  above  or  below  it.   The 
remainder  of  the  industries  are  the  relatively  low-wage  ones  with 
average  earnings  4  to  13  per  cent  below  the  respective  national  average 
The  specific  industries  which  comprise  these  three  groups  suggest 
that  the  principal  reason  for  the  state's  lew-wage  position  lies  in  the 
types  of  industries a      Of  the  eight  manufacturing  industries  whose  ratio 
of  state  to  national  average  wage  is  from  ,98  to  1.12,  six  of  them  have 
absolute  wage  levels  below  both  the  Massachusetts  and  the  national 
average . 

The  movement  of  wages  over -time  is  suggested  by  the  behavior  of 
average  hourly  earnings  although  charges  in  the  latter  do  not  provide 
a  completely  accurate  measure.   Changes  in  average  hourly  earnings  for 
production  workers  will  reflect  both  actual  increases  in  wage  rates  as 
well  as  shifts  in  employment  among  Indus 'cries  with  differing  wage 
levels  and  even  employment  shifts  within  an  industry.  The  range  of 
increase  in  average  hourly  wages  from  1958  through  1963  for  the  48 
states  is  from  26  per  cent  to  cjl   per  cent,  with  a  median  of  40  per  cent 
Massachusetts  falls  below  the  median  with  an  increase  of  only  37  per 
cent,  a  rate  that  tied  with  that  for  New  York  for  the  lowest  rate 
among  the  nine  other  highly  industrialized  and  unionized  states.   In 
this  case,  Massachusetts  is  much  closer  to  her  geographical  sister  with 
only  Rhode  Island  and  New  Hampshire  having  lower  rates  of  increase. 

Since  the  state's  wage  level  and  its  rate  of  change  are  both 
modest  in  comparison  with  the  national  level  and  with  those  of  other 
industrialized  states,  one  expectation  might  be  that  Massachusetts' 
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growth  in  employment  would  have  at  least  equaled  that  of  other  states. 
Such  an  expectation  cannot  be  directly  tested,  for  industrial  loca- 
tion and  expansion  depend  upon  a  number  of  other  factors  besides  wages 
and  labor  costs.   Consequently,  it  is  difficult  to  assess  the  impor- 
tance of  wage  levels  in  contributing  to  the  state's  low  growth  in 
employment .   Between  195^  and  1963  non-agricultural  employment  grew 
by  9  per  cent.   This  was  somewhat  below  the  national  average  of  11 
per  cent,  but  significantly  below  the  median  rate  of  lo  per  cent  for 
forty-eight  states.   The  Massachusetts  record  compares  somewhat  more 
favorably  with  those  of  the  nine  other  industrialized  states,  being 
exceeded  only  by  New  Jersey,  Indiana  and,  of  ccurse,  California.   In 
New  England  both  Connecticut  and  New  Hampshire  experienced  more  rapid 
growth, 

Massachusetts  has  relatively  modest  wage  levels.  This  is  primari- 
ly due  to  its  having  lower  than  national  averages  in  many  high-wa.^e  in- 
dustries and  extensive  employment  in  industries  with  low-wage  levels, 
even  though  the  state's  average  wages  exceed  national  ones  in  many  of 
these  latter  industries.  Wage  changes  since  3.958  have  been  somewhat 
slower  than  for  the  nation  as  a  whole ,  as  has  employment  growth.   In 
the  case  of  the  latter3  this  appears  to  be  the  continuation  of  a  trend 
almost  a  century  old. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

NATURAL  RESOURCES 

This  chapter  is  concerned  with:  (l)  resources  as  they  create 
rr.vircnment;  (2)  water,  a  most  versatile  resource  with  many  different 
end  uses;  (3)  energy  resources,  which  vary  ever  a  wide  spectrum  in 
physical  and  technical  properties  but  all  go  to  satisfy  similar  demands 
The  next  chapter  is  concerned  with  specific  uses  cf  particular  re- 
sources: agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries. 
Environmental  Resources 

Massachusetts  is  densely-populated*   it  has  more  inhabitants  per 
square  mile  than  any  political  subdivision  of  the  United  States  ex- 
cept the  District  of  Columbia,  Rhode  Island,  and  New  Jersey.   Con- 
necticut, its  other  southern  neighbor,  stands  fourth  in  population 
density.   Much  of  Massachusetts  is  also  included  in  the  heavily  popu- 
lated area  called  "Megalopolis"  which  stretches  from  the  northern 
suburbs  of  Boston  to  the  southern  suburbs  of  Washington,  D.  C„. 

This  combination  of  dense  population  and  proximity  to  other  pop- 
ulation centers  creates  unusual  opportu  Lties  for  recreation  and 
tourism.  T^     opportunities  are  enhanced  by  the  variety  and  quality 
>f  the  scenery,  and  the  historical  and  recreationa]   ttractions  of  the 
state.    .  the  same  time,  there  is  an  obvious  danger  that  some  of  the 
rironmental  a      es  of  Massachusetts  may  be  neutraliz   by  con- 
;ion  and  urban  sprawl. 

Both  th         itles  ai       langers  arc  summed  up  in  the 
automobile.  Th  Lament  pattern  o(:         sachusetts  is,  of 
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end  uses;  (3)  energy  resources,  which  vary  over  a  wide  spectrum  in 
physical  and  technical  properties  but  all  go  to  satisfy  similar  demands 
The  next  chapter  is  concerned  with  specific  uses  of  particular  re- 
sources: agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries. 
Environmental  Resources 

Massachusetts  is  densely-populated*   it  has  more  inhabitants  per 
square  mile  than  any  political  subdivision  of  the  United  States  ex- 
cept the  District  of  Columbia,  Rhode  Island,  and  New  Jersey.   Con- 
necticut, its  other  southern  neighbor,  stands  fourth  in  population 
density.   Much  of  Massachusetts  is  also  included  in  the  heavily  popu- 
lated area  called  "Megalopolis"  which  stretches  from  the  northern 
y.irbs  of  Boston  to  the  southern  suburbs  of  Washington,,  D.  C., 

This  combination  of  dense  population  and  proximity  to  other  pop- 
ulation centers  creates  unusual  opportunities  for  recreation  and 
tourism.  These  opportunities  are  enhanced  by  the  variety  and  quality 
>f  the  scenery,  and  the  historical  and  recreational  attractions  of  the 
state.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  an  obvious  danger  that  some  of  the 
rironmental  a      e:  of  Massachusetts  may  be  neutraliz      con- 
ion  and  urban  sprawl. 

Both  th         ities       i   dangers  are  summed  up  in  the 
automobile.  The  ment  patter;,  of    sachusetts  is,  of 
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course,  a  very  old  one  by  Anerican  standards.   In  addition,  Massachu- 
setts' agriculture  never  recovered  from  the  Midwestern  competition 
which  began  to  make  itself  felt  with  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal. 
As  a  result,  the  pre -automobile  distribution  of  population  in  Massa- 
chusetts was  very  uneven.   The  Boston  metropolitan  area,  the  Merrimac 
Valley,  the  Fall  River-New  Bedford  area,  Worcester,  and  the  Connecti- 
cut Valley  have  been  densely-populated  for  a  century  or  more.   The 
outlying  reaches  of  many  towns  were  less  populous  in  1920  than  in 
1820.   This  abrupt  alternation  between  urban  congestion  and  rural 
emptiness  created  unusual  opportunities  for  the  reservation  of  open 
space  and  the  systematic  development  of  facilities  for  recreation. 
But,  until  the  recent  appearance  of  the  super-highway,  these  opportun- 
ities were  being  gradually  frittered  away  through  random  commerciali- 
zation and  residential  invasion  of  the  countryside.   The  automobile 
means  mobility;  and  mobility,  in  such  close  quarters  as  those  pre- 
vailing in  Massachusetts,  offers  a  threat  as  well  as  a  promise. 

Tourism.   One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  the  automobile, 
from  the  commercial  standpoint,  is  its  expanding  contribution  to  the 
development  of  tourism.   Unfortunately,  data  on  tourism  in  Massa- 
chusetts are  exceptionally  hard  to  obtain.   This  is  especially  true 
of  date  en  out-of-state  visitors.   If  tourism  is  hard  to  measure 
from  the  side  of  demand,  the  problem  is  not  simplified  by  shifting 
attention  to  supply.   The  tourist  "industry11  involves  no  single 
products,  processes;  raw  materials,  or  labor  skills  which  can  be 
isolated  as  a  prelude  to  statistical  interpretation.    Ac  an  in- 
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dictation  of  the  scope  of  the  industry  the  following  may  be  noted. 
About  4500  year-round  restaurants  submit  meal  tax  returns  to  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Taxation.  Another  thousand  restaurants 
are  open  for  business  only  during  the  traditional  vacation  and  travel 
season,   If  each  of  these  restaurants  hired  but  five  people,  these 
extra  restaurants  alone  would  account  for  seasonal  employment  of  5000 
workers--a  number  equal  to  more  than  half  the  seasonal  employment  in 
Massachusetts  agriculture.  This  employment  is,  of  course,  in  addition 
to  net  extra  employment  and  income  in  year-round  establishments. 

In  sum,  tourism  is  important  to  Massachusetts  even  if  its  extent 
cannot  be  readily  determined.   It  may  involve  a  gross  of  £400  million, 
or  even  more   per  year- -as  compared  with  such  magnitudes  as  $150-$l60 
million  from  cash  farm  marketings  ir.  Massachusetts,  and  just  over  $40 
million  from  fish  landed  at  Massachusetts  ports.   On  the  average,  per- 
haps 70  per  cent  of  the  users  of  Massachusetts  vacation  facilities 
come  from  outside  the  state.   However,  the  Massachusetts  share  of 
U.  S.  vacation  expenditures  is  believed  not  to  exceed  one  per  cent  of 
the  total,  and  is  almost  certainly  well  below  the  Massachusetts  share 
of  the  U.  3.  population  or  personal  income. 

The  prime  consideration  for  tourism  must,  of  course,  be  the  pro- 
vision of  something  worth  making  the  effort  to  visit.  But  this,  in 
turn,  involves  publicity  as  well  as  the  creation  of  an  appropriate 
"product",    ■  Table  VI- 1  indicates,  Massachusetts  Is  markedly  de- 
;  in  making  its  attractions  known. 

Actually  the  Massachusetts  tourist  promotion  expenditure  is  less 
than  the  excess  of  peal  tax  receipts  Of  a  Sj   Le  summer  month  over  the 
annual  average. 
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TABLE  VI-1 

STATE  GOVERNMENT  EXPENDITURES 
FOR  PROMOTION  OP  VACATION  AND  TOURIST  TRAVEL 
1963-1964  -  SELECTED  REPRESENTATIVE  STATES 

Per  Capita 
Dollar        Expenditures 
State  Expenditures        (CentsT 

Massachusetts  $  100,000  2<£ 

Vermont  177,500  45 

Maine  430,000  44 

New  Hampshire  275,000  44 

Rhode  Island  112,000  13 

South  Dakota  411,000  60 

Florida  " 1,6S0,000  30 

Kentucky  70 6,000  23 

Alabama  650,000  19 


Virginia  605,000  1 


■-> 


Pennsylvania  927,000  8 


Source :   Curtis  Publishing  Company  .Annual  Survey  of  State, 
Area  and  Community  Advertising  and  Promotional 
Expenditures,  1963-1564. 

Population  data:   i960  U.  S.  Census. 
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The  question  of  the  values'1  of  the  tourism  "product"  itself 
merges  into  the  attractiveness  of  Massachusetts  as  a  state  for  year- 
round  residence.   As  industrialization  and  economic  activity  in 
general  become  steadily  less  tied  to  sources  of  raw  material  and  fuel, 
and  more  drawn  to  sites  which  offer  attractive  living  conditions  for 
executives  and  other  personnel  within  daily  commuting  distances 5   the 
advantages  of  attracting  visitors  for  the  summer  only  may  fade  before 
the  superior  advantages  of  attracting  them  as  permanent  residents. 

Some  features  of  the  Massachusetts  environment  can  well  serve 
the  dual  purpose  of  attracting  both  new  tourists  and  new  industries. 
For  example,  Massachusetts  contains  over  one-third  of  the  historic 
shrines  in  the  country.  It  offers  3?  state  parks  and  40  state  forests, 
spread  over  a  total  area  of  land  equal  ~co  almost  the  entire  urbanized 
acreage  in  the  state.   Summer  theaters,  music  festivals,  and  artist 
colonies  supplement  the  educational  institutions  for  which  the  state 
is  famous.   Even  in  climate,  the  state  can  offer  a  variety  from  open 
winters  on  Cape  Cod  to  a  long  skiing  season  in  the  Berkshires, 

In  meeting  the  new  problems  of  land  use  posed  by  population 
growth,  higher  incomes,  shorter  hours  of  work,  a  steady  rise  in  the 
number  of  automobiles,  and  the  other  Influences  making  for  greater 
mobility,  the  present  extent  of  government  powers  and  programs  may 
not  be  adequate,   Zoning  regulations  in  one  town  are  likely  to  affect 
its  neighbors.   Serious  and  effective  attempts  at  tourist  promotion,, 
or  attraction  of  Industries  on  the  basis  of  special  attributes  of 
scenery  or  other  air   '  ies,  may  often  be  beyond  the  financial  or 
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geographical  powers  of  one  town  but  well  within  the  control  of  an 
area  or  of  the  state  as  a  whole.   Specific  recommendations  here  have 
to  await  further  study  of  the  nature  of  demand  for  land  as  an  en- 
vironment or  as  a  factor  in  recreation  and  tourism. 

Meanwhile,  state  agencies  already  have  an  important  share  in 
the  state's  resource  economy,   The  Massachusetts  Department  of  Natural 
Resources -administers  197.*  000  acres,  or  almost  •'!-  per  cent  of  the 
land  area  of  Massachusetts.   The  Metropolitan  District  Commission 
controls  a  further  129/000  acres,  or  about  2.5  per  cent.   Although 
83  per  cent  of  the  M.  D.  C.  holdings  are  watershed  common  lands, 
planning  and  policy  decisions  by  the  state  agencies  could  obviously 
do  a  great  deal  to  determine  the  future  shape  of  the  land  environment 
and  of  recreational  land  use  in  Massachusetts e 
V'ater  Resources 

The  water-supply  position  of  Massachusetts  is,  in  many  ways, 
the  epitome  of  modern  resource  problems  in  an  urbanized  area.   These 
problems  can  be  alleviated  by  short-run  solutions.   But  they  are 
subtle,  complex,  and  essentially  long-run  in  character.  Apparent 
success  in  meeting  minimum  standards  may  conceal  important  losses-- 
in  quality  perhaps  more  than  in  quantity.  The  optimum     may  be  much 
more  important  than  the  maximum, 

Massachusetts  has  an  abundance  of  water  supplies,  with  almost 
three  thousand  miles  of  larger  streams,  some  thirteen  hundred  so- 
called  Great  Ponds  of  more  than  ten  acre.;'  each,  substantial  though 
undetermined  amount  of  ground  water  supplies,  and--useful  for  some 
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purposes  only — a  diversified  coastal  shoreline.   Metropolitan  Boston, 
in  particular.,  is  the  beneficiary  of  the  foresight  of  the  planners 
of  the  Metropolitan  District  Commission,  who  set  aside  eighty  thou- 
sand acres  of  land  in  central  Massachusetts  and  created  the  Quabbin 
Reservoir  as  a  water  supply  area.  When  the  watersheds  created  by 
other  towns  are  added  to  the  Quabbin  area,  a  grand  total  of  some 
120,000  acres  is  achieved — almost  2.5  per  cent  of  the  land  area  of 
Massachusetts. 

In  spite  of  this  abundance  of  water  supply,  Massachusetts  is 
already  experiencing  serious  problems  of  supply,  quality,  and  com- 
peting uses.   About  25  per  cent  of  the  rural  water  systems  of  the 
state  are  inadequate.   During  the  dry  year  1957*  ^3  municipalities 
in  Massachusetts  had  to  curtail  water  use  because  of  shortages  and 
distribution  problems.  Water  crises  have  recurred  in  the  dry  years 
1963  and  1964:  communities  in  the  Merrimac  River  Basin  and  the 
Narrangansett  Bay  Drainage  Basin  have  had  to  go  outside  their  own 
areas  to  augment  local  water  supplies „   Both  industrial  demands  and 
municipal  requirements  will  expand  with  higher  populations  and  in- 
comes.  In  addition,  private  water  consumption  is  increasing  in 
many  different  directions:  from  lawn  sprinklers  to  backyard  swimming 
pools  and  golf  courses.   Although  Massachusetts  is  already  a  highly 
urbanized  state,  it  must  be  assumed  that  ever-higher  percentages  of 
its  population  will  reside  in  metropolitan  areas.   This  shift  alone 
would  be  sufficient  to  increase  water  use.   An  estimate  of  a  decade 
o,  which  already  seems  conservative,  placed  likely  welter  use  in 
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the  year  2000  at  double  the  mid- century  level. 

Maintenance  of  acceptable  water  quality  is  probably  more  im- 
portant, in  Massachusetts,  than  the  provision  of  the  necessary  quan- 
tity.  Although  most  industrial  uses  of  water  involve  a  final  return 
of  the  water  "used"  to  streams  or  water-bearing  strata,  this  water 
has  often  undergone  changes  in  chemical  composition.   Most  industries 
require  pure  water  for  operations  other  than  cooling;  yet  many  im- 
portant users  of  water  cannot  maintain  this  purity  after  use  except 
at  the  cost  of  re-purification.   Sewage  dilution,  another  important 
use  of  water,  affects  both  quality  and  quantity.   Minimum  stream 
flows  may  be  required.   These,  in  turn,  may  involve  extensive  con- 
struction of  reservoirs. 

The  chemical  quality  of  water  in  Massachusetts,  in  its  natural 
condition,  is  excellent.   Most  of  the  state's  river  waters  are 
classified  as  "soft"  waters.   Although  some  ground  water  or  deeper 
acquirers  have  high  mineral        content,  this  does  not  create  any 
important  difficulties*   The  problem  of  quality  is  therefore  almost 
itirely  man-malde. 

Although  the  great  majority  of  streams  in  the  state  as  a  whole 
arc  not  polluted,  serious  pollution  problems  exist  in  all  sections 
of  the  state.   The  hew  York-New  England  Inter-Agency  Committee  es- 
timated, in  IQ^i,  that  132  mi]es  of  the  state's  three  thousand  miles 
of  streams  were  grossly  polluted,,  415  miles  seriously  polluted,  and 


1.  Es  ,ined  ii      -t   of  the  New     -'!  ■/  England 

Inter-    ey  Com  11  bee,  1954. 
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376  miles  substantially  polluted.   This  pollution  came  from  many 
sources.,  some  from  across  state  lines  in  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont 
but  most  from  municipalities  and  industries  within  the  state  itself. 
Municipal  and  residential  sources  of  pollution  were  about  twice  as 
important  as  industrial  sources.   An  additional  amount  of  pollutants 
were  being  discharged  directly  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  creating 
numerous  harbor,  beach,  and  clam  flat  pollution  problems  along  the 

._--■-.  ^  —  x  i  .-  v  0 

A  great  deal  has  been  done  to  reduce  pollution  in  the  ten  years 
since  these  conditions  were  described.   But   current  information  in- 
dicates that  increasing  population  and  expanding  industries  are 
creating  new  problems  of  pollution  almost  as  fast  as  the  old  ones 
are  eliminated. 

Massachusetts  is  a  member  of  the  New  England  Interstate  Water 
Pollution  Control  Commission,  an  organization  established  to  bring 
together  the  various  interests  in  the  region  concerned  with  problems 
of  controlling  water  pollution.  Working  through  several  Federal 
programs,  the  Commission  has  been  active  in  the  planning  and  construc- 
tion of  pollution  control  works  throughout  the  region.   Federal  con- 

:rants  of  $4l  million  have  been  approved  since  19?6  for  24l 
Bewage  works  projects  throughout  the  region,  estimated  to  cost  a  total 
cf  $128  million.  During  fiscal  1963,  Massachusetts  received  lmost  $2 
million  of  Federal  construction  grants  for  municipal  treal       I  ants 

p  this  pr     .  The  Commission  is  also  sponsc  "   a  jlasslfica- 
tion  :      for  the  in   'state  waters  of  the  area  which  provides  a 
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mechanism  for  classifying  interstate  waters  according  to  their  highest 
use.  The  Commission  also  sponsors  research  on  waste  treatment,  and 
carries  out  activities  in  connection  with  legislation  for  pollution 
control. 

According  to  the  Commission,  Massachusetts  now  has  a  population 
of  3.7  million  (71  per  cent  of  the  total  population)  served  by  sewer 
systems.   Of  this  3«7  million,  2.1  million,  or  yj   per  cent,  are  in 
areas  in  which  sewage  is  treated.   Plants  are  now  under  construction 
which  will  service  an  additional  1,1  million,  or  31  per  cent,  and 
plans  have  been  approved  for  plants  which  will  account  for  another 
71  thousand,  or  2  per  cent.   Preliminary  engineering  reports  have  been 
approved  for  projects  servicing  a  further  3.5  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion, leaving  less  than  one  per  cent  with  no  plan  either  in  progress 
or  proposed.  But,  with  suburban  growth.,  further  plans  will  constantly 
become  necessary  as  new  sewage  systems  are  steadily  being  installed. 
In   addition  to  problems  of  an  adequate  Quantity  and  quality  of 
water,  there  exist  occasional  problems  of  flood  control.   Many  flood- 
control  projects  have  been  initiated  since  the  floods  of  1955  and  new 
projects  and  programs  have  entered  the  planning  stage.   Flood  control 
work  in  Massachusetts  today  is  almost  exclusively  a  function  of  the 
Federal  government,  with  major  responsibilities  resting  with  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  of  the  U.  S, 

partment  of  Agriculture.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  is  involved  in  a 
number  ol   major  flood  control  works  throughout  the  state,  and  the 
Soli  Cons  ■  ation  Service  is  actively  e       In  a  lesser  number  of 
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small  watershed  flood  control  projects.   The  Corps  of  Engineers  is 
presently  engaged  in  a  comprehensive  three-year  study  of  the  Connec- 
ticut River  Basin*   An  important  objective  of  this  study  is  to  deter- 
mine future  flood  control  projects  that  can  be  carried  out  on  a  multi- 
purpose basis— providing  simultaneously  for  recreation,  municipal  water 
supply,  hydro-electric  power  development,  and  other  uses. 

Since  flood  control  projects  usually  involve  large  capital  in- 
vestments, and  frequently  pre-empt  reservoir  sites  and  water  flows 
which  have  other  possible  usee,  full  consideration  should  also  be 
given  to  alternative  methods  of  achieving  flood  control  objectives. 
Specifically,  flood  plain  zoning  is  an  approach  to  the  problem  of  flood 
control  which  deserves  consideration.   The  purpose  of  such  zoning  is  to 
place  limitations  on  the  construction  of  new  houses,  stores,  factories, 
and  similar  developments  along  the  shore  and  in  the  immediate  flood 
plains  of  rivers  and  streams.   These  areas  would  then  be  reserved  for 
such  uses  as  playgrounds,  foot heaths,  and  agriculture.   A  number  of 
towns  in  Massachusetts  have  already  incorporated  flood  plain  zoning 

ions  into  town  Master  flans,  and  this  type  of  zoning  is  being 
approached  on  a  regional  basis  in  certain  parts  of  the  state.   The 
primary  needs  In  this  area  are:  (i)  the  application  of  modern  methods 
of  analysis  to  the  proble   of  determining  "osts  and  benefits  obtain- 
able from  flood  control  projects  of  various  types  v  s.  flood  plain 
zoning,  (coi  ition  probl<  ;  river  basins  ere 

already  I  invest'    ion  at  Harvard  University);  (2)  in- 

'.tion  of  possible  fr  ilnistration,  and 
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of  collection  and  disbursement  of  receipts,  in  order  to  overcome  pro- 
blems of  geographical  conflict  of  interest  between  areas  incurring 
costs  and  areas  receiving  benefits.   Federal  funds  should  be  of  great 
assistance  here,,  but  they  are  unlikely  to  carry  the  entire  load. 

Finally,  the  recreational  uses  of  water  are  large,  and  growing 
rapidly.   Recreational  use  of  water  frequently  conflicts  with  other 
uses,  and  such  conflicts  can  be  expected  to  increase  in  future.   The 
magnitude  and  location  of  future  recreational  demands  must  therefore 
be  estimated  before  an  inclusive  water  resources  policy  can  be  estab- 
lished. 

Two  examples  will  indicate  how  conflicts  involving  recreation 
may  arise  in  Massachusetts: 

1.  Water  supply  reservoirs  have  traditionally  been  es- 
tablished and  managed  exclusively  for  purposes  of  providing  municipal 
water  needs,  and  any  other  use  has  been  prohibited.   Pressure  is 
increasing  to  open  such  areas  for  various  types  of  recreational  act- 
ivity, such  as  fishing,  boating,  swimming,  and  picnicking.   It  is 
maintained  in  some  quarters  that  these  reservoirs  can  safely  be  put 
to  such  uses,  since  their  contents  usually  go  through  a  purification 
treatment  prior  to  human  consumption.   Others  believe  that  such 
recreational  uses  would  create  a  public  health  hasard.   This  question 
is  a  most  important  one,  which  deserves  more  exploration  than  it  has 
ceiveo.  thu3  far.   Even  in  multi-purpose  reservoirs,  conflicts  may 
uring  periods  in  the  Summer    n  reservoir  levels  would 
normally  be  lev;  and  re      Lon  demands  are  at  their  peak.   Reduction 
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of  such  conflicts  may  require  an  increase  in  reservoir  capacity, 
chargeable  against  recreation,, 

2.   The  Massachusetts  law  which  created  the  so-called  Great 
Ponds  was  designed  to  assure  public  use  and  enjoyment  of  these  re- 
sources, but  the  law  overlooked  the  question  of  providing  and  assuring 
access  to  these  bodies  of  water.   Many  of  the  Great  Ponds  in  Massa- 
chusetts have  since  been  completely  surrounded  by  private  property 
which  prohibits  public  access. 

Water  problems  are  complex  with  respect  to  both  supply  and  de- 
mand, long-run  in  character,  and  often  require  uniform  or  Integrated 
solutions  over  extended  geographical  areas.   Moreover,  the  economic 
functions  of  water  are  capable  of  changing  drastically  over  time:  in 
the  early  nineteenth  century,  for  example,  large  quantities  of  fresh 
water  were  more  important  to  Massachusetts  in  terms  of  vbs  :>letc  uses  such 
as  canals  and  water-wheels  than  for  any  present  uses.   The  evidence 
points  to  the  need  for  a  systems  approach  to  Massachusetts  water  re- 
source planning;  i.e.,  an  approach  capable  of  incorporating  a  number 
of  variables,  some  of  them  interacting,  in  order  to  reflect  the  need 
for  multi-purpose  development.   The  skills  required  to  solve  water 
supply  problems  are  also  diverse — ranging  from  scientific  through 
engineering  to  economic,  administrative,  educational,  and  political. 
Crisis  solutions  are  likely  to  work  badly  in  this  area.   Fortunately, 
such  solutions  are  unnecessary.   Water  problems  do  not  change  tneir 
basic  features  overnight,  and  the  analytical  techniques  needed  to 
solve  them  ar        »apj  llj  :   roved. 
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Energy  Resources 


Massachusetts  has  been  at  a  disadvantage  with  respect  to  energy 
resources  since  the  steam  engine  became  efficient  enough  to  compete 
with  the  water-wheel.   Textile  mills  at  seaboard  locations  could  mini- 
mize this  disadvantage  by  bringing  coal  up  the  coast;  but  there  re- 
mained the  cost  of  hauling  coal  from  inland  mines  to  tidewater.   This 
disadvantage  has  been  increased.,  industrially 3    by  the  absence  of 
commercial  deposits  of  minerals  other  than  fossil  fuels.   Most  mining 
in  the  state  had  passed  its  peak  before  the  industrialization  of  the 
state  really  got  under  way.   The  energy  disadvantage  carries  over 
from  the  industrial  to  the  commercial 3    residential,  and  travel  markets. 

However,  this  familiar  disadvantage  has  been  changed  from 
"natural"  to  partially  "artificial"  due  to  certain  activities  of  the 
federal  government  and  certain  other  states „  . 

The  main  artificial  barriers  to  cheaper  energy  in  Massachusetts 
have  to  do  with  petroleum.   These  artificial  barriers  derive  from 
quotas  on  the  import  of  two  different  products:  residual  oils,  and 
crude  oil.  (Residual  oils  are  the  least  valuable  by-products  of  refin- 
ing, while  crude  oil  is  the  raw  material  for  refining)  The  quota  on 
residual  oils  has  received  a  great  deal  of  attention  in  New  England. 
It  has  been  under  persistent  attack  by  the  New  England  Council,  as 
well  as  by  the  governors  of  the  Mew  England  states  and  members  of  the 
New  England  Congressional  delegation.   From  the  standpoint  of  long- 
run  harm  to  the  New  England  economy,  quotas  on  residual  oil  are  a 
matter  of  important  .   Bu   quotas  on   crude  oil  are  much  more  Import- 
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ant.   They  not  only  raise  the  price  on  a  basic  industrial  raw  ma- 
terial which  goes  into  a  wide  array  of  producer  and  consumer  goods, 
but  they  also  force  Massachusetts  consumers  to  contribute  to  both 
the  oil-producing  states  of  the  United  States  and  the  oil-consuming 
states  which  are  located  inland  and  do  not  use  imported  oil.   In 
crude  petroleum,  the  U.  S.  government  sponsors  and  enforces — but 
fundamentally  does  not  control--a  system  which  raises  Massachusetts 
gasoline  prices  and  fuel  bills,  and  may  even  deprive  Massachusetts 
of  a  petrochemicals  industry. 

The  two  types  of  Federally-imposed  quotas  will  be  examined  in 
ascending  order  of  their  importance: 

1.   The  quota  on  residual  fuel  oil  involves  a  product  whose 
production  in  the  United  States  is  steadily  declining  as  refinery 
techniques  are  improved.   In  1930,  the  first  year  for  which  separate 
statistics  are  available  relative  to  output  of  residual  fuel  oil  by 
U.  S.  refineries,  this  output  amounted  to  291  million  barrels  or 
30  per  cent  of  total  output  of  TJ.  S.  refineries  in  that  year.   The 
peak  of  residual  oil  output  by  TJ.  S.  refineries  was  reached  In  19^8* 
at  480  million  barrels,  or  22.6  per  cent  of  U.  S.  output.   By  1962, 
U.  3.  refinery  production  of  residual  fuel  oil  had  dropped  to  less 
than  296  million  barrels,  barely  ab  vc  the  production  of  1930  and  only 
9.1  per  cent  of  a  greatly-expanded  refinery  output.1  Residual  fuel 
oil  typically  sells,  at  the  refinery,  at  a  lower  price  per  barrel 


1.  Data  in  this  paragraph  are  from  American  Petroleum  Institute, 
Petroleum  i^acts  i.nc.   Figures,  1  ,•   edition,  pp.  110-111,  and 
1553  edition,  p.  7  5. 
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than  crude  oil,  and  at  a  much  lower  price  than  any  other  important 
refinery  product,  so  that  refineries  have  a  strong  incentive  to  shift 
out  of  residual  oil  production  as  refining  techniques  improve  and  mar- 
kets for  other  products  expand. 

Between  the  1230* s  and  the  imposition  of  residual  oil  quotas 
in  1959 .>  U.  S.  domestic  production  of  residual  oils  almost  doubled 
and  imports  increased  by  as  much  as  twenty-fold.   This  increase   com- 
bined with  the  drop  in  the  U.  S.  refinery  contribution  to  raise 
the  import  share  of  the  U.  S.  market  from  only  five  or  sis  per  cent 
of  the  share  held  by  U.  S.  production  in  the  1930' s  to  as  much  as 
half  of  U.  S.  production.   Since  the  imposition  of  quotas,  the  total 
supply  of  residual  fuel  oils  to  the  U.  S.  market  has  been  held  al- 
most constant.   Imports  have  been  permitted  to  increase  further,  but 
only  by  enough  to  allow  for  the  continued  decline  in  domestic  produc- 
tion. The  impact  of  the  stabilization  of  the  quantity  available  to 
the  U.  3.  market  has  fallen  with  special  force  on  the  New  England 
states,  which  before  the  imposition  of  quotas  consumed  residual  fuel 
oils  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  entire  output  of  all  East  Coast  re- 
fineries.  New  England  possessed  less  than  five  per  cent  of  East 
Coast  refinery  capacity,  and  the  entire  East  Coast  was  a  deficit  area 
with  respect  to  residual  oil  as  well  as  other  oil  products.   Therefore 
New  England  relied  heavily  on  imports, 

Massachusetts,  in  particular,  was  consuming  between  five  and  six 
per  cent  of  all  the  residual  oil  used  In  the  United  States  (including 
bunker  fuel  for  ships)  before  quotas  "/ere  imposed.   Use  of  residual  oil 
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by  Massachusetts  gas  and  electric  power  plants  typically  ran  between 
one-sixth  and  one-seventh  of  national  use,  and  use  of  residual  oil 
for  heating  in  Massachusetts  accounted  for  about  ten  per  cent  of  the 
U.  S,  total. 

The  residual  oil  quotas  were  expected  to  be  of  greater  assist- 
ance to  the  U.  S.  coal  industry  than  to  oil  producers  or  refiners. 
Residual  oil  has  become  too  small  a  part  of  U,  S.  refinery  output 
(and  must  sell  at  too  low  a  price  if  it  is  to  compete  effectively  with 
coal)  to  provide  the  U.  So  oil  industry  with  appreciable  gains  from 
the  quotas.   Even  for  the  coal  industry ,  gains  in  prices  and  employ- 
ment from  the  quota  are  by  no  means  certain.   Coal  has  managed  to 
survive  many  post-war  difficulties  by  a  high  degree  of  mechanization 
which  has  retained  enough  markets  for  coal  to  reverse  its  previous 
decline  in  tonnage  sales;  but  the  cost  of  this  mechanization  has  been 
a  sharp  decline  in  employment  in  the  industry.   The  connection  be- 
tween Massachusetts  consumption  of  coal  and  Appalachian  unemployment 
is ,  at  best,  highly  indirect  if  it  exists  at  all.   As  for  the  benefits 
to  coal  from  a  larger  share  of  the  Massachusetts  market,  it  should  be 
noted  that  this  market  for  all  industrial  fuels  is  unusually  small 
precisely  because  the  high  cost  of  such  fuels  in  Massachusetts  has 
discouraged  the  growth  of  industries  which  are  heavy  fuel-users. 

On  balance  and  in  the  short-run,  the  U.  S.  coal  industry  has 
probably  gain'-d  some  small  amount  of  total  revenue  from  the  residual 
quotas.   The  problem,  therefore,  becomes:  why,  in  view  of  the  high 
cost  of  fuel  in  Massachusetts  under  the  best  of  circumstances  and  the 
states  severe  winter  climate,  should  Massachusetts  bear  such  a  heavy 
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share  of  the  contribution?  The  present  program  for  Appalachian  based 
on  a  national  effort  to  assist  the  entire  economy  of  the  region, 
would  seem  to  be  an  alternative  which  is  greatly  preferable  to  the 
use  of  residual  oil  quotas  as  a  means  of  solving  Appalachia's 
problems . 

2.  The  quota  on  crude  oil.,  imposed  also  in  1959.,  involves  a 
product  of  much  greater  importance  to  Massachusetts  as  well  as  to  the 
nation  as  a  whole.   From  1933  through  1940,  the  U.  S.  petroleum 
industry  was  on  a  net  export  basis.   This  position  has  been  reversed 
in  every  year  since  1945.   U.  S.  exports  of  crude  oil  never  exceeded 
half  their  level  of  the  late  1930 ?s,  while  imports  climbed  to  ten  and 
fifteen  times  their  pre-war  level  and  equalled  ten  per  cent  of  domes-  . 
tic  production  by  the  mid-1950' 3.   Meanwhile.,  measures  for  control  of 
output  had  succeeded  in  raising  crude  oil  prices  to  $1.00  -  $1.25  a 
barrel  in  various  mid-Continent  fields  by  1940.   These  controls  were 
unnecessary  in  the  vigorous  market  which  followed  on  the  removal  of 
World  War  II  price  controls.   Mid-Continent  crude  oil  prices  more 
than  doubled  between  March,  1946  and  December,  1947  and  were  in- 
creased by  almost  twenty  per  cent  more  In  two  price  advances  of  25 
cents  per  barrel  in  July  1953  znd   February  1957.   The  major  price 
advance  of  1946-1947  occurred  in  a  free  market.   The  subsequent  price 
advances  were  made,  in  1953*  and  maintained,  in  1957 9   in  the  face-  of 
rigid  controls  of  output  and  rapidly-developing  surplus  capacity. 
Prices  have  been  supported  and  even  raised  by  rigorous  state  control 
of  output  ir:  Texas,  one  chief  producing  state,  and  by  additional  state 
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controls  in  all  other  important  producing  states  east  of  the  Rockies 

except  Illinois. 

This  successful  state  restriction  of  output  to  raise  oil  prices 
occurred  simultaneously  with  a  series  of  spectacular  oil  discoveries 
in  other  parts  of  the  world—especially  in  the  Middle  East  and  in 
North  Africa.   Entire  fields  in  the  Middle  East  produce  oil  at  the 
rate  of  five  to  ten  thousand  barrels  per  well  per  day,  as  against 
about  twelve  barrels  per  well  per  day  for  the  United  States  as  a 
whole,  thirteen  barrels  a  day  for  Texas,  and  just  over  a  hundred 
barrels  a  day  in  Utah,  which  has  had  the  highest  daily  output  of 
any  state  except  Alaska  for  a  number  of  years.   The  Sheikdom  of 
Kuwait  alone  has  oil  reserves  comparable  with  those  of  the  entire 
United  States,  although  it  is  smaller  than  any  American  state  except 
Rhode  Island. 

The  policy  of  output  control  to  raise  prices  has  been  combined 
with  tax  arrangements  which  made  the  drilling  of  oil  wells  an 
attractive  investment  for  many  persons,  otherwise  subject  to  high 
rates  of  income  tax. 

The  result  of  these  influences  was  twofold:   creation  of 

domestic  excess  capacity  of  about  three  million  barrels  a  day,  equal 

to  at  least  forty  per  cent  of  domestic  output,  and  a  simultaneous 

large  and  steady  rise  in  imports.   Internal  restriction  was  first 

supplemented  b;,  "voluntary"  quotas,  which  tended  to  break  down  in 

the  face  of  the  very  high  profits  to  be  made  from  expanding 

compulsory 
petroleum  imports.   Finally,  in  1958j  the  quotas  were  madeAwith  only 
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crude  oil  imports  entering  the  United  States  by  land  from  Canada 
and  Mexico  exempted.   These  import  quotas  are  separately  established 
for  the  West  Coast  and  for  the  rest  of  the  United  States.   They  are 
presently  running  at  a  total  rate  of  1.1  million  barrels  per  day  of 
which  Just  under  800,000  barrels  are  permitted  for  the  area  east  of 
the  Rockies.   The  combined  national  import  quotas  are  sufficient  to 
supply  only  about  one-tenth  of  total  domestic  refinery  input. 

From  the  standpoint  of  Massachusetts,  these  arrangements  have 
the  following  features: 

1.  The  import  quotas,  as  well  as     the  three  million  barrel 
surplus  capacity,  are  'justified  on  grounds  of  national  defense;  yet 
the  output  decisions  actually  are  made  by  state  bodies  such  as  the 
Texas  Railroad  Commission,  and  the  import  quotas  are  established  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.   The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  no 
direct  voice  in  either  phase  of  the  control  of  crude  oil. 

2.  Whatever  the  defense  case  for  import  quotas,  the  operation 
of  the  present  quota  system  is  indefensible. 

Almost  one-third  of  the  identifiable,  integrated  oil  companies 
marketing  east  of  the  Rockies  received  quotas  permitting  them  to 
import  oil  by  sea  even  though  they  had  no  marketing  facilities  in 
any  seaboaru  state.   A  further  fourteen  identifiable  companies  had 
marketing  facilities  in  coastal  states  only  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
including  Florida.   Most  of  these  coastal  "importers"  marketed  in 
Texas,  or  Louisiana,  or  both.   So  imports  of  oil,  from  their 

standpoint,  would  amount  to  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle. 

The  total  of  quota  recipients  who  could  not,  or  normally  would  not,  import  oil 

therefore  adds  to  three-fifths  of  the  grand  total  of  identifiable  import 
recipients  east  of  the  Rockies. 
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This  discrepancy  between  import  quotas  and  capacity  or  desire  to 
import  is  further  illustrated  by  the  geographical  distribution  of 
foreign  oil  as  a  refinery  input.   The  east  and  west  coasts  of  the 
United  States  together  account  for  ninety  per  cent  of  all  foreign  oil 
inputs,  with  a  margin  of  almost  two- to- one  for  the  east  coast.  Most 
inputs  in  east  coast  refineries  are  of  foreign  oil,  whereas  the  per- 
centage is  less  than  half  as  great  on  the  west  coast  and  below  five 
per  cent  elsewhere  except  for  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  North  and 
South  Dakota,  where  the  foreign  oil  is  probably  quota- free  crude  from 
Canada . 

The  commercial  result  of  this  uneconomic  distribution  of  quotas 
is  a  lively  market  in  import  quotas.   Interior  refineries  which  could 
not  import  anyway,  and  Texas  refineries  which  are  distant  from  the 
cheapest  sources  of  crude  imports  can  sell  their  rights  to  import  and 
thereby  reduce  the  prices  they  charge  to  the  users  of  their  products 
at  the  expense  of  the  east  coast 

3.  Massachusetts  is  a  particular  loser  from  this  government 
sponsored  restrictions.   If  It  consumes  close  to  fifteen  per  cent  of 
all  residual  heating  oils  used  in  the  United  States,  it  also  consumes 
over  eleven  per  cent  of  all  heating  oils--  and  its  consumption  of  all 
heating  oils  taken  together  is  four  times  its 


.Petroleum  Facts  and  Figures,  196.3,  pp.  126-137,  for  marketing 
areas;  Wall  Street  Journal,  December  9,  1964,  p.  8  quota 
allotments . 
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consumption  of  residual — to  say  nothing  of  consumption  of  gasoline, 
kerosene,  and  other  petroleum  products.  Massachusetts  shares  with 
the  rest  of  New  England  the  best  location  in  the  United  States  for 
the  reception  of  Middle  Eastern  oil — on  the  one  hand,  far  from  all 
native  fuel  sources;  on  the  other,  closer  to  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  than  most  other  ports  (e.g.,  Boston  is  almost  one-third 
closer  than  New  Orleans).   Yet  east  coast  refining  in  general  is 
below  its  prequota  levels.   Massachusetts  refining  capacity  has 
declined  by  three-fifths,  to  a  miniscule  0.2  per  cent  of  the 
national  total.   Thus  an  efficient  potential  location  for  re- 
fineries, with  attendant  benefits  extending  beyond  oil  into 
petrochemicals  and  other  fabricated  articles,  is  being  pushed 
even  farther  below  the  national  refining  average  by  a  system  which 
defies  the  facts  of  geography  as  well  as  of  economics. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  promised  to  hold  public 
hearings  in  March  "looking  to  a  major  revision  of  all  aspects" 
of  oil  import  controls, ■*■   In  the  light  of  the  foregoing,  Massa- 
chusetts should  be  strongly  represented  at  these  hearings. 


Wall  Street  Journal,  December  9,    1964,  p.  8. 


CHAPTER  VII 
PRIMARY  INDUSTRIES 

In  terms  of  income  and  employment  each  of  the  three  historic 
industries  of  Massachusetts:  agriculture,  forestry  and  fishing,  has 
sunk  to  a  subordinate  place  in  the  state's  economy.   Agriculture  now 
accounts  for  less  than  one  per  cent  of  total  Massachusetts  employment; 
fisheries  provide  jobs  for  just  over  half  of  this  number,  and  total 
forestry  employment,  in  a  range  of  1500-2200,  is  only  about  one   tenth 
of  one  per  cent  of  all  Massachusetts  employment.   Therefore,  these 
primary  industries,  combined,  are  responsible  for  only  1.5  per  cent 
of  Massachusetts  jobs.   These  industries  are  still  worthy  of  separate 
consideration  as  parts  of  the  economy  of  the  Commonwealth.   In  a  state 
not  blessed  with  abundant  natural  resources,  the  fisheries  represent 
both  a  specialized  employment  and  an  attempt  to  reach  out  for  such 
resources  wherever  they  may  be  found.   The  forests  of  Massachusetts 
provide  a  source  of  a  bulky  raw  material  which  is  basic  to  several 
of  the  leading  industries  of  the  state:  paper,  furniture  and  lumber 
and  wood  products.   Heavy  penalties  in  transport  costs  for  long  dis- 
tance shipments  are  the  price  of  the  state's  inability  to  supply  their 
requirements  fully.   As  is  evident  from  Table  1  in  Chapter  III,  the 

rce  major  wood  industries  alone  account  for  employment  in  Massachu- 
setts of  ever  ^0,000  persons,  or  twenty-five  times  the  direct  employ- 
ment in  I'assachusetts  in  v;oodc  onerations.   On  the  ether  hand,  forests 
and  agriculture  together  share  control  of  the  vast  bulk  of  the  land 
area  of  Massachusetts. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

PRIMARY  INDUSTRIES 

In  terms  of  income  and  employment  each  of  the  three  historic 
industries  of  Massachusetts:  agriculture,  forestry  and  fishing,  has 
sunk  to  a  subordinate  place  in  the  state's  economy.   Agriculture  now 
accounts  for  less  than  one  per  cent  of  total  Massachusetts  employment; 
fisheries  provide  jobs  for  just  over  half  of  this  number,  and  total 
forestry  employment,  in  a  range  of  1500-2200,  is  only  about  one  tenth 
of  one  per  cent  of  ail  Massachusetts  employment.   Therefore,  these 
primary  industries,  combined,  are  responsible  for  only  1.3  per  cent 
of  Massachusetts  jobs.   These  industries  are  still  worthy  of  separate 
consideration  as  parts  of  the  economy  of  the  Commonwealth.   In  a  state 
not  blessed  with  abundant  natural  resources,  the  fisheries  represent 
both  a  specialized  employment  and  an  attempt  to  reach  out  for  such 
resource;;  wherever  they  may  be  found.   The  forests  of  Massachusetts 
provide  a  source  of  a  bulky  raw  material  which  is  basic  to  several 
of  the  leading  industries  of  the  state:  paper,  furniture  and  lumber 
and  wood  products.   Heavy  penalties  in  transport  costs  for  long  dis- 
tance shipments  are  the  price  of  the  stage's  inability  to  supply  their 
lUirements  fully.  As  is  evident  from  Table  1  in  Chapter  III,  the 
-roe  major  wood  industries  alone  account  for  employment  in  Massachu- 
setts of  ever  50,000  persons,  or  twenty-five  times  the  direct  employ- 
ment in  Massachusetts  in  woods  operations,  On  the  other  hand,  forests 
and  agricul  ;ure   '    her  snare  control  of  the  vast  bull:  of  the  land 
area  of  Massachusetts. 


VII-2 
Agriculture 

Table  VII-1  relates  Massachusetts  agriculture  to  that  of  the 
United  States  as  a  whole. 

Relative  to  the  rest  of  the  Massachusetts  economy  or  to  agri- 
culture in  the  rest  of  the  United  States,  Massachusetts  agriculture 
has  the  following  attributes: 

1.  It  is  very  small.   The  ratio  of  persons  working  on  farms 
to  total  population  is  only  one-seventh  as  high  in  Massachusetts  as 
it  is  in  the  entire  United  States.  Beth  land  in  farms  and  harvested 
cropland  in  Massachusetts  were  less  than  half  the  ratio  of  Massachu- 
setts to  U.  S.  land  area. 

2.  It  is  market-oriented.  Massachusetts  farmers  sell  more 

cf  their  produce  relative  to  home  consumption  than  the  national  average. 
They  incur  higher  farm  production  expenses  relative  to  cash  receipts. 

3.  But  on  the  whole,  Massachusetts  agriculture  is  not  prosper- 
ous. Realized  net  farm  income  per  operator  in  Massachusetts  is 
slightly  below  the  national  average  for  an  industry  which,  in  turn, 
yields  low  average  incomes.   This  observation  must,  however,  be  viewed 
in  the  light  of  the  unusual  opportunities  for  non-farm  income  avail- 
able to  some  of  the  state's  farm  operators. 

4.  Between  1950  ari<3  1959*  the  number  of  farms  in  Massachusetts 
was  cut  in  half.   The  decline  for  the  United  States,  over     same 
period,  was  31  per  cent.   This  followed  a  wide  divergence  in  rates 

of  decline  between  19^0  and  1950:  over  30  per  cent  for  Massachusetts; 
under  12  per  cent  for  the  United  States.   Cumulatively,  between 


TABLE  VII- 1 

PERCENTAGE  RELATIONSHIP  OP  MASSACHUSETTS 

TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 
POPULATION,  LAND  AREA  AND  AGRICULTURE 
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Massachusetts  to  U.  S. 


P^ula  t  i  on 
Land  Area 

Land  In  Farms 

Harvested  Cropland 

Persons  working  on  Farms 

Family  Workers 

Cash  Receipts }   Farm  Marketings 

U.  S.  Government  Payments 

Value  of  Home  Consumption 

Gross  Rental  Value  of  Farm 
Dwellings 

Total  Realized  Gross  Farm 
Income 

Farm  Production  Expenses 

Realized  Net  Farm  Income 


1950 

1955 

i960 

3.  log 

- 

2.87^ 

O  .'22 

0.22^ 

0.22 

i 

\ 

0.14 

- 

0.10 

(1959) 

- 

- 

0.09 

(1959) 

\ 

- 

- 

0 .  41 

(1959) 

- 

- 

0.30 

(1959) 

0.66 

0.57 

0 .  47 

0.21 

0.17 

0.10 

0.39 

0.38 

0.31 

0.78 


0.56 


0.61 


0.63 

O.56 

0.46 

0.77 

0  .  67 

0.54 

0.42 

0.36 

0.28 

Source:  See  Sources  on  Table  VII- 5, 
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1940  and  1959.,  Massachusetts  suffered  a  decline  in  farms  of  almost 
two-thirds ,  as  against  a  U.  S.  decline  of  under  40  per  cent.   More- 
over., these  two  declines  took  very  different  forms.   Land  in  farms 
in  the  United  States  actually  rose  by  10  per  cent  between  19^0  and 
1959j  and  declined  by  less  than  4  per  cent  between  1950  and  1959* 
for  a  net  gain  of  5  per  cent.   The  comparable  percentages  for  Massa- 
chusetts were:  minus  14  per  cent.,  minus  31  por  cent  and.,  net.,  minus 
4l  per  cent.   In  1959 3    the  acreage  per  farm  was  smaller  in  Massachu- 
setts than  in  any  of  the  other  states  except  North  Carolina,  New 
Jersey,  and  Rhode  Island. 

The  value  per  average  farm  had  slipped  from  above  the  national 
average,  as  recently  as  1950,  to  10  per  cent  below.   The  total  value 
of  all  farm  land  and  buildings  in  the  state  had  increased  by  only 
two-thirds  between  1940  and  1959*  as  compared  with  an  increase  of 
almost  three  hundred  per  cent  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 
Urbanization  has  probably  absorbed  farm  land  more  rapidly  in  Mass- 
achusetts than  in  many  other  states;  but  the  effect  of  urbanization 
on  total  farm  valuations  is  two-edged.   It  raises  the  value  of  farms 
at  the  margin  of  the  urban  advance  as  it  eliminates  other  farm  values 
by  converting  them  into  urban  values, 

5.  The  returns  to  Massachusetts  agriculture  from  Federal 
assistance  are  slight  and  shrinking.  The  Massachusetts  farm  share 
of  U.  S,  government  payments  was  under  a  third  of  the  state's 

"H  Data  m  thls""paTaj  •  ph  were  obtained  from  Statistical  Ah  .-.tract 
of  th<  United    ites,  I963,  pp,  6l4,  6l7c 
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share  of  cash  receipts  from  farm  marketings  and  half  the,  Massachu- 
setts share  of  realized  ne'e   farm  income,  in  1950.   This  one -third 
share  of  government  payments  relative  to  marketings  shrank  to  just 
over  one-fifth  in  i960,  and  the  one-half  share  of  income  shrank  to 
just  over  one -third.   Moreover.,  dairy  products  are  the  only  category 
of  Massachusetts  farm  output  covered  by  a  Federal  farm  program.   For 
the  United  States  as  a  whole,  about  45  per  cent  of  the  value  of  all 
farm  produces  is  typically  accounted  for  by  price  support  programs; 
for  Massachusetts,  annual  sales  of  dairy  products,  less  cows  and 
calves,  amount  typically  to  £5-30  per  cent  of  total  cash  receipts 
from  marketings c~ 

This  last  point  may  have  important  implications  for  public 
farm  policy  as  it  relates  to  Massachusetts.   As  an  overwhelmingly 
urban  state,  Massachusetts  would  in  any  case  expect  to  pay  for  farm 
programs  in  higher  prices  and  taxes  a  great  deal  more  than  its 
farmers  could  receive  from  such  programs.   But  this  normal  imbalance 
is  even  further  increased  by  the  relatively,  as  well  as  absolutely, 
small  share  in  farm  programs  allotted  to  Massachusetts  farmers. 

The  close  relationships  between  the  urban  and  the  rural  eco- 
nomies in  the  state  provide  an  important  offset  to  the  relative 
decline  of  agriculture. 


1.  U.  S.  data  from  Statistical  Abstract,  1963,  p.  6365  for  Mass- 
achusetts data  see  Table ^VII-l*. 
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Massachusetts  had  11,149  farms  in  1959.   Of  the  operators  of  these 
farms ,  almost  40  per  cent.,  4,256*  also  worked  off  the  farm  for  a 
hundred  or  more  days  per  year,  and  3/562  of  these  operators  ob- 
tained non-farm  incomes  which  exceeded  their  farm  incomes.   Moreover, 
the  solid  cere  of  commercial  farms  selling  more  than  $10,000  of 
farm  products  per  year  remained  nearly  stable  at  about  3j650  farms 
between  1990  and  19-0.   The  60  per  cent  decline  in  the  remaining 
farms --smaller  commercial,  part-time,  and  retirement  farms--was 
concentrated  near  urban  centers.   Therefore,  not  all  farmers  were 
being  forced  off  the  farms  by  economic  pressures.   Mary,  perhaps 
most,  were  being  pulled  by  better  opportunities  in  urban  employ- 
ment . 

Z:he   nature  of  agricultural  specialization  in  the  different 
farming  areas  of  the  state  also  helps  to  explain  the  forces  that 
affect  the  rate  of  movement  into  the  cities.   In  spite  of  the 
general  price  rise  since  19^5*  only  dairy  products  have  shown  a 
growth  in  total  cash  receipts.   Greenhouse  and  nursery  products, 
with  values  reported  only  since  1950,  also  showed  a  modest  increase 
of  less  than  20  per  cent  between  1950  and  19^3.   Poultry  products, 
the  leader  among  all  farm  categories  with  almost  one -third  of  total 
cash  receipts  in  1945,  gained  further  absolute  and  relative  ground 
^   to  1950  and  declined  afterward  abruptly:  egg  production  by  al- 
most 40  per  cent  since  1945  and  1950;  poultry  meat  by  50  per  cent 
since  1945  and  by  over  two-thirds  since  1950,   Field  crops  lost 
over  three-fifths  of  their  cash  value  between  1945  and  1950,  and 
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then  recovered  a  small  fraction  of  this  loss  in  subsequent  years. 
Cash  receipts  from  livestock,  other  than  poultry  and  fruits,  re- 
mained almost  constant  in  each  of  the  years  1945.,  1950,  1955*  I960, 
and  1963.   The  decline  In  poultry  and  egg  production  has  run  counter 
to  the  national  pattern  of  stability  in  egg  output  and  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  the  national  output  of  commercial  broilers.   This 
relative  development  provides  an  example  of  the  special  problems 
which  the  state  faces.   Massachusetts  must  import  feed,  but  so  must 
several  of  the  states  which  have  moved  into  a  dominant  position  in 
commercial  broilers — Georgia,  Alabama,  North  Carolina  in  the  south- 
east, as  well  as  Arkansas  and  Mississippi.   Many  of  these  rapidly- 
growing  producers  are  served  by  the  Southern  railway,  which  has 
combined  the  introduction  of  a  new  type  of  freight  car  for  grains 
and  feeds  (the  "Dig  John")  with  deep  rate  cuts.   The  New  York 
Central  is  the  only  New  England  railroad  which  comes  within  hundreds 
of  miles  of  any  surplus  grain  area,  and  it  is  probably  also  the 
only  New  England  railroad  not  owned  from  Canada  which  has  the  re- 
sources with  which  to  purchase  fleets  of  new  specialized  cars. 

The  job  of  obtaining  grain  and  feed  rates  into  New  England 
which  match  the  new  rates  to  the  southeastern  states  is  complicated 
both  by  the  inherent  difficulties  of  interline  negotiations  for 
much  lower  freight  rates  and  by  the  shortage  of  capital  of  most 
New  England  lines.  The  southeastern  states  have  important  advan- 
tages in  poultry  production  quite  apart  from  rail  rates  on  feed. 
But  their  advantage  is  enhanced  by  an  unusually  solvent  railroad 
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which  can  be  sure  of  long  hauls  over  its  own  lines  as  a  source  of 

receipts  to  pay  for  its  new  equipment. 

Forestry 

A  century  ago.,  the  forests  of  Massachusetts  were  already 
creeping  back  to  repossess  abandoned  farms.   Yet.,  of  the  state's 
five  million  acres,  less  than  two  million  were  in  forests  in  the 
l860's.   By  1953)    "the  acreage  in  forests  had  increased  to  almost 
3,3  million,  or  just  over  65  per  cent  of  the  land  area  of  the 
Commonwealth.   Thus,  Massachusetts,  with  0.22  per  cent  of  the  land 
area  of  the  United  States,  had  0.43  per  cent  of  the  forest,  almost 
double  the  national  forest  Dercentage,   The  Massachusetts  commercial 
forest 3    at  3.26  million  acres,  was  0.6l  per  cent  of  the  national 
total.   Privately-owned  forest  lands  of  2.35  million  acres  were 
O.oC  per  cent  of  the  national  total.   Almost  08  per  cent  of  both 
total  and.  commercial  forest  lands  in  Massachusetts  were  privately- 
owned,  and  only  12.2  per  cent  of  commercial  forests  were  in  the 
hands  of  public  bodies.   For  the  entire  United  States  public  own- 
ership accounted  for  53.6  per  cent  of  all  acreage  and  32.4  per  cent 
of  the  acreage  in  commercial  forests „   Forests  subject  to  Federal 
ovmership  and  management  made  up  only  0.9  per  cent  of  all  Massa- 
chusetts forests,  as  compared  with  18.6  per  cent  for  the  nation 
as  a  whole.   Massachusetts,  however,  was  above  the  national  a.verage 
Lth  respect  to  forest  ownership  by  state  and  local  governments: 
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11.4  per  cent  for  Massachusetts;  5.1  per  cent  for  the  United  States. 

Population,  incomes ,  and  transport  requirements  are  all  increas- 
ing rapidly  in  Massachusetts  as  elsewhere.   In  our  densely  populated 
s^ate  the  forest  cover  is  becoming  increasingly  important  for  general 
environmental  and  recreational  purposes.   This  alone  is  sufficient  to 
raise  questions  about  the  ability  of  unassisted  private  ownership  to 
provide  adequately  for  these  future  needs.   The  paradox  of  Massachu- 
setts forest  ownership,  however,  is  that  normal  commercial  incentives 
do  not  seem  to  provide  adequate  motivation  for  profitable  development 
of  the  resources. 

Table  VII-2  which  accounts  for  9-  per  cent  of  the  privately-owned 
forest  lands  shows  that  the  average  timber  holding  is  even  less  than 
the  average  acreage  in  Massachusetts  farms.   The  average  forest  holding 
is  92  acres,  as  compared  with  102  acrcs--even  though  the  average  Mass- 
achusetts farm  is  smaller  than  the  average  in  all  but  three  other 
states.  The  median  holding  of  forest  land  is  just  under  fifty  acres. 
If  the  position  is  expressed  in  terms  of  acreage  rather  than  numbers 
of  owners,  the  "under  100  acres"  category  accounts  for  over  44  per  cent 
of  the  total  acreage,  and  the  "over  500  acres"  classification  for  under 
10  per  cent. 

Employment  in  the  forestry  industry,  defined  bo  include  loggers, 
foresters,  and  other  woods  workers,  has  been  variously  estin    3  at 
1500  in  1958  and  2200  in  1Q62.2 


1.  atistical  Abstract  of  the_  United  _  ates,  1963,  p. 6 36. 

2.  Trie   former  estimate  is"  by  the  TJ.  §",  Department  of  Agriculture 
Forest  Service;  the  latter  is  by   the  University  of  Massachusetts, 
Department  of  Forestry  and  Wildlife  Management, 
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TABLE  VII-2 


SIZE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRIVATELY  OWNED 
MASSACHUSETTS  FORESTS  -  1952 


Size  of  Individual  Hoi dine 


No .  of  Owners 


Total  Acreage 


3  to  50  acres 

50  to  100  acres 

Total  •"  under  100  acres 

100  to  500  acres 

500  acres  and  over 
Totals 


15,000  / 
10,000  / 

25,175 
4,316 

257 
29,756 


under   300,000 

about        914,000 
1/214,000 

1,262,000 

384,000 
2,360,000 


Sources :   Studies  by  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Experiment 
Station  in  Southern  New  England;  and  by  the  University 
of  Massachusetts }    Department  of  Forestry  and  Wildlife 
Management . 
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Even  at  the  higher  figure,  this  would  yield  trie  equivalent  of  one  full- 
time.,  specialized  worker  for  only  about  8  per  cent  of  the  holdings,  or 
for  less  than  half  the  holdings  of  over  100  acres.   There  is  obviously 
no  reason  why  each  such  worker  should  be  allocated,  full-time,  to  an 
individual  holding,  Eut  the  fragmentation  of  holdings  must  tend  to  reduce, 
and  distort,  the  operating  unit  at  the  expense  of  maximum  efficiency 
in  woods  operations.   It  must  also  shift  the  emphasis  toward  felling 
the  larger  trees  and  away  from  cutting  out  the  smaller  ones.   This 
fragmentation  might  still  permit  integrated  woods  operations  and  for- 
estry development  if  the  owners  could  easily  be  assembled  in  town 
meetings  or  elsewhere,  to  decide  on  common  policies.   Table  VII-3  in- 
dicates how  unlikely  such  an  assembly  would  be. 

The  state's  forest  owners  are  a  fair  cross-section  of  the  popu- 
lation.  In  view  of  the  continuous  movements  into  and  out  of  the  state 
over  the  last  three  centuries  and  the  relatively  slight  supervision 
required  of  wood  lots  by  absentee  owners,  it  is  likely  that  the  func- 
tional differentiation  of  ownership  is  further  complicated  by  geograph- 
1  dispersion.   The  motivations  for  ownership  are  apparently  as 
led  as  the  structure  of  ownership.   Much  of  the  timberlands  of 
-ssachusetts  must  involve  acreage  which  was  once  cleared  and  farmed. 
Therefore,  some  of  the  current  ownership  reflects  the  smell  areas 

i  could  be  managed  by  early  nineteenth  century  farmers,  possibly 
dilute    .7  subdivision  through  inheritance.   All  of  it  was     opriated 
and  parcelled  out  long  before  most  of  the  Uni       tee  was   on 
explored.  The  state's  forestry  holdings,  which  primarily  reflect  their 
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TABLE  VII-3 


OWNERSHIP  OF  PRIVATELY  OWNED  MASSACHUSETTS  FORESTS 
BY  PRIMARY  OCCUPATION  OF  OWNER 


.mary  Occupatii 


Farm  Operators 


F 


orest   industries 


Per   Cent   of 

Total 

Acreage 


r\r-  -/ 

2ofb 


8 


Per  Cent    of 
Total   Number   of   Owners 

19fo 


Others 


57 


8 


Business   and   Professional 
Laborers   and  Clerical 
Housewives 

Retired 

Miscellaneous : 


lSfo 

18 

10 
10 


25 


ons,    Public 


Clubs  and  Institu" 

Utilities,  Dealers  in  Forest 
Land,  Owners  of  Recreational 
Businesses ,.    Unsettled  Estates, 

Students ,    Banks,    Other   Indus- 
trial Es  bablishinents 


100^ 


/* 


.00$ 


1/  Not  separately  listed.    lould  probably  be  credited  with 
a  part  of  "Miscellaneous." 


-trees:   Studies  by  U.  3.  Department  of  Agriculture,        mt 
Station  in  So. ithern  New  England;  and  by  the  University 
of  Massachusetts,  Department  of  Forestry  and  Wildlife 
Management  . 
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historical  origins.,  are  not  scientifically,  technically  or  economi- 
cally adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  modern  forester  or  industrial  user 
of  forest  products. 

The  development  of  commercial  wood  production  in  Massachusetts, 
on  anything  like  an  optimum  scale,  does  not  seem  likely  unless  there 
is  more  effective  management  of  the  forest  lands.   In  many  parts  of 
the  United  States,  the  commercial  forest  is  in  large  blocks — publicly 
or  privately  owned.   Consequently,  forest  production  possibilities 
can  be  exploited  efficiently  taking  into  account  the  multiple  uses  of 
forest  lands.   Policies  can  be  established,  and  programs  inaugurated 
that  will  ensure  realization  of  potentialities  at  a  stipulated  future 
tine  while  simultaneously  allowing  for  the  needs  of  today.   This  sit- 
uation does  not  now  hold  in  Massachusetts.    In  the  absence  of  systematic 
forestry,  the  thin  soils  underlying  much  of  the  forest  cover  of  Mass- 
achusetts are  being  squandered  on  an  exuberance  of  underbrush  instead 
of  commercially- valuable  growth. 

Profit-oriented,  commercial  forestry  could  be  carried  out  so 
that  it  would  not  strip  the  forest  cover  of  Massachusetts  of  its  other 

;lues --ranging  from  aesthetic  through  recreational  and  water  control. 
I: .proved  forest  management  would,  in  fact,  improve  the  accessibility 
of  many  forest  lands,  as  well  as  their  appearanc  .   Good  forest  culture 
could  improve  the  opportunities  for  hunting,  fishing,  hiking,  and 
bird  watching.  Recreational  activities  within  the  coiranercia]  forest 

a  need  not  be  discouraged  by  a  more  commercial  approach  to  forestry, 
and  such  an  approach  is  not  likelj  to  reduce  the  total  forest  potential 
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by  over  10  per  cent.   Improvement  in  insect  and  disease  protection 
would  be  an  offset  to  this  reduction. 

There  would  also  be  substantial  secondary  economic  benefits  from 
a  mere  rational  forestry  policy.  Massachusetts  already  possesses  some 
150  saw  mills.  Many  of  the  communities  which  pose  the  most  serious 
problems  of  economic  decline,  when  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  their 
agricultural  base,  or  their  absence  of  special  attractiveness  for  most 
industries,  are  the  best  situated  in  relation  to  industries  using  wood. 

Massachusetts  forestry  may  require  public  intervention  to  achieve 
maximum  profitability.   Success  in  achieving  this  is  also  more  likely 
to  further  rather  than  to  retard  the  achievement  of  other  public 
policy  goals  with  respect  to  forest  lands.   The  barrier  to  be  sur- 
mounted is  the  barrier  of  small,  heterogeneous,  and  sometimes  absentee, 
ownership  units  confronting  an  economy  and  a  technology  which  demand 
larger  and  more  specialized  units  for  efficient  operation. 
Fisheries 

Trends 

The  Massachusetts  fishery  is,  in  reality,  a  group  of  industries. 
Each  of  the  three  major  ports—Boston,  Gloucester,  and  New  Bedford — 
specializes  in  a  different  species  of  fish,  which  may  involve  use  of 
different  techniques  and  equipment.   These  three  ports  accounted  for 
8l  per  cent  of  the  total  weight  of  landings  in  Massachusetts  in  1963, , 
however,  each  port  has  a  different  trend  of  growth  or  decline.   The 
quantity  of  fish  landed  at  Massachusetts  ports  declined  by  27  per  cent 
between  1948-1950  and  1963.   The  value  of  Massachusetts  landings 
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decreased  by  only  three  per  cent  over  the  same  period.1  In  Boston, 
during  this  period,  quantity  decreased  by  4l  per  cent,  and  value  by 
22  per  cent;  quantity  decreased  by  40  per  cent,  and  value  by  35  per 
cent  in  Gloucester,  on  the  other  hand,  both  quantity  and  value  in- 
creased very  substantially  in  New  Bedford:  quantity  by  35  per  cent; 
value  by  60  per  cent.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  19^3  was  an 
abnormally  good  year  for  New  Eedford. 

These  disparate  trends  reflect  the  shifting  fortunes  of  different 
sectors  of  the  industry.   The  haddock  fishery  is  the  most  important 
in  the  Commonwealth  in  terms  of  both  quantity  and  value  of  landings. 
It  accounted  for  about  25  per  cent  of  both  quantity  and  value  of 
Massachusetts  landings  in  19&3.   This  fishery  is  centered  in  Boston, 
which  was  the  site  of  6l  per  cent  of  Massachusetts  haddock  landings 
in  1963.  The  quantity  and  value  of  haddock  landings  both  have  been 
quite  stable  during  the  last  decade. 

The  flounder  industry,  with  20  per  cent  of  19&3  Massachusetts 
landings,  by  weight,  and  19  per  cent,  by  value,  is  centered  in  New 
Eedford  which  had  85  per  cent  of  Massachusetts  flounder  landings  in 
-3.  Landings  of  flounder  increased  by  l4l  per  cent,  in  quantity, 
between  1933  and  1963,  and  by  64  per  cent  in  value. 

Sea  scallops  occupied  third  place  in  value  of  landings  in  1963 
With  just  under  19  per  cent  compared  to  4  per  cent  on  a  quan  Ltative 
basis.  Sea  scallops  are  landed  almost  entirely  in  New  Bedford  which 
had  96  per  cent  of  Massachusetts  landing  in  I963.   The  value  of  sea 

!••  For  statistical  sources,  see  Appendix  tabic  . 
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scallop  landings  has  moved  irregularly  since  1953,  with  no  discernible 
trend.  Quantity  climbed  steadily  from  1954  to  a  peak  in  196l,  and  has 
declined  since. 

Ocean  perch,  which  account  for  5  per  cent  of  the  value  of  landings, 
and  whiting,  with  just  under  4  per  cent,  are  concentrated  in  Glou- 
cester where  there  were  98  and  73  per  cent  of  Massachusetts  landings, 
respectively.  Landings  of  ocean  perch  declined  by  52  per  cent  in 
quantity,  and  by  36  per  cent  in  value,  between  1953  and  19o3*  Whiting 
landings  were  greatest  during  the  years  1955-1950  and  have  decreased 
somewhat  since  then,  but  the  value  of  the  landings  has  not  changed 
greatly  except  for  three  above-average  years  in  1957  .>  1953  and  i960. 

Although  these  sub-sectors  of  the  fishery  industry  are  tied  to 
different  shore  locations,  they  are  not  mutually  exclusive.   Vessels 
generally  fish  principally  for  only  one  of  the  main  species  discussed 
above  at  a  given  time.   But  incidental  quantities  of  other  species  may 
be  caught  as  by-products  of  the  main  effort.   Moreover,  there  is  some 
transfer  of  resources  as  supply  and  demand  conditions  affecting  the 
different  species  vary.   This  is  especially  characteristic  of  the 
seasonal  Gloucester  whiting  fishery  which  is  chiefly  April  to  November, 
and  between  scallop  and  fbunder  fisheries  out  of  New  Bedford.   There 
is  also  some  exchange  of  vessels  among  different  ports,  within  and 
beyond  Massachusetts,  on  both  a  temporary  and  a  permanent  basis. 

While  the  Massachusetts  fishery  industry  has  declined,     c   the 
last  15  years,  fisheries  in  the  rest  of  Hew  England  have  had  a  growth 


1.  Data  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  were  drawn  from  Appendix  tables. 
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of  5  per  cent  in  quantity  over  the  same  period  and  of  20  per  cent  in 
value.   In  the  United  States  as  a  whole  there  has  been  no  change  in 
quantity a   and  a-  7  per  cent  increase  in  value. 

Employment  in  the  Massachusetts  commercial  fishery  has  changed 
little  between  1953  and  1963.   A  typical  figure  for  employment  during 
this  decade  is  slightly  under  10., 000  fishermen.   Since  tonnage  of 
fish  landed  has  declined  and  value  has  risen  only  slightly,  it  is 
evident  that  physical  productivity  in  the  Massachusetts  fishery  has 
declined,  and  that  value  productivity  has  failed  to  keep  pace  with 
the  rest  of  the  Massachusetts  industry  or  the  national  economy. 

Employment  on  vessels,  as  distinct  from  employment  on  smaller 
boats  and  on  shore,  has  decreased,  steadily  from  5102  in  1953  to  3353 
in  19^3.   This  corresponds  to  the  decrease  in  vessel  numbers  over  the 
same  period  from  638  to  485.   Another  indication  of  the  nature  of  the 
decline  of  the  Massachusetts  fishery  may  be  obtained  from  the  Boston 
fleet  statistics.   Although  numbers  of  medium  trawlers  have  stayed 
fairly  constant,  the  number  of  large  trawlers  has  decreased  from  52 

19^8  co  25  in  1963.  Trends  in  number  of  fishermen,  and  of  vessels, 
for  New  England  as  a  whole  were  similar  to  the  trends  in  the  Massachu- 
setts fishery  between  1953  and  1963. 

On  the  whole  the  Massachusetts  fishery  has  turned  in  a  below- 
average  performance,  since  World  War  II,  in  an  industry  which  has  in 
turn  lost  relative  ground  in  the  U.  S.  economy  over  the  same  .  riod. 
An  explanation  for  the  Massachusetts  record  must  tnerefore  consider 
two  separate  problems.     must  allow  for  national  trends  as  well  as 
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local  peculiarities. 
Demand  for  Fish 

Annual  per  capita  consumption  of  commercially-caught  fish  and 
shellfish  in  the  United  States  has  not  changed  significantly  for  the 
last  thirty  years ,  averaging  ten  or  eleven  pounds.   This  figure  is  on 
an  edible-weight.,  not  a  total  weight;  basis  and  of  course  excludes  a 
heavy  volume  of  non-edible  fish,  such  as  menhaden.   Still  the  key  to 
the  landed,  value  of  the  catch  lies  in  the  per  capita  consumption.   In 
addition  to  commercially-caught  fish,  fish  caught  by  sportsmen  provide 
a  further  3.5  pounds  per  capita  for  consumption. 

Within  the  practically  stationary  over-all  figure  for  per  capita 
consumption,  there  have  been  noteworthy  changes.   Per  capita  consump- 
tion of  groundfish  and  of  ocean  perch  fillets  and  blocks  increased 
by  29  per  cent  between  19,48-1950  and  I963,  moving  from  1.28  to  I.65 
pounds.  For  sea  scallops,  the  increase  was  from  0.1 3  pounds  in  1951 
to  O.19  pounds  in  1962,  for  a  gain  of  32  per  cent. 

The  stability  in  per  capita  consumption  has  not  been  accompanied 
by  significant  price  movements,  absolutely  or  relative  to  other  food 
prices.  Wholesale  price  indices  for  fish,  like  wholesale  price  indices 
for  basic  foods  in  general,  went  up  rapidly  after  the  removal  of  price 
controls  and  have  increased  by  less  than  ten  per  cent  since  1950. 

Therefore,  from  the  demand  side,  the  trend  is  one  of  gradual 
growth  to  match  the  increase  in  population;  but  without  any  apparent 


^isheries~oT  the  United  States,  1963,  C.F.S.  No.  3500,  Dureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries,  U.  S.  Dept"  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.C., 
April  1964,  pp.  17-18. 
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gains  from  the  very  large  increase  in  money  and  real  incomes  per 

capita  which  has  occurred  over  the  last  one  and  the  two  decades. 

Supply  Factors 

The  most  obvious  influence  at  work  on  the  supply  side  of  the 
market  for  fish  products,  and  the  one  most  susceptible  to  influence 
by  political  means.,  is  the  growth  in  imports.   Imports  increased  from 
one-fifth  of  total  U.S.  fish  supplies  in  1949  to  over  two-fifths  by 
1952,  and  to  almost  three-fifths  in  1963.  The  total  domestic  catch 
was  almost  exactly  stationary  between  1949  and  1963,  at  4.8  million 
pounds  in  1949  and  4.75  million  pounds  in  1963.   Over  the 
same  period,  imports  advanced  from  1.2  million  to  6.5  million  pounds. 
For  groundfish  and  ocean  perch  fillets,  the  position  of  imports  was 
even  stronger,  with  a  gain  from  one-quarter  of  total  supplies  in  1949 
to  almost  three-quarters  in  1963.  The  most  important  source  of  im- 
ports is  Canada,  which  was  responsible  for  55  per  cent  of  groundfish 
and  ocean  perch  fillets  and  blocks  entering  the  United  .States  from 
other  countries  in  1963.   Iceland  was  next  with  21  per  cent.   Part  of 
the  explanation  for  increased  imports  is  in  the  lower  wage  rates 
which  permit  lower  costs  in  Canada  and  Iceland,  although  Canada  comes 
closer  to  average  U.S.  wages  than  any  other  country  in  the  northern 
hemisphere.   It  is  important  to  recognize,  however,  that  their  vessels 
and  technology  were  also  more  modern. 

The  dominance  of  imports  also  developed  in  spite  of  ta 
protection  for  the  U.S.  industry.   Import  duties  on  groundfish  fillets 
on  a  per  pound  basis  are  1-7/&V  on  amounts  subject  to  quota  and  2.5$S 
on  imports  not  subject  to  quota.        On  blocks  of  fillets,  the 
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duties  are  1^  per  pound  for  blocks  of  fifteen  pounds  or  more,  and 
12.5  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  blocks  under  fifteen  pounds. 

The  import  competition  faced  by  the  Massachusetts  fishery  has 
one  feature  possibly  not  duplicated  in  any  other  industry:   both 
U.  S.  and  foreign  competitors  do  at  least  a  great  deal  of  their  fish- 
ing in  the  same  waters.   In  the  absence  of  deliberate  restocking  or 
any  other  measure  for  converting  the  fishery  from  a  "wild"  to  a 
"domesticated"  resource  base,  the  total  supply  of  fish  on  which  U.  S., 
Canadian,  Icelandic,  and  other  fleets  depend  is  to  a  considerable 
extent  fixed.   Virtually  all  of  the  catch  landed  at  the  principal 
Massachusetts  fishing  ports   comes  from  international  waters.   The 
most  important  area  accessible  to  the  Massachusetts  fleet  is  Georges 
Bank.  The  most  extensive  international  regulations  pertaining  to  the 
Georges  Bank  relate  to  haddock  and  cod.   The  International  Convention 
for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries,  of  which  the  United  States  and 
a  number  of  other  countries  are  members,  led  to  a  regulation  of  the 
r.esh  size  in  the  nets  used  in  the  Northwest  Atlantic  haddock  and  cod 
fisheries.  The  Georges  Bank  haddock  and  cod  fishery  has  been  fished 
at  or  near  maximum  sustained  yield  for  a  number  of  years;  therefore 
this  mesh  net  regulation  prevents  depletion  of  stocks.   But  it  does  not 
control  either  the  fishing  effort  of  any  member  of  the  "loot,  or  the 
total  permissible  catch. 

The  other  fisheries  dependent  on  Georges  Bank,  which  i     also  to 
be  near  their  maximum  permissible  yield,  are  subject  to  less  control 
than  haddock  and  cod.   The  local  ocean  perch  fishery  has  been  depleted, 
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due  to  intensive  fishing  effort  and  slow  replacement  of  stock.   The 
ocean  perch  requires  ten  to  eleven  years  to  grow  to  maturity  as  opposed 
to  2.5  years  to  marketable  weight  for  the  haddock. 
The  Outlook  for  the  Massachusetts  Pi s he ry 

The  Massachusetts  fishery  is  a  mature  industry.   First,  the 
industry  is  aging  in  a  literal  sense.   Table  VII-4  provides  an  age 
distribution  of  fishermen  working  out  of  the  major  Massachusetts  ports 
in  1953. 


TABLE  VII-4 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FISHERMEN, 

BY  AGE  GROUPS, 
BOSTON,  GLOUCESTER  AND  NEW  BEDFORD  -   1953 


Percent  of  Fishermen  Age_d 


40  and    4l  through    51  and 
under    |50 over 


Boston 
Gloucester 

New  Bedford 


22$ 

o9% 

28 

28 

44 

42 

29 

29 

ource:   The  Groundf ish  Industries  of  New  England  and 
Canada ,  §_  Comparative  Economic  Analysis  - 
Circular  121,  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Se]   \es 
Washington,  D.  C,  July  1961,  Pp.  102. 
material  was  based  on  the  membership  files  of 
the  A t la nt  i c  F  i she rmen ' s  Un i  en . 
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These  statistics  not  only  reveal  an  aging  labor  force,,  but  also 
hint  at  different  conditions  of  labor  supply  in  different  labor  markets, 
Boston.,  which  on  the  whole  is  comparatively  prosperous  and  with  a 
broad  choice  of  jobs,  shows  much  less  relative  attraction  of  younger 
men  to  the  fishery  than  Gloucester,  although  both  ports  have  suffered 
marked  declines  in  landed  catch.   New  Bedford,  with  a  growing  output 
and  a  persistently  higher  rate  of  unemployment  than  Boston,  attracts 
and  holds  relatively  more  young  men  in  its  fishing  industry  than 
either  of  its  rivals.   For  fishermen  life  at  sea  is  risky  and  arduous 
compared  to  other  occupations.   Crewmen  must  be  away  from  home  for  as 
long  as  ten  days  or  so  at  a  time.   Although  total  earnings  may  be 
comparable  to  those  possible  in  other  occupations  requiring  similar 
skill,  crewmen  are  paid  shares  of  the  catch  rather  than  wages  (the 
"lay  system"),  and  the  value  of  each  share  fluctuates  with  both  the 
quantity  landed  and  the  price  on  the  day  of  landing.   All  things 
considered,  the  industry  has  not  been  attractive  for  young  men. 

The  problems  of  labor  force  carry  over  into  capital  equipment  and 
technique.   Fishing  techniques  on  most  Massachusetts  vessels  have 
changed  little  for  a  number  of  years.  .Trawlers  using  the  side  trawling 
method  continue  to  dominate  the  fleets,  even  though  the  stern  trawling 
used  extensively  by  European  vessels  offers  such  potential  advantages 
as  saving  of  labor  and  a  decrease  in  loss  of  fishing  time  in  high  winds. 
The  only  stern  trawler  operating  from  a  Massachusetts  port  is  the 
Narragansett.  launched  in  1963  and  fishing  out  of  New  Eedford. 

The  majority  of  Massachusetts  fishing  vessels  suffer  from  age 
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as  well  as  obsolescence.   In  1958,  the  average  age  of  the  Boston 

haddock  fleet  was  put  at  21  years.1 

Only  two  new  vessels  have  been  added  to  the  Boston  fleet  since  195-8, 

and  these  -were  of  basically  the  same  design  as  the  older  vessels. 

The  Gloucester  fleet,  which  is  particularly  old,  has  had  24  ships  lost 

at  sea  in  the  last  five  years  alone.  The  New  Bedford  fleet  is  some-* 

what  more  modern.   It  has  added  at  least  22  new  vessels  in  the  last 

five  years,  out  of  a  total  fleet  estimated  at  about  two  hundred  vessels. 

Increasing  costs  and  stable  prices  have  contributed  to  a  low 
return  on  investment  although  this  could  be  offset  somewhat  by  more 
modern  vessels  and  equipment.   High  risks  and  old  age  have  further 
increased  costs  by  encumbering  the  vessels  with  high  insurance  rates. 
In  addition,  a  1792  law  has  prohibited  the  construction  of  fishing 
vessels  in  foreign  countries,  although  foreign  costs  are  lower  and 
foreign  designs  are  advanced.   From  1961  to  1963*  a  Fishing  Vessel 
Construction  Differential  Program  (PL  86-516)  granted  a  subsidy  of  up 
to  one-third  of  vessel  cost  to  help  overcome  this  disadvantage.   Eleven 
New  England  vessels  were  contracted  for  under  this  program.   The  United 
States  Fishing  Fleet  Improvement  Act  (PL  88-498),  signed  in  August, 
1964,  provides  for  a  subsidy  of  up  to  50  per  cent  of  vessel  cost, 
provided  that  the  vessel  is  of  modern  design  and  will  upgrade  the 
fleet. 

1  John  H.  O'Brien,  New  England  Haddock  fishery  and  Marketing  of  Haddock 
Products,  1948-59,  Market  News  Service,  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisher- 
ies, Boston,"  p.  11. 
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Finally,  fish  unloading  methods  are  obsolete  and  inefficient. 
For  example,  at  Boston,  the  fish  are  pitchforked  into  baskets  from 
the  storage  pens  of  the  vessels,  the  baskets  are  hoisted  onto  the  dock 
and  the  contents  dumped  into  weighing  boxes,  and  then  the  fish  are 
pitchforked  into  wooden  carts  which  are  moved  to  the  processing  plants 
on  the  Pier.   The  inherent  inefficiency  of  this  method  of  handling  is 
compounded  by  the  fact  that  the  skin  punctures  resulting  from  this 
method  of  handling  cause  more  rapid  bacterial  deterioration. 

The  problems  of  the  Massachusetts  fishery  appear  to  be  more 
severe  in  Boston  and  Gloucester  than  in  New  Bedford  and,  even  in  the  case 
of  Boston,  many  facts  are  compatible  with  the  hypothesis  that  the 
industry  is  declining  because  its  labor  force  finds  more  attractive 
work  elsewhere  and  imports  can  supply  the  market  more  cheaply.   From 
an  overall  point  of  view  there  is  nothing  disastrous  in  either  develop- 
ment. Nor  is  the  pessimism  entirely  warranted  in  view  of  certain 
steps  which  could  be  taken  and  in  some  cases  are  being  taken  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  industry.   For  example,  the  new  Marine 
Products  Development  Irradiator  was  dedicated  in  Gloucester  in 
September,  1964.   Built  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  to  be 
operated  by  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries,  the  Irradiator  will 
test  the  radiation-pasteurization  process  for  fish.   The  process  could 
lead  to  dramatically-improved  storage  life.   Even  without  the  aid  of 
a  scientific  revolution,  processors  are  making  progress  in  i      ining 
quality  and  improving  marketability  of  fish  products.   On  the  manpower 
front,  the  Gloucester  Fisheries  Commission  instituted  a  sixteen-week 
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on-the-job  training  program  in  July,  1964.   In  spite  of  a  tradition 
of  relative  inattention,  the  Federal  government  is  now  beginning  to 
sponsor  research  projects  having  to  do  with  the  Massachusetts  fishery. 
Studies  of  the  economics  of  Boston  trawler  operations,  of  materials 
handling  on  the  Boston  Fish  Pier,  and  of  the  distribution  of  Boston 
Pish  products  are  now  being  conducted  by  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts.  A  new  Commercial  Fisheries  Fund  (PL  88-309)  will  provide  up 
to  $300,000  annually  to  Massachusetts  for  the  next  five  fiscal  years 
for  research  and  development  of  commercial  fisheries. 

In  the  absence  of  any  prospect  of  really  significant  improvement 
in  the  productivity  of  the  Massachusetts  industry,  a  plea  for  any 
extensive  aid,  or  even  elaborate  research,  might  seem  ill-advised. 
But  the  industry  has  been  neglected  by  research  until  very  recently. 
Moreover,  the  industry  exploits  a  resource  which  might,  in  the  long 
run,  be  made  to  yield  more  abundantly  than  now. 
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SELECTED  AGRICULTURAL  DATA  -  MASSACHUSETTS  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(All  Figures  Except  Percentages  are  in  Millions  of  Dollars) 


Cash  Receipts  from  Farm 
Marketings 
Mass. 
U.  S. 
Mass.-  Per  Cent  of  U.S. 

U.  S.  Government  Payments 
Mass. 
U.  S. 
Mass.-  Per  Cent  of  U.S. 

Value  of  Home  Consumption 
Mass. 
U.  S. 
Mass. -Per  Cent  of  U.S. 

Gross  Rental  Value  of  Farm 

Dwellings 

Mass. 
U.  S. 
Mass. -Per  Cent   of   U.S. 

Total  Realized  Gross  Farm 

Inc  ome 
Mass. 
U.   S. 
Mass. -Per  Cent   of   U.S. 

Farm  Production  Expenses 
Mass. 
U.   S. 
Mass. -Per  Cent    of   U.S. 

Realized  Net  Farm  Income 
Mass. 
U.   S. 
Mass. -Per  Cent   of   U.S. 


125Q_ 


188.4 

28,512.0 

0,66 

0.6 

283.O 

0.21 

8.7 
2,223.0 

0.39 


11.4 

1,464.0 
O.78 


205.0 

32,482.0 

0.63 

148.9 
19,297.0 

0.77 

56.0 

13,185.0 

0.42 


125£ 


169.8 

29,556.0 
0.57 

0.4 

229.0 

0.17 

6 ,9 

l,80o!o 

0.38 


9.8 

1,741.0 

0„56 


186.9 

33,332.0 

O.56 

146.0 

21,862.0 

0.67 

40.9 

11,470.0 

0.36 


I960 


159.3 
34,012.0 

0.47 

0.7 

693.0 

0.10 

3.9 
1,255^0 

0.31 


12.0 

1,974.0 

0.61 


175.9 

37,934.0 

0.46 

142.5 

26,242.0 
0.54 

33 . 3 

11,692.0 
0.28 


1Q62. 


159.0 

36,925.0 

0.43 

0.7 

1,686.0 

0.04 

3.2 

1,011.0 

0.32 


13.7 

2,115.0 
0.65 


176.5 

41,737.0 
0.42 

144.9 

29,219.0 

0.50 

31.6 
12,518.0 

0.25 


Massachusetts   - 


Per  Cent  of  U.  S. 


Population 

Land  Area 

Land  in  Farms 

Harvested  Cropland 

Persons  Working  on  Farms 

Family  Workers,  Including  Operators 


12^0 

3.10 
0.22 
0.14 


1232 

0.22 
0.10 

0.09 
0.41 
0 .  30 


I960 

2.87 
0.22 


ources:   Historical  Statistics  of  the  United  States  ...  to  1957, 
Pp.  283;  and  Statistical  Abstract,  1963.  Pp.  634,  for  the 
United  States.   Data  on  Population,  Land  Area.,  etc.,  com- 
puted from  Statistical  Abstract,  Pps.  10,  173,  614,  625  and 
642. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 
DISTRIBUTION 

The  service  industries,  broadly  defined,  are  the  largest 
employers  of  labor  in  the  Commonwealth  and  have  relatively  the  best 
record  of  growth.   Unfortunately ,    there  is  almost  no  economic  context 
which  would  permit  these  industries  to  be  considered  as  a  single 
group.   The  importance  of  these  industries  also  extends  beyond  the 
employment  they  provide  to  their  significance  as  sources  of  funds  or 
outlets  for  savings,  as  in  the  case  of  banks  and  insurance  companies, 
or  In  the  extent  to  which  they  create  a  specialized  market  for  skills 
interacting  with  trie  state's  educational  facilities. 

Therefore,  this  chapter  will  not  attempt  to  irace  all  of  the 
manifold  Implications  of  the  service  industries  for  the  development 
of  Massachusetts.   The  discussion  of  a  group  which  has  nothing  more 
in  common  than  the  fact  that  it  does  not  produce  tangible  objects 
cannot  be  managed  in  a  few  pages. 

Attention  has  been  devobed,  instead,  to  one  pervasive  subdivi- 
sion within  the  service  classification:  the  service  of  distribution. 
This  will  be  considered  first  in  terms  of  the  physical  movement  of 
goods  via  various  forms  of  transportation,  ana  then  their  wholesale 
and  retail  distribution. 
Transportation  o?   Goods 

There  has  been  a  transport  crisis  somewhere  in  Mass  i       s  al- 
most continuously  since  1945.   The  shrinkage  of  the  supply  of,  and 
demand  fcr,  rail  passenger  service;  the  recui     bankruptcies  and 
service  difficulties  of  bus  lines  as  the  private  automobile  reduc< 
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their  clientele;  the  efforts  of  Northeast  Airlines  to  operate  pro- 
fitably, and  the  related  disputes  over  routes  to  Florida— all  of  these 
have  directed  maximum  public  attention  toward  the  problems  of  common- 
carrier  passenger  transportation.   In  view  of  this,  this  report  will 
devote  exclusive  attention  to  freight.  Moreover,  the  financial 
collapse  of  the  New  Haven,  the  difficulties  of  the  Boston  &  Maine,  and 
the  merger  proposals  in  which  the  New  York  Central  is  involved  along 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  all  make  it  appropriate  to  concentrate 
on  rail  freight. 
Rail  Freight  Transport 

Table  VIII- 1  summarizes  the  trend  in  tonnage  of  rail  freight 
into,  and  out  of  Massachusetts  in  two  significant  years  a  decade 
apart:  1950,  when  the  New  Kaven  Railroad  was  just  out  of  bankruptcy 
and  regarded  as  a  vital  and  profitable  element  in  the  Massachusetts 
economy;  and  i960,  when  the  New  Haven  was  sliding  back  into  a  bank- 
ruptcy attributable  in  part  to  declines  in  freight  business  as  well 
as  monetary  losses  on  passengers. 

The  erosion  in  short-haul  shipments  of  rail  freight  to  and  from 
Massachusetts  is  evident  in  the  table.   Between  them,  New  England  and 
the  Middle  Atlantic  States  provided  over  five- eighths  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts inbound  tonnage  under  .'"Manufactures  and  Miscellaneous",  in 
1950,  and  two- thirds  of  the  outbound  tonnage,  almost  two- thirds  of  the 
total  inbound  tonnage,  and  over  three-fourths  of  the  total  outbound 
tonnage.   The  New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic  position  was  much  worse 
by  i960,  with  almost  a  third  of  the  tonnage  of  manufactures  lost, 
inbound,  and  almost  half  lost,  outbound;  with  total  inbound  tonnage 
down  by  ever  40  per  cent,  and.  the  total  outbound  tonnage  down  by  over 
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TREND  IN  MOVEMENT  OF  RAIL  FREIGHT 
'0  AND  FROM  MASSACHUSETTS 


T< 


TONNAGE:  i960  A3  A  PERCENTAGE  OF  1950 


To  Massachusetts 
From 


Manufactures 
and  Ml so . 


Products 
of 
Mines 


Other 


Total 


New  England 
Middle  Atlantic 

States 
Eight  Mgdium  Distance 

States 
Remaining  States 

Total 


68.4$ 
68.4 

71.5 

133.1 

79-3$ 


38.0 


j 


of 

p 


43o 

91.7 

88.0 
53.3$ 


59.3$ 
97.1 

58.2% 
58.7 

83.7 

80.3 

95   4 
89*72$ 

109.9 
71.9$ 

From  Massachusetts     Mj^ufacturiiiE,         Products 


To 


;RQ    1'USC 


of  Mines 


Other 


Total 


New   England 
Middle    Atlantic 


V.J  L/C     -J  t)  O 


Eight 
State 


Medium  Distance 


Remaining  States 


Total 


45 . 9$ 
59  -3 

(included 
in   other) 

38.^ 
65.8 

42.3$ 
60.2 

^0  0 

35.0 

48,5 

83,3 

36.6 

?  *.  2 

58.5$ 


41.5$    53-7* 


r"  Maryland,  Delaware.  t.C,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North 

Carolina,  Michigan  Ohio, 
Source:  U.S.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Carload  Waybill 

8;jup_le,  1950  and   i960 
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50  per  cent.  The  record  for  the  states  on  a  periphery  extending 
from  Delaware  to  North  Carolina  and  around  to  Michigan  is  little,  if 
any,  better:  "Manufactures  and  Miscellaneous",  down  30  per  cent  in- 
bound and  down  SO  per  cent  outbound;  total  tonnage  down  20  per  cent 
inbound,  and  by  more  than  50  per  cent  outbound.   Both  "products  of 
mines"  and  other  products  held  up  much  better,  inbound  to  Massachusetts 
than  other  categories.  The  decline  of  the  former  by  less  than  10  per 
cent  reflects  an  important  relative  shift  in  the  source  of  the 
bituminous  coal  brought  into  Massachusetts  by  rail,  from  Pennsylvania 
to  West  Virginia,  as  well  as  the  effects  of  import  quotas  on  residual 
oils  in  stemming  the  loss  of  bituminous  coal  markets.  The  decline  of 
"other"  inbound  tonnage  from  the  peripheral  states  by  only  one-sixth 
is  a  reflection  of  the  continuing  importance  of  rail  movements  for 
inbound  shipments  of  Midwestern  agricultural  products . 

Once  attention  is  shifted  to  all  the  states  in  the  United  States 
beyond  the  northeastern  and  mid- southern  group  already  examined,  the 
picture  becomes  entirely  different,,   Inbound  tonnage  of  "Manufactures 
and  Miscellaneous"  in  i960  had  increased  by  one-third,  and  of  all 
products  by  one-tenth,  over  1950.  Tonnage  of  "Manufactures  and 
Miscellaneous"  outbound  from  Massachusetts  had  dropped,  but  only  by 
twelve  per  cent.   Total  outbound  tonnage  had  dropped  by  only  fifteen 
per  cent.  If  tonnages  .between  Massachusetts  and  the  more  distant 
states  are  added  together,  the  result  is  an  increase  of  fifteen  per 
cent  in  "Manufactures  and  Miscellaneous",  and  of  four  per  cent  in 
total  tonnage, 

Therefore,  the  idea  that  the  railroads  are  of  declining  importance 
to  Massachusetts  transportation  is  both  true  and  false.   It  is  true 
in  the  area  for  which  it  might  be  expected  to  be  true--short  and 
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medium  hauls.   It  is  false  for  long  hauls.   And  these  long  hauls  are 
beginning  to  represent  a  substantial  fraction  of  aggregate  tonnages — 
for  example,  up  from  15  per  cent  inbound  on  ''manufactures  and  mis- 
cellaneous" in  1930  to  over  27  per  cent  in  i960;  up  from  18.5  per 
cent  of  outbound  manufactures ■. in  1950  to  23  per  cent  in  i960. 

In  addition  to  the  general  downward  trend  in  rail  tonnage,  and 
to  the  differential  trends  within  the  over-all  average  which  are 
pushing  long-haul  tonnages  up  and   short-hauls  down,  there  has  seen 
an  increase  in  the  relative  gap  between  inbound  and  outbound  tonnages. 
For  'manufactures  and  miscellaneous",  the  ratio  of  inbound  to  out- 
bound tonnage  advanced  from  less  than  two-to-one  in  1950  to  over  2^- 
to-one  in  i960.   For  all  shipments,  the  change  in  ratio  was  from  just 
under  three -to-one,  in  the  earlier  year,  to  a  final  ratio  of  almost 
four-to-one.   This  last  comparison  is  rendered  more  striking  by  the 
loss  of  five-sixths  of  all  anthracite  coal  tonnage  inbound  to  Massa- 
chusetts between  1950  and  lr?60.   Thus,  the  tonnage  ratio  shifted  still 
further  toward  Inbound  shipments  despite  the  near-disappearance  of 
the  largest  single  tonnage  item,  inbound  or  outbound,  in  1950.   For 
a  number  of  reasons,  rail  cars  entering  Massachusetts  carry  heavier 
average  loads  than  outbound  cars,.   But  the  disparity  was  great,  in 
i960,  even  on  a  per-car  basis:  a  ratio  of  inbound  to  outbound  loaded 
cards  of  2. 2 -to-one. 

This  preponderance  cf  inbound  over  outbound  loads  ml    be  ex- 
pected to  push  outbound  rates  to  levels  below  inbound  rates  due  to 
attempts  by  the  railroads  to  fill  empty  carS  on  their  return  journey. 
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The  facts  point  in j two  different  directions.   Charges  on  "manufactures 

and  miscellaneous" I  outbound  from  Massachusetts  are  less  to  most  des- 

i 

tinations,  per  car,  than  receipts  on  inbound  cars,  but  this  compari- 
son is  net  entirely  meaningful  because  inbound  cars  from  ail  origins 
are  generally  more  heavily-laden  than  outbound  cars,  to  all  destina- 
tions.  The  only  major  exception  involves  the  exchange  by  rail  between 
Massachusetts  and  the  East  North  Central  states --Ohio,  Michigan, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin.   The  routes  running  from  Massachu- 
setts to  these  states  are  competitive  and  heavily-used.   Tonnages  per 
car  are  almost  identical  in  both  directions.   Therefore,  traffic  be- 
tween Massachusetts  end  the  East  North  Central  States  appears  to 
offer  the  best  available  test  of  the  "back-haul"  hypothesis:  that 
rates  should  be  lower  in  the  direction  of  movement  for  most  empty 
freight  cars.  Table  VIII-2  presents  the  factual  disproof  of  this 
hypothesis. 

Ton-miles  per  car  westbound  out  of  Massachusetts  in  I960  were 
but  1,2  per  cent  higher  than  ton-miles  per  car  eastbound.   Revenue 
per  car  was  only  1.0  per  cent  higher  westbound.   When  the  evidence 
in  Table  VIII-2  is  summarized  in  this  one  comparison,  it  becomes 
obvious  that  eastbound  and  westbound  rates  between  the  two  terminal 
areas  are  practically  identical.   The  inference  is  either  that  the 
back-haul  hypothesis  contributes  nothing  toward  the  explanal  ion  o£ 
rates  into  and  out  of  Massachusetts,  or  that  the  back-haul  iypo- 
fchesis  can  be  supported  only  in  the  form  of  a  statement  that  back- 
rates  should  be  lower,  and,  in  fact,  are  not. 
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TABLE-VIII-2 

FREIGHT  MOVEMENTS  BETWEEN  MASSACHUSETTS  AND  EAST  NORTH  CENTRAL 
STATES,  MANUFACTURES  AND  MISCELLANEOUS,      i960 


Number  of  loaded  cars  (hundreds) 
Tons  per  car 

Average  haul  per  ton  in  miles 
Revenue  per  car  in  dollars 


to  Mas; 


from  Mass 


510 

235 

20 

.8 

20 

.4 

841 

868 

433 

.3 

442 

.0 

Source:  I.C.C.,  Carload  Waybill  Statistics,  i960 


TABLE  VIII-4 

AVERAGE  MILES  HAULED  PER  TON  OF  FREIGHT  BY 
RAIL,  MASSACHUSETTS  AND  UNITED  STATES,  i960 


Products  of  agricultui 

Animals  and  products 
Products  of  mines 
Products  of  forests 
Manufactures  and  misc 
Forwarder 

All  commodities 


Massachuse 

tts 

U.S. 

Average 

Average 

1210 

450 

1145 

881 

465 

239 

1997 

555 

633 

497 

967 

1196 

724 


361 


Source:  I.C.C.,  Carload  Waybill  Statistics,  i960 
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This  failure  of  rates  to  respond  to  the  pressure  of  empty  west- 
bound cars  probably  cannot  be  explained  by  special  equipment  require- 
ments in  either  direction.   Special  cars  which  must  be  returned  empty 
are  to  be  found  in  chemical  and  other  such  service,,  but  they  would  not 
be  important  enough  to  cover  the  spread  of  2.2-to-one  in  the  ratio  of 
eastbound.  to  westbound  cars. 

The  most  likely  explanation  is  that  regulation  of  truck  routes 
and.  rates  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  began  in  1935*  before 
trucks  became  important  competitors  of  rail  service  on  trios  as  long 
as  those  between  Massachusetts  and  the  East  North  Central  states. 
This  regulation  has  involved  minimum  rate  control  on  both  rail  and 
truck  as  an  impediment  to  competitive  pressure  on  westbound  rates. 
The  artificial  maintenance  of  the  westbound  rate  may,  in  some  cases, 
operate  to  hold  down  the  eastbound  rate.   If  so,  Massachusetts  consum- 
ers may  gain,  but  some  Massachusetts  manufacturers  may  lose  through 
lower  costs  tc  Middle  Western  competitors  of  reaching  eastern  markets. 

A  final  question  of  interest  with  respect  to  Massachusetts  rail- 
roads is  the  question  of  whether  Massachusetts  consumes,  and  produces, 
a  large  enough  volume  of  rail -borne  goods  to  warrant  the  highest  quality 
of  railroad  service.   The  data  in  Table  VIII-3  e--'e   presented  as  the 
first  step  in  testing  this  hypothesis.   This  table  sue:  that  the  very 
high  population  density  ox    Massachusetts  more  than  cor,         for  its 
relatively  sma3Ll  share  of  heavy  industry.   As  a  result,  the  r     e  of 
the  tonnage  originated  and  the  tonnage  '  jrmlnated  in  Massachusetts  per 
square  mile  is  almost  2.3  times  the  national  average,  and  the  average 


TABLE  3 

DENSITY  OF  RAILROAD  TRAFFIC  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 
AND  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  i960 
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Per  Squ3.re_.Mile  of  Land  Area  Ms 

Tons  of  Rail  Traffic  Originated: 
Manufactures  &  Miscellaneous 
Other 
Sub-Total 
Tons  of  Rail  Traffic  Terminated: 
Manufactures   &  Miscellaneous 
Other 
Sub-Total 
Average  of  above: 

Manufactures   &  Miscellaneous 
Other 

Average  of  Sub-Totals 

Revenue : 

On  Traffic  Originated  (dollars) 
On  Traffic  Terminated   (dollars) 

Average  of  Originated  and  Terminated 

Miles  of  Railroad 

Per  Mile  of  Railroad 

Tons  of  Rail  Traffic  Originated 
Tons  of  Rail  Traffic  Terminated 

Average  Tonnage 

Dollars  of  Freight  Revenue: 
On  Traffic  Originated 
On  Traffic  Terminated 

Average  Revenue 
(United  States  data  exclude  Alaska  and  Hawaii) 


United 

ichusetts 

States 

295 
107 

109 
296 

402 

403 

804 

758 

1562 

109 
296 

405 

550 
^32 
9B2 

109 
296 

405 

5504 
21093 

(2465) 

2465 

13298 

2465 

0.208 

0.073 

1934 
7526 

(^546) 

5546 

4730 


26518 
101617 

64068 


5546 


(33760) 
33760 

33760 


Sources:   I.C.C.,  Carload  Waybill  Statistics,  i960;  and  U.i  . 

Statistical  Abstract  (for  data  on  land  areas  and 
miles  of  read) 
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of  the  revenues  from  origination  and  termination,  per  square  mile,  is 
over  five  times  the  national  average.   Although  the  rail  network  of 
Massachusetts  is  at  almost  three  times  the  average  national  density, 
per  square  mile  of  land,  mho  dollars  of  freight  revenue  produced  by 
Massachusetts  originations  and  terminations  come  to  almost  twice  the 
national  average  per  mile  of  railroad.   The  tonnage  figure  is  prefer- 
able in  some  respects,  because  it  does  not  raise  questions  of  the  ap- 
propriate allocation  of  revenues  to  different  states  through  which 
shipments  pass.   But  even  this  figure  is  only  about  15  per  cent  less 
for  Massachusetts  than  for  the  country  as  a  whole.   For  the  "manufac- 
tures and  miscellaneous'  category,  the  average  tonnage  for  Massachu- 
setts  was  more  than  60  per  cent  above  the  national  average. 

Therefore,  any  discussion  of  Massachusetts  railroad  problems 
which  emphasizes  the  low  density  of  rail  shipments  in  Massachusetts 
appears  to  be  confusing  the  market  for  rail  service  per  capita  with 
the  market  per  square  mile  or  per  mile  of  rail  line.   The  location  of 
Massachusetts  is  such  that  the  density  of  rail  traffic  moving  over 
any  one  line  is  not  assisted  by  a  normal  amount  of  "bridge"  traffic, 
passing  through  from  out-of-state  origins  to  out-of-state  destinations. 
But  modes  of  transport  can  exist  only  as  they  originate  and  terminate 
traffic.   Massachusetts  provides  opportunities  for  both  which  are  far- 
above  the  national  average.   If  the  statistics  indicat'  I    possibility 
of  excessive  railroad  mileage,  they  also  indicate  a  revenue     intial 
to  support  railroad  modernization  which  has  not  been  tapj  d  to  improve 
New  England  railroads  in  the  last  decade. 
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Finally,,  Table  VITI-4  reveals  that  the  average  haul  for  shipments 
by  rail  which  originate  or  terminate  in  Massachusetts  is  far  above 
the  average  for  the  United  States. 

Thus,  on  the  common  assumption  that  long  hauls  are  more  profit- 
able to  the  railroads  than  short  hauls,  Massachusetts  provides  an  un- 
usually attractive  market  for  rail  service  per  ton  o^   freight  trans- 
ported.  Unfortunately,  all  of  the  railroads  serving  Massachusetts, 
except  the  Mew  York  Central,  are  themselves  short-haul  railroads. 
Therefore,  even  though  New  England  railroads  receive  divisions,  or 

shares,  of  through  freight  rates  which  are  often  much  higher  than 

the  distance  the  commodity  is  hauled,  yet 
their  share  cf^much  of  the  gain  from  the  abnormally  long  hauls  invol- 
ving Massachusetts  must  go  to  railroads  outside  the  area.   Moreover, 
the  dependence  of  Massachusetts  on  rail  service  is  relatively  much 
greater  than  the  tonnage  figures  suggest.   Since  the  effectiveness  of 
truck  competition  diminishes  with  distance,  really  long-haul  rail 
shipments 'may  involve  a  net  dependence  on  rail  transport  (i.e.,  a 
comparative  advantage  of  rail  over  the  next-best  transport  contender) 
which  is  a  good  deal  higher,  per  mile,  than  the  net  dependence  in- 


volved  in  short  hauls. 

L  Truck  Transport; 


isachusetts  totalled  1^3,345. 


K  1 


In  IO63,  truck  registrations  in  Mass; 
lot  over  five  per  cent  of  these  trucks  were  operated  as  co      arr- 
iers,  and  some  farm  trucks  may  have  transported  little  t       during 


1.  'Automobile  FSnufacturer's  Association,  Motor  Truck  Facts, 

1964,  pi    13. 
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the  year.  But  even  if  every  farm  in  Massachusetts  had  a  truck,  this 
would  leave  at  least  170,000  trucks  available  for  non-farm  purposes. 
In  order  to  account  for  as  much  tonnage  as  the  railroads  originate  and 
terminate  in  Massachusetts,  each  of  these  trucks  would  have  to  load  or 
unload  only  about  one -half  ton  per  working  day  the  capacity  of  the  small- 
est local  pickup  truck.  Therefore,  in  terms  of  tonnage,  it  is  obvious 
that  truck  transportation  in  Massachusetts  is  much  more  important  than 
rail  transport. 

Common  and  contract  truckers  in  Massachusetts  have  ^iled  reports 
to  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Utilities  for1  19^1,  19^2, 
and  19^3.   One -third  of  the  trucks  reported  to  the  Department  were 
owned  by  2.5  per  cent  of  the  trucking  concerns;  but  the  typical  truck- 
ing cone ecu  owned  only  one  or  two  trucks. 

The  largest  truck  carriers  in  Massachusetts,  with  revenues  of 
over  .$1  million  per  year,  received  three -fifths  of  total  revenues  in 
1963  with  only  a  third  of  total  trucks.   Carriers  operating  exclus- 
'  Bl-j   v;ithin  Massachusetts  accounted  for  70  ^:^^   cent  of  all  currier 
in  1963.   They  earned  30  per  cent  of  the  total  revenues  received  by 
all  carriers  reporting  in  Massachusetts,  with  revenues  at  least  twenty- 
five  times  as  great  as • the  total  received  by  railroads  for  interstate 
shipments  in  Massachusetts. 
Wholesale  and  detail  Trade 

The  most  dramatic  developments  in  retailing  cine  W       c   II 
in  Massachusetts  as  elsewhere  in  the  United  St:   ,  ,   ve  been  the 
tfth  of  shopping  centers  and  the  development  of  thi       nt  ston  . 
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Conversely,  neighborhood  and  downtown  shopping  districts  have  declined. 
Retail  sales  have  failed  to  grow  at  the  sane  rate  as  population  in 
the  large  metropolitan  areas,  in  refutation  of  the  previously  reliable 
theory  that  retail  trade;;  gravitated  toward  the  larger  population  centers 

These  changes  in  retailing  have  had  their  effect  on  wholesaling. 
Large-scale  retailing  has  been  a  factor  in  the  adoption  of  direct  mar- 
keting by  manufacturers.   The  independent  wholesaler's  role  has  de- 
clined accordingly.   The  structure  of  wholesaling  has  also  been  pro- 
foundly affected  by  substantial  improvements  in  transportation.   These 
improvements  have  been  especially  noteworthy  with  respect  to  motor- 
carriers.   The  increase  in  efficiency,  flexibility,  and  speed  of  trans- 
port has  permitted  wholesalers  to  serve  areas  previously  out  of  range. 
1.   Retail  rp-rad^ 


1 .  t-j.  j.  _l  j_  j.  •-.  '_<.  ^ 


Table  VIII -5  shows  that  the  growth  of  retail  trade  in 
Massachusetts  has  lagged  behind  the  national  rate  in  both  1948-58  and 
1938-63.   But  the  differences  are  moderate:  33- ^  per  cent  to  45  per 
cent  for  the  earlier  period, and  24  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  in  the  later. 

When  the  comparison  is  limited  1.0  individual  retail  categories, 
Massachusetts  was  more  or  less  on  a  par  with  the  nation  in  growth  in 
retail  sales  of  lumber  and  building  materials  as  well  as  in  growth  of 
sales  by  automobile  dealers...  Massachusetts  was  above  the  national 
average  growth  in  sales  oi'   general  merchandise.   Eating     Lrii  I 
places  gained  considerably  less  than  the  U.  3.  average  in  lb   -  i8,  and 
a  great  deal  more  in  1958-63. 


TABLE  VIII.  5  TOTAL  RETAIL  SALES,  BY  KIND  OP  BUSINESS,  UNITED  STATES 

AND  MASSACHUSETTS  1948,  1958,  1963 

UNITED  STATES 


Lumber,  Building 
Material,  Hardware 

General  Merchandise 

Food  Stores 

Automotive  Dealers 

Gasoline  Service 
Stations 

Apparel  and  Accesory 
Stores 

Furniture,  Home  Fur- 
nishings, Appliances 

Eating  and  Drinking 
Places 

Drugs  and  Proprietory 
Stores 

Other  Retail  Stores 

Non-Store  Retailers 

Total  Retail  Sales 


Lumber,  Building 
Material,  Hardware 

General  Merchandise 

Food  Stores 

Automotive   Dealers 

Gasoline  Service 
Stations 

Apparel   and   Accessory 


19^8 

1958 

196 

3a 

Sales    Pe 
(SI 000)   of 

r  Cent 

Total 

Sales 
($1000) 

Per  Cent 
of  Total 

Sales 
($  million) 

Per  Cent 
of  Total 

Per  Cent 
1338-58 

$  11,151.5 
17,13^.7 

30,965.7 
20,104.1 

8.5 
13.1 
23.7 
15.4 

$  14  .,309.2 

*  21 ,879.1 

49 ,022.3 

31  ,  807 . 9 

7.2 
11.0 
24.6 
15.9 

$  16,347.2 
36,093.3 
53,008.5 
43,495.2 

6.6 

14.7 

23.5 
17.6 

28.3 
27.7 
58.3 
58.2 

6,483.3 

5.0 

14  ,173.2 

7.1 

17,529.0 

7.1 

118.7 

9,803.2 

7.5 

12  ,525.5 

6.3 

14,171.3 

5.7 

27.8 

6,914.2 

5.3 

10,974.2 

5.0 

11,550.8 

4.7 

45.7 

10,683.3 

8.2 

15  ,201.5 

7.6 

15,558.2 

7.5 

42.3 

4,013.2 

13,267.4 

n.a.'" 

3.1 
10.2 

6,778.9 

18,468.3 

5  ,401.3 

3-4 
9.3 
2.7 

8,390.3 
n.a. 
n.a. 

3.4 

68.9 
39.2 

$130,520.5 

LOO.O 

$199  ,646.5 

100.0 

$246,468.8 

100.0 

53.0 

1948 

MASSACH  USETTS 

1953 

19£ 

oa 
3 

Sales    Per  Cent 
($1000)    of  Total 

Sales 
( $1000) 

Per  Cent 
cf  Total 

Sales 
($  million) 

Per  Cent 
of  Total 

Per  Cent 
194«-5« 

$    240.6 

523.7 

1,181.0 

505.8 

5.6 
12.3 
27.3 
11.8 

$    3H.4 

664.3 

1,611.8 

825.3 

.  5-0 
10.7 
25.8 
13.2 

$    346.4 

1,182.5 
1,844.1 
1,090.8 

4.6. 
15.3 
24.7 
14.6 

29.4 
25.7 
36.5 
62.9 

165.2 

3.8 

335.7 

5.4 

397.9 

5.3 

103.2 

-37^  •} 

8.7 

447.9 

7.2 

490.9 

6.6 

20.0 

r. 
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Some  or  the  forms  cf  retailing  which  lest  ground  reflect  national 
trends.   Thus,  the  proportion  of  total  retail  sales  represented  by 
consumer  purchasers  of  apparel  declined  by  1,3  percentage  points  for 
the  United  States  between  192l8  and  1963,  and  apparel  sales  in  Massa- 
chusetts dropped  by  2.1  percentage  points  over  the  same  period. 
■-  •   '-'/hole sale  Trade 

Massachusetts  has  also  failed  to  grow  as  rapidly  as  the 
United  States  in  wholesaling.   Part  of  the  difference  may  be  explained 
by  a  slower  rate  of  growtn  of  population  and  production  in  the  state. 
However,  this  is  probably  inadequate  as  an  explanation  for  the  entire 
differential.   Whereas  Table  VIII-5  shows  that  Massachusetts  sales  at 
retail  fell  short  of  the  national  growth  rate  only  by  a  margin  of  45 
per  cent  to  53  per  cent,  Table  VIII- 6  reveals  a  discrepancy,  at  whole- 
sale, of  36  to  51  per  cent.   The  national  growth  at  wholesale  was  only 
wc  points  below  the  national  growth  at  retail.  But  the  Massachusetts 
differential' favoring  retail  was  almost  10  percentage  points.   Con- 
sequently, the  growth  of  Massachusetts  sales  at  wholesale  over  t: 
decade  1948-1958  lagged  behind  the  national  growth  by  almost  eighteen 
percentage  points. 

Petroleum  Bulk  Stations  gained  by  more  than  the  overall  national 
average  between  1943  and  1993.   They  incr  V4  1 

cent,  reflecting  the  construction  of  pipe  lines  and  •'■tics 

'■■   New  England  in  the  1950'  s. 

"Assemblers"  suffered  an  absolute  decline,  '  '     'line 

was  less  than  that  for  the  nation  as  a  whol    id  theref<  1   also  repre- 
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TABLE  VIII-6 

TOTAL  SALES,  WHOLESALE  TRADE  -  UNITED  STATES 
AND  MASSACHUSETTS,  BY  TYPE  OF  OPERATION  -  19^8  and  1958 

UNITED  STATES 


1  9  4  8  1  9  5  S 

Per  Cent 


Sales      %     of    Sales      %     of1  In 


CL 


crease 


Type   of   Operation  ( $1000 )  TotcQ  ($1000)  Total"  1948-58' 

Merchant  Wholesalers  $  79,766,589  42.3  $121,661,229.    42.7  52.5 

Manuf a  c tur er s '    Sa 1 e  s 

Branches  52,738,577  28.0  87,757,483  30.8  66.4 

Petroleum  Bulk  Sta- 
tions 10,615,650  5.6  20,130,812  7.1  89.6 

Agents  and  Brokers  34,610,092  18.3  46,422,643  16.3  34.1 

Assemblers  10,957,893  5.8  8,998,640  3.2  -17.9 

Total  Wholesale  . 

Trade  $188,688,301  100.0  $284,970,807  100. 0  51. 0 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Merchant  Wholesalers  $  3,015,927  ^.2  $  3,855-300  44.2  27.8 
Manufacturers'    Sales 

Branches  1,947,087       30.5            2,892,704  33.3         43.5 

Petroleum  Bulk   Sta-  „   „ 

tions  327,677         5.1                570,037  6.6         74.0 

Agents  and  Brokers  1.036,620        16.2            1,299,645  15.0          25.4 

Assemblers  '    68,120          1.1                  60,053  0.7        -11.8 

Total  Wholesale  _     .  ^   ^          __   _ 

Trade       $  6,396,231     100.0     $     3,677,739  100.0         3^.7 

Percentage  may  not   add  to   100   due   to  rounding. 


Source:      Census   of   Business    -   1548  and  1958 
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sented  a  relative  gain.   The  absolute  declines  both  for  the  state  and 
the  nation  reflected  the  fact  that  assemblers  are  to  be  found  mainly 
in  the  marketing  of  farm  products.   In  recent  years  a  number  of  eco- 
nomic changes  have  combined  to  lessen  farmers'  need  for  the  assembler's 
services.  ■  Farms  are  larger;  transportation  and  communication  in  rural 
areas  have  been  improved";  cooperatives  have  become  more  active  in  some 
districts;  and  backward  integration  by  processors  is  increasing. 

Table  VIII- 7  shows  the  changes  In  the  wholesale  trade  of  Massa- 
chusetts, by  county ,  between  1948  and  1952.   The  most  important  trend 
indicated  by  the  table  is  the  decline  of  Suffolk  County s    which  contains 

I  the  central  wholesaling  facilities  of  Boston.   Suffolk  County  gained 
only  1.7  per  cent  in  wholesale  sales  between  1948  and  1958,  as  com- 
pared with  a  gain  of  35.4  per  cent  for  the  state  as  a  whole.   This 
great  difference  in  trend  reduced  the  share  of  Suffolk  County  from  74 
per  cent  of  the  state  total  in  1948  to  just  over  55  per  cent  in  1958. 
Conversely j  Norfolk  County  capitalized  on  its  available  space  nearby 

th  a  growth  in  wholesaling  from  just  over  one  per  cent  of  the  state's 
total  to  6  per  cent. 

Tables  VIII-6  and  VIII— 7  also  reveal  a  relative  decline  in  the 
importance  of  merchant  wholesalers,  who  take  title  to  the  goods  they 
sell.  Although  the  reasons  for  this  decline  are  not  evident  from  the 
tables  an  important  contributory  factor  is  doubtless  the  g   th  of 
direct  marketing  by  manufacturer-.   The  sh?        a  in 

mfacturers  •  sales  branches"  in  Table  VIII-7  is  c    '        Lbu- 
table  to  tnls  change.   The  growth  of  private  truck  tr<  ns]         I  ve 


TABLE  VIII  7 

WHOLESALE  TRADE,  MASSACHUSETTS: 
MORE  WHOLESALE  ESTABLISHMENTS, 


COUNTIES  WITH  100  OR 
1958,  1954,  1948a 


JBff-/£ 


County  by  Type 
of  Operation 

Berkshire 

Merchant  Wholesalers 
Othe?r  p  era  ting  Types 

Bristol 

Merchant  Wholesalers 
Other  Operating  Types 

Essex 

Merchant  Wholesalers 
Other  Operating  Types 

Hampden 

Merchant  Wholesalers 
Other  Operating  Types 

Middlesex 

Merchant  Wholesalers 
Other  Operating  Types 

Norfolk 

Merchant  Wholesalers 
Other  Operating  Types 

Plymouth 

Merchant  Wholesalers 
Other  Operating  Types 

Suffolk 

Merchant  Wholesalers 
Other  Operating  Types 

Worcester 

Merchant  Wholesalers 
Other  Operating  Types 


Total  Wholesale  Tradec 


Sales 
($1000) 

$  69,734 
43,222 
26,572 

253,908 

176,713 

77,195 

362,728 
252,243 
110,485 

428,498 
262,078 
166,420 

1,535,349 
587,811 
947,538 

512,794 
139,697 
373,097 

128,621 

84,073 
44,548 

4,770,727 
1,926,888 

2,843,839 


548,982 
348,339 
200,643 

$8,611,341 


Per  Cent 
of  Total 

0.8 


2.9 


4.2 


5.0 


17.8 


6.0 


1.5 


55.4 


6.4 


100.0 


Sales 
($1000) 

41,519 
23,639 
17,880 

175,645 

117,204 

58,441 

189,214 

129,544 

59,670 

278,679 
174,770 
103,909 

555,356 
246,488 
308,868 

69,905 
41,033 
28,872 

52,498 
34,878 
17,620 

4,691,453 
2,027,164 
2,664,289 

305,908 
203,672 
102,236 

$6,360,177 


Per  Cent 
of  Total 

Per  Cent 
Increase 
1948-58 

0.7 

68.0 
82.8 
48.6 

2.8 

44.6 
50.8 
32.1 

3.0 

91.7 
94.7 
85.2 

4.4 

53.8 
50.0 
60.2 

8.7 

176.5 
138.5 
206.8 

1.1 

633.6 

240.5 
1192.2 

0.8 

145.0 
141.0 
152.8 

73.8 

1.7 

-5.0 

6.7 

4.8 

79.5 
71.0 

96.3 

100.0 


35.4 


^ata  for  1948  or  for  counties  with  50  or   more  wholesale  establishment: 

Yearly  totals  differ  from  Massachusetts  totals  in  table  because 
of  certain  omissions. 

Source:   Census  of  Business  1948,  1954,  1958 
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to  for-hire  trucking,  as  well  as  rail,  is  related  to  this  shift. 
Overnight  delivery  from  New  York  and  New  Jersey  has  also  tended  to 
shift  some  wholesale  activity  completely  out  of  New  England.   The 
relative  decline  in  central  wholesaling  also  reflects  changes  in  the 
railroad  industry.   Historically,  the  central  metropolitan  area  was 
well  served  with  main-line  and  feeder-line  service.   Economical  whole- 
sale operation  required  location  near  or  on  rail  lines.   But,  such 
recent  developments  as  piggyback  and  container  services  nave  freed 
carload  shippers  from,  the  need  to  locate  on  a  rail  line.   Pickup  and 
delivery  can  be  made  over  the  highway,  with  the  long  haul  reserved 
for  rail.   Thus,  it  is  possible  for  shippers  to  get  the  equivalent  of 
carload  rail  service  without  v,he  need  to  locate  on  a  rail  line. 


CHAPTER  IX 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  ACTIVITIES  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 

The  type  of  research  undertaken  in  Massachusetts  has  been  con- 
centrated on  military  projects.   Increased  diversification  into  other 
research  areas  would  strengthen  the  economy.  There  is  little  that  the 
state  government  can  do  directly  to  diversify  and  provide  over-all 
stimulation  to  research  and  development.  However,  the  state  programs 
and  policies  such  as  education  and  training  activities  which  impinge 
on  the  research  and  development  area  should  be  reviewed  with  these 
effects  in  mind.  . 
The  Significance  of  Research  Oriented  Industries  in  Massachusetts 

There  is  a  substantial  amount  of  evidence  which  connects  techno- 
logical innovation  and  economic  growth.   Innovation  has  a  variety  of 
sources  and  is  related  to  the  structure  of  industry  as  well  as  to 
basic  advances  in  technical  knowledge.   Such  advances  are  the  basis  for 
new  industrial  technologies  and  are,  increasingly,  the  product  of 
organized  effort  in  private  firms,  educational  institutions  and  public 
facilities. 

Research  and  development  generates  directly  only  a  moderate  amount 
of  employment  and  income.   The  indirect,  growth-stimulating  effects  are 
much  more  profound.   These  effects  are  especially  difficult  to  measure 
at  the  state  level,  yet  the  accumulation  of  examples  of 

related  industries  being  established  in  Massachusetts  is  s1      vidence 
It  is  probably  more  than  coincidence  that  che  emphasis  in  the  state  on 
basic  research,  as  pointed  out  below,  has  been  paralleled  by  the 
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IX- 2 
relatively  rapid  growth  of  the  scientific  instruments  industry. 

Massachusetts  has  a  relatively  limited  representation  among  those 
industries  in  which  most  of  the  research  and  development  activities 
are  carried  out.   Seven  sectors  (Aircraft  and  Missiles,  Electrical 
Equipment  and  Communication,  Chemicals  and  Allied  Products  Machinery, 
Motor  Vehicles  and  Other  Transportation  Equipment,  Professional  and 
Scientific  Instruments  and  Petroleum  Refining  and  Extraction)  account 
for  ninety  per  cent  of  industrial  research  and  development  activity. 
The  extent  of  this  activity  nationally  is  shown  in  Table  IX- 1  which 
indicates  the  amounts  and  ranking  of  the  research  activities  of  the 
various  sectors  of  the  nation's  economy. 

These  seven  leading  research  and  development  industries  which 
account  for  15  per  cent  of  the  national  employment,  account  for  only 
about  12  per  cent  of  employment  in  Massachusetts,  as  shown  in  Table 
IX-2.  However,  Massachusetts  has  a  relatively  larger  amount  of  employ- 
ment in  the  Electrical  Equipment,  Machinery,  and  Professional  and 
Scientific  Instruments  Sectors,  which  are  among  the  major  research- 
oriented  industries.   The  Massachusetts  employment  in  the  Aircraft  and 
Missiles  industry  has  been  classified  with  Transportation  Equipment. 
These  sectors  and  the  Chemicals  and  Petroleum  industries  have  a  lesser 
role  in  the  state  economy  than  in  the  entire  nation. 

Some  of  the  Commonwealth's  most  important  industries  have  rela- 
tively little  research  oriented  toward  their  problems.   The    X tiles 
and  Apparel  industries,  which  together  are  more  important  in  generating 
employment  in  the  state  than  is  Electrical  Equipment  and  Communication, 
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TABLE  IX- 1 


INDUSTRIES  RANKED  BY  AMOUNTS  OF  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
CARRIED  OUT  FROM  PRIVATE  AND  GOVERNMENT  FUNDS,  1961 


Ranking   Industry 


1 
2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 


11 
12 

13 
H 
13 


Aircraft  and  Missiles 

Electrical  Equipment  &  Communication 

Chemicals  and  Allied  Products 

Machinery 

Motor  Vehicles  and  Other  Trans.  Eqpt. 

Professional  and  Scientific  Instruments 

Petroleum  Refining  and  Extraction 


8  Primary  Metals 

9  Rubber  Products 

10     Fabricated  Metal  Products 


Food  and  Kindred  Products 

Stone,  Clay  and  Glass  Products 

Paper  and  Allied  Products 

Textiles  and  Apparel 

Lumber,,  Wood  Products  and  Furniture 

Other  Industries 

TOTAL 


Amount 
(^millions) 

Per  Cent 
of  Total 

3,957 

36.4$ 

2,404 

22.1 

1,073 

9.9 

896 

8.2 

802 

7.3 

ts    384 

3.5 

294 

2.7 

160 

1.5 

126 

1.2 

118 

1.1 

105 

1.0 

103 

0.9 

60 

0.6 

33 

0.3 

9 

0.1 

348 

3.2 

10,872 

100.0 

Source:      National   Science  Foundation 
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TABLE  IX- 2 

INDUSTRY  EMPLOYMENT  AS  PER  CENT  OF  TOTAL  NON- AGRICULTURAL 
EMPLOYMENT  RANKED  BY  AMOUNTS  OF  RESEARCH  PERFORMED  1961 

Ranking  Industry  U.S.  Massachusetts 

1  Aircraft  and  Missiles  1.1$       --$ 

2  Electrical  Equipment  and  Communication  2.7        5.0 

3  Chemicals  and  Allied  Products  1.5       1.0 

4  Machinery  2.6        3.5 

5  Motor  Vehicles   &  Other  Transportation 

Equipment    2.7        1.42 

6  Professional  &  Scientific  Equipment 

Instruments    0.6        1.2 

7.    Petroleum  Refining  and  Extraction       3.7 

8  Primary  Metals  2.1 

9  Rubber  Products  0.7 

10  Fabricated  Metal  Products  2.0 

11  Food  and  Kindred  Products  2.6 

12  Paper  and  Allied  Products  1.1 

13  Textiles  and  Apparel  3.9 

14  Lumber,  Wood  Products  and  Furniture  1.8 
Other  Industries  70.9 

100. 0/o  100. 00 

1  Some  of  the  National  and  State  industrial  classifications  are 
not  completely  comparable,  nor  are  the  National  and  State  5m- 
ployment  series.   The  qualifications  necessary  would  not  materi< 
ally  affect  the  comparisons. 

Sources:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
and  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  Department  oi  Labor 
and  Industries,  Division  of  Statistics. 

2  T 

Includes  Aircraft  and  missiles. 


1 

.2 

1 

.8 

2 

.0 

2 

.3 

1 

.9 

5 

.3 

0 

■  9 

72 

.5 
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spend  altogether  only  0.3  per  cent  of  total  research  funds. 

Precise  information  is  la  eking on  the  geographic  distribution  of 

IS 
the  research  whichAactually  performed  in  each  industry.   However,  it 

can  be  noted  that  Massachusetts,  which  has  about  3  per  cent  of  the 
total  national  employment^  has  approximately  4  per  cent  of  the  total 
U.S.  scientific  and  engineering  personnel.  This  figure  suggests  a 
somewhat  greater  concentration  of  research  in  the  state  than  the  rela- 
tive industrial  employment  figures  would  indicate. 

Table  IX-3  provides  measures  of  the  number  of  science  personnel 
in  Massachusetts  as  compared  to  the  nation  and  the  changes  in  recent 
years.  These  data  do  not  indicate  any  substantial  changes  to  be 
occurring  in  the  relative  availability  of  this  basic  resource.  Th,:y 
therefore,  provide  some  assurance  of  the  continuance  of  this  factor 
in  the  economic  life  of  the  Commonwealth.   Scientific,  engineering  and 
technical  personnel  constitute  the  essential  resource  for  attracting 
research  activities  to  Massachusetts.   The  personnel  are  concentrated 
in  the  state's  colleges  and  universities  but  many  are  in  private 

industry  as  well. 

The  Distribution  of  Government  Support  of  Research  and  Development 

The  dominance  of  Department  of  Defense  contracts  in  Massachusetts 
in  the  total  of  government  sponsored  research  and  developrae  it  contracts 
is  shown  clearly  in  Table  IX- 4.   These  contracts  accounted     73  per 
cent  of  the  total  funds  available  from  the  agencies  listed.   'he  ratio 
of  Department  of  Defense  funds  to  total  funds  for  the  nation  as  a  whole 
was  about  53  per  cent.   For  California,  by  comparison,  the  ratio  was 
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TABLE  IX- 3 

IX' 

-6 

SCIENCE 

PERSONNEL 

1956- 

-1958 

i960 

U,S.    & 

Massach 

usetts 

U.S.   & 

Massac: 

iiusetts 

Foreign 

Percent 

Foreign 

Percent 

Personnel 

Pert 

3onnel 

of   U.S. 

Personnel 

Per sonne 

1    of   U.S. 

Agricultural 

10,598 

121 

1.1$ 

13,140 

133 

1.1$ 

Biological 

21,583 

833 

3.9 

23,901 

799 

3.3 

Medical 

2,462 

116 

4.2 

3,287 

177 

5.4 

Psychology 

13,706 

593 

4.3 

15,257 

632 

4.1 

Earth  Sciences 

17,005 

288 

n    7 

17,642 

283 

1.6 

Meteorology 

4,002 

188 

4.7 

3,829 

213 

5.6 

Geography 

1,196 

49 

4.1 

1,072 

45 

4.2 

Mathematics 

11,788 

655 

5.6 

15,511 

821 

5.3 

Physics 

16,451 

1 

,151 

7.0 

20,882 

1,490 

7.2 

Astronomy 

500 

52 

10.4 

630 

61 

9.7 

Chemistry 

40,147 

1 

,685 

4.2 

53,071 

2,205 

4.2 

Chemical  Engr. 

5,208 

156 

3.0 

6,563 

172 

2.6 

Sanitary  Engr. 

4,063 

158 

3.9 

5,226 

188 

3.6 

Other  Engr. 

14,790 

639 

4.3 

17,526 

508 

2.9 

Other 

Specialties 

3,117 

1.28 

4.1 

3,755 

186 

5.0 

166,616   6,813 


4.1$    201,292    7,913    3.9# 


196 


-,o 


Agricultural 

Eiological 

Medical 

Psychology 

Earth  Sciences 

Meteorology 

Geography 

Mathematics 

Physics 

Astronomy 

Chemistry 

Chemical  Engr. 

Sanitary  Engr. 

Other  Engr. 

Other 

Specialties 

21*1,940      8,694   4.0$ 
American  Science  Manpower  1956-58,  and  i960  and  1962 


U.S.    & 

I'lassach1 

asetts 

Foreign 
Personnel 

Personnel 

Percent 
Of    U.S. 

12,389 

25,554 

116 

1,025 

.9$ 
4.0 

16,791 

18,725 

5 ,  373 

742 
298 
255 

4JI 
1.6 

4.8 

18,189 
25,725 

931 
1,810 

5.1 
7.1 

54,130 

2,229 

•1.3 

4,923 
33,135 

167 
1,121 

3.4 
3.4 

— 
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TABLE   IX- 4 


DISTRIBUTION   OF  FISCAL  YEAR   1963   FUNDS   BY  SELECTED 
FEDERAL  AGENCIES   FOR   CONTRACT  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 


Massachusetts 


U.    S.    Total 


Department   of  Defense 

National  Aeronautics   and 
Space  Administration 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Department   of  Health., 
Education  and  Welfare 

National  Science  Foundation 

Department   of  Agriculture 

Department   of   Interior 

Department   of  Commerce 

TOTAL 


Amount 
($thousands) 

Per  Cent 

Amount 
($thousands ) 

Per  Cent 

328,771 

72.9^ 

5,706,308 

57. 5?^ 

42,480 

9.3 

2,449,199 

24.7 

13,719 

3.0 

1,060,602 

10.7 

51,096 

11.3 

504,040 

5.1 

on  14,185 

3.1 

131,527 

1.3 

584 

0.1 

42,530 

0.4 

690 

0.2 

19,312 

0.2 

393 

0.1 

12,060 

0.1 

451,918  100.0,0 


ircej     National  Colons.:  Foundatl**!,  __:_-- i—^  —  — 

r.r    :>V,r:;r<-:,    i  /  rL<  "r--h    -  [  '  „J fit  j  "     •'    ' 
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59  per  cent. 

In  Massachusetts,  as  in  the  nation  as  a  whole,  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  is  second  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  as  a  source  of  research  funds.   In  relative  terms,  however, 
this  agency  is  less  important  In  Massachusetts  than  over-all.   Also, 
Massachusetts  receives  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  funds  from 
the  next  largest  federal  source  of  research  sponsorship,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

The  significance  of  Massachusetts'  colleges  and  universities  in 
federally  sponsored  research  and  development  is  highlighted  in 


Table  IX-5. 


TABLE  IX-5 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  FISCAL  YEAR  1963  FUNDS  TO  VARIOUS  TYPES  OF 
ORGANIZATIONS  FOR  CONTRACT  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Massachusetts   United  States    Mass.  as  a 
Amount   Per  Cent  Amount  Per  Cent  j-   of  U.  S. 

"{Ifthousaridc  ) 


($fcho£sanHs ) 

Educational   Institutions      175.226 
Profit   Organizations  214.534 

Ion-Profit   Organizations       61.381 
"Other"   Performers  777 


33.8^      1,492,745  15-00 

4^.5        7,987,177  80.5 

421.572  4.3 

24,284  0.2 


13.5 


0.2 


11.  V 

2.7 

14.6 

4.2 


TOTAL 


451,918       TooTo^  9,92;^77b-     iOO.-tf  4.(.'> 


Sourco:     National  Science  Foundation,  R.j^U^Oll^^— ^-~ 

on   Scions.    Rcsorrch_lJldLP2vaiJ^^>     '■™'U-Tulyf    l*W  ' 
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Whereas  in  the  country  as  a  whole  educational  institutions  performed 
only  15  per  cent  of  the  total  reported  amount,  in  Massachusetts  this 
ratio,  at  39  per  cent  was  more  than  doubled.   Private,  profit  making 
companies  have  a  substantially  smaller  role  in  federally  sponsored 
research  in  Massachusetts  than  in  the  entire  nation.   The  share  of 
total  federally  sponsored  research  in  the  U.S.  which  is  carried  out 
in  Massachusetts  by  educational  institutions  and  other  non-profit  or- 
ganizations is  12  and  15  per  cent,  respectively,  as  compared  to  the 
3  per  cent  share  done  by  private  profit-making  companies .   Both  educa- 
tional institutions  and  private  profit-making  establishments  in 
Massachusetts  concentrate  relatively  on  research  for  the  Department 
of  Defense.   This  concentration  is  less  extreme,  however,  for  the 
colleges  and  universities. 

As  would  be  expected  from  the  comparatively  more  important  role  of 
colleges  and  universities  in  Massachusetts,  research  in  the  state  tends 
to  be  concentrated  on  basic  problems.  Applied  research  and  develop- 
ment has  a  lesser  role.   This  distribution  of  research  effort  undoubt- 
edly contributes  to  the  scientific  pre-eminence  of  Massachusetts  . 
Hov/ever,  a  dollar's  expenditure  on  basic  research  has  a  lower  level 
of  employment  associated  with  it  than  a  dollar  spent  in  applied  re- 
searcn  and  development . 


Conclusion 

Employment  in  the  Massachusetts  economy  is  not  relatively  ton- 

kcentrated  in  the  industries  in  which  research  and  development  is  most 


' 
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important.   The  comparatively  significant  role  of  research  in  the  state 
is  to  a  considerable  extent  due  to  the  state's  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, although  there  are  a  number  of  outstanding  examples  of  research- 
oriented  private  companies  in  the  state.   The  direct  employment  effects 
of  the  basic  research  which  is  an  outstanding  characteristic  of  the 
college  and  university  efforts  are  small  and  the  indirect  affects  are 
spread  more  widely  than  would  be  true  in  the  case  of  applied  research 
and  development . 

The  rapidly  expanding  prospects  of  such  sectors  as  the  elec- 
tronics and  scientific  instruments  industries  have  tended  to  dominate 
thinking  about  research  in  Massachusetts.  The  bulk  of  the  state's  em- 
ployment is  in  other  sectors  which  require  special  efforts  to  acceler- 
ate the  development  and  introduction  of  new  technologies.   It  is  not 
likely  that  the  state  government  can  itself  radically  change  this 
situation.   However,  several  possibilities  do  exist  by  which  the  state 
can  encourage  the  research  and  technological  change.  The  recommenda- 
tions of  a  recent  advisory  committee  on  science  and  technology  and 
energy  use  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  should  be  examined  seriously 
and  implemented  where  feasible.   These  recommendations  include  the 
publication  of  a  directory  of  research  facilities  and  services  In  the 
Commonwealth.   The  encouragement  of  the  spread  of  new  technological 
information  by  liaison  with  federal  scientific  and  technical  agencies 
and  research  oriented  Massachusetts  firms   on  the  one  hand, 
which  are  in  special  need  of  technological  assistance  is  also  suggested. 
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The  University  of  Massachusetts   has   expressed  an  interest   in  assuming 
the  functions   performed  by  many   state  universities   in   carrying  out 
scientific   research  and  development   efforts   on  the   particular   problems 
of  the   state's   industries.      Extension  of  the  University's   activities 
deserves   serious   consideration. 


CHAPTER  X 
AID  TO  THE  ECONOMICALLY  DISTRESSED 

Eleven  labor  market  areas  in  Massachusetts  have  been  certified 
as  ^'designated  redevelopment  areas n  under  the  Federal  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act.   This  compares  with  a  total  of  twenty-three  areas  either 
designated  or  eligible  in  New  England  and  slightly  over  five  hundred 
areas,  either  designated  or  eligible,  in  the  United  States.  A  listing 
of  the  Massachusetts  areas  and  the  communities  involved  is  presented 
in  Table  X-l. 

The  designation  of  an  area  as  one  of  substantial  and  persistent 
unemployment  is  a  necessary  step  for  a  community  to  gain  eligibility 
for  ARA  assistance.   The  formula  for  designation  has  a  number  of  de- 
tails but  the  basic  idea  is  expressed  in  one  of  the  requirements  that 
local  unemployment  rates  must  have  been  50  per  cent  above  the  national 
average  for  three  of  the  past  four  years.  High  local  unemployment 
rates  also  help  determine  eligibility  under  the  "Buy  American  Act", 
for  Accelerated  Public  Works  grants  and  other  Federal  programs. 

The  origin  of  Massachusetts'  redevelopment  areas  frequently  re- 
flects the  state Ts  long  history,  first  of  greatness  and  then  of  de- 
cline, in  the  fields  of  textile  and  shoe  production.   In  the  post- 
tforld  War  II  years,  textile  employment,  dropped  from  125,000  in  1948  to 
^3,000  in  1963,  and  leather  and  leather  products  employment  from 
75,000  in  1943  to  50,000  in  1963.   The  firms  that  remain  havo,  merely 
by  virtue  of  their  staying  in  business,  demonstrated  some  competitive 
strength,  although  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  declines  have 
run  their  course. 

At  present,  textile  and  shoe  employment  is  a  comparatively  minor 
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TABLE   X-l 
DESIGNATED  REDEVELOPMENT  AREAS    IN  MASSACHUSETTS 


Redevelopment  .Area 
Dukes   County 

Fall  River 


Bourne -Ware ham 


Gloucester 


Lowell 


New  Bedford 


Newbury port 


North  Adams 


Plymouth 


Providence- Pawtucket 
(Massachusetts  section) 


Provlncetown-Truro 


Communities 

Towns  of  Chilmark,  Edgartown,  Gay 
Head,  Oak  Bluffs,  Tisbury,  West 
Tisbury  and  Gosnold* 

City  of  Fall  River,  Towns  of  Somer- 
set, Swansea,  and  Westport,  Mass- 
achusetts, (also  includes:  Tiver- 
ton, Rhode  Island). 

Town  of  Bourne,  Town  of  Wareham. 

City  of  Gloucester,  Towns  of  Essex, 
Rockpoi't . 

City  of  Lowell,  Towns  of  Billerica, 
Chelmsford,  Dracut,  Tewksbury, 
Tyngsboro . 

City  of  New  Bedford,  Towns  of 
Acushnet,  Dartmouth,  Fairhaven, 
Marion  and  Mattapoisett . 

City  of  Newburyport,  Towns  of  Ames- 
bury,  Ipswich,  Newbury,  Rowley, 
Salisbury  and  West  Newbury. 

City  of North  Adams,  Towns  of  Clarks- 
burg, Florida,  New  Ashford,  Savoy, 
Wllliamstown  and  Monroe. 

Towns  of  Kingston,  Plymouth  and 
Ply mp ton. 

City  of  Attleboro,  Towns  of  North 
Attleboro,  Seekonk,  Belllngham, 
Franklin,  Plainville ,  w rent ham, 
Blackstone  and  Millville. 

Towns  of  Provincetown  and  Truro. 
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factor  in  the  Massachusetts  economy.  Employment  in  other  activities 
has  increased,  in  manufactured  durable  goods  from  281,000  in  1948  to 
313,000  in  1963>  and  in  all  non-agricultural  areas  from  1,760,000  in 
1948  to  1,956,000  in  1963, 

These  employment  gains  have  not  been  evenly  distributed  however. 
The  legacy  of  past  greatness  in  non-durables  is  the  current  above- 
average  unemployment  rates  for  such  large  labor  market  areas  in  the 
state  as  Fall  River,  Lowell,  and  New  Bedford,   Textile  and/or  shoe 
declines  are  also  reflected  in  a  number  of  smaller  areas  such  as  New- 
buryport,  North  Adams,  and  Plymouth,   In  certain  coastal  communities, 
including  Gloucester  and  Provincetown,  fishing  industry  declines  and 
seasonal  variations  in  the  resort  industries  are  responsible  for  at 
least  part  of  the  area's  unemployment „ 

The  unemployment  rates  of  the  Massachusetts  "redevelopment  areas" 
are  shown  in  Table  X-2  along  with  figures  with  major  non-designated 
labor  market  areas  in  the  state.   The  table  gives  annual  employment 
rates  from  1958  through  1962  and  monthly  employment  rates  from  January, 
1963  through  the  summer  of  1964.  Also  presented  are  the  overall  Massa- 
chusetts employment  rates  and  those  of  the  United  States  for  the  same 
period. 

For  the  three  large  designated  areas  in  the  state,  the  Fall  River 
unemployment  rate  has  been,  in  recent  years,  usually  the  highest  and 
during  most  of  1964,  rah  slightly,  higher  than  in  1963-  From  1958  • 
through  1961,  the  New  Bedford  rate  was  usually  the  state's  second 
highest.   Since  1962,  however,  the  New  Bedford  rate  has  run  slightl; 
lower  than  Lowell's. 
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TABLE  X-2 

AVERAGE  PER  CENT  OP  .WORK  FORCE  UNEMPLOYED  IN  MAJOR  LABOR  MARKET  AREAS 
AND  DESIGNATED  REDEVELOPMENT  AREAS  IN   MASSACHUSETTS  -  1958-1964 
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Annual  Averages 


1958 

1959 

I960 

ly96l 

1962 

1963 

United  States 

6.8$ 

5-5$ 

5.6$ 

6.1% 

5.6$ 

5.7', 

Massachusetts 

7.0 

5.4 

5.4 

6.0 

5.5 

5.8 

Major  Labor  Market  Areas 

Boston 

5.0 

4.2 

4.3 

4.9 

4.6 

4.3 

Brockton 

10.3 

7.0 

7.2 

7.7 

7.6 

8.1 

Fall  River* 

11.8 

7.9 

9.0 

9.3 

9.4 

10.0 

Lawrence-Haverhill 

10.1 

6.8 

6.7 

7.5 

6.2 

7.2 

Lowell* 

11.0 

8,7 

8.6 

9.2 

8.0 

8.5 

New  Bedford* 

11.5 

9.3 

8.9 

9.8 

7.9 

8.0 

Springf ield-Chicopee- 

Holyoke 

8.0 

6.5 

6.4 

7.0 

6.4 

6.9 

Worcester 

8.8 

6.6 

5.8 

6.8 

5.6 

6.4 

Smaller  Designated  Redeve 

lopment  Areas 

13.6 

13.5 

11.9 

Bourne -Wa  r eham* 

_  — 

-■  -* 

12.4 

Gloucester* 

11.1 

11.2 

12.5 

13.0 

11.7 

11.9 

Newburyport* 

10.1 

7.4 

9.0 

11.9 

9.8 

11.9 

North  Adams* 

17.0 

13.3 

9.1 

9.5 

7.8 

7.2 

Plymouth* 

9.2 

8.4 

8.8 

9.6 

10.8 

11.8 

Provincetown-Truro* 

-- 

-- 

-- 

14.6 

15.9 

16.6 

Jan.   Feb. 


Monthly  Averages  -  1Q64 
Mar.   Apr.   May    June   July 


6.4$ 
7.1 


5.8 
10.9 
13.2 

8.1 

10.8 
9.8 

7.2 

7,4 


22.1 

21.5 

15.4 

8.7 

19 . 4 
38.8 


6.2$ 
6  n 


5.8 
10.2 
11.4 

8.3 
11.6 
10.0 

7.2 
7.1 


5.9$ 
6.6% 


5.6 

9.4 
10.9 

8.1 
10.8 

9.4 

7.2 

6.6 


22.2 

20.6 

17.9 

15.6 

8.1 

15.3 

14.4 
7.8 

20.5 
38.9 

19.4 
33.6 

5.3$ 

5.6 


4.9 
7.2 

10.3 
7.0 
8.6 
7.7 

6.1 
5.5 


17.8 
9.0 

10.7 

6.6 

13.8 

18.9 


5.1$ 
5.1 


4.3 
6.1 

9.7 

6.2 

7.7 
7.1 

5.9 
5.0 


9.9 

8.0 

9.1 

5.6 

11.0 

11.0 


5.3? 

5.6 


5.1 
6.8 
10.1 
6.4 
7.8 
7.5 

6.4 
5.4 


9.2 

7.7 

9.0 

6.0 

10.5 

3.4 


4.9$ 
5.8 


5.0 

7.5 
13.2 

7.4 
8.3 
7.5 

6.4 
5.7 


7.1 
9.7 
5.6 


Aug- 

5.1$ 
5.1 


4.6 

5.9 
8.6 
6.6 
7.7 

6.5 

5.9 

5.0 


6.3 

8.4 

5.3 


Sept . 

5.2$ 
4.8 


4.2 
5.7 
9.3 
6.8 

7.1 
6.7 

5.4 

4.5 


4.9 


Designated  Area  Redevelopment  Areas 


Source:   Massachusetts  Division  of  Employment  Security 
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Among  the  smaller  areas,  a  considerable  improvement  has  recently 
been  shown  in  the  North  Adams  unemployment  rate,  which  fell  below  the 
state  average  in  the  summer  of  1964. 

Strong  seasonal  variations  in  unemployment  rates  appear  in  the 
figures  for  the  Bourne-Wareham  area  and  the  Gloucester,  Plymouth  and 
Provincetown-Truro  labor  market  areas.   Seasonality  in  these  cases  re- 
flects a  considerable  dependence  on  outdoor  and  fair  weather  activities 
These  include  in  varying  degree  in  these  communities,  tourism  and  re- 
sort activity,  fishing,  and  building  construction. 
Redevelopment  Ef forts 

In  all  of  Massachusetts  redevelopment  areas,  local  organizations 
exist  for  the  purpose  of  speeding  the  area's  recovery.  These  organiza- 
tions include  the  Overall  Economic  Development  Plan  (OEDP)  committees 
established  to  provide  a  basis  for  local  action  in  connection  with  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  assistance.   Industrial  Development  Corporation  also 
exist  to  aid  in  providing  capital,  land,  buildings,  and  to  attract 
industry.   In  the  larger  communities,  these  organizations,  the  local 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  or  the  communities  themselves  frequently  employ 
professionals  to  direct  the  development  effort  and  to  seek  out  industri- 
al prospects  . 

Among  the  problems  frequently  facing  local  development  efforts  are 
the  following: 

(1)  A  tendency  in  some  quarters  to  think  of  industrial  develop- 
ment mainly  in  terms  of  the  attraction  of  new  manufacturing  firms. 
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Such  an  attitude  may  be  somewhat  unrealistic  in  view  of  the 
general  national  stability  of  employment  in  manufacturing  as  well  as 
the  paucity  of  local  raw  materials.   Moreover,,  the  easiest  firms  to 
attract  are  often  footloose  operators  whose  main  interest  is  low-cost 
labor.   Clearly,  industrial  development  activity  should  seek  firms  in 
specific  manufacturing  growth  industries,  rather  than  in  manufacturing 
generally.  Many  of  Massachusetts'  distressed  areas  possess  an  under- 
developed tourist  and  resort  potential,  to  which  more  attention  should 
be  devoted.   Upgrading  of  these  would  provide  "export''  earnings  in  the 
same  sense  as  does  manufacturing,  although  frequently  at  the  cost  of 
employment  seasonality.   Also,  some  of  the  smaller  redevelopment  areas 
possess,  in  view  of  their  proximity  to  Boston,  a  commuter  residence 
potential  that  is  not  yet  fully  appreciated  or  planned  for. 

(2)  The  complexity  and  at  times  the  multiplicity  of  available 
Federal  programs,  which  local  development  personnel  frequently 
find  baffling. 

A  considerable  effort  must  be  made  to  keep  in  touch  with  regional 
officers  of  Federal  agencies  and  with  State  coordinators,  etc.,  who 
will  provide  full  information  concerning  the  details  of  the  programs. 

(3)  The  existence  of  divisions  in  local  communities  concerni. 

the  objectives  of,  or  at  times,  even  the  need  for  economic  develop- 
ment . 

Development  bodies  should  endeavor  to  represent  all  com.; 
interests  and  to  engage  in  full  discussions  of  needs,  problems,  and 
objectives.  The  number  of  Federally-linked  community  action  programs 
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is  growing  and  this  will  place  an  increasing  reliance  upon  a  concensus 
of  the  community's  citizens  as  well  as  the  direct  participation  by  many 
of  them  on  a  continuing  basis. 

The  foregoing  discussion  of  the  problems  of  local  economic  develop- 
ment should  not  obscure  the  advantages  possessed  by  many  of  the 
Massachusetts  communities  involved.   Typically,  the  availability  of 
capital  is  not  a  serious  problem  in  that  local  sources  can  usually 
provide  sufficient  quantities  to  fulfill  their  role  in  the  whole 
financing  package.   Also,  many  of  the  areas  possess  attractive  coastal 
locations  (mountainous  in  the  case  of  North  Adams)  and  historic  associ- 
ations that  should  be  preserved  and  developed,  although  further  pollut- 
ion of  harbors  and  rivers  should  be  avoided  and  unsightly  areas  cleaned 
up.  Many  of  the  communities  have  a  basic  structure  of  utilities,  roads, 
schools,  governmental  units,  etc.,  which  in  rapid  growth  areas  have  to 
be  newly  built  at  considerable  expense.   Good  quality  factory  snace  is 
frequently  available.   Finally,  people  are  available  to  take  new  jobs 
or  to  accept  training  for  those  jobs. 

In  recent  months  redevelopment  community  leaders,  local  busine 
men  and  others  have  worked  with  the  appropriate  Federal  -       e 
officials  to  take  advantage  of  available  Federal  pro     .  The  general 
results  have  been  encouraging  but  more  remains  to  be  do.  .     >artial 
inventory  of  these  results  follows. 

As  of  Oct.  10,  1964,  thirteen  commercial  loan  pro.Jec'  -rov- 

ed, with  total  ARA  loans  of  over  $4,000,000,  creating  an  esti)     -  '-CO 
Jobs,  as  of  Sept.  30,  1964,  two  public  facility  projects  w<   approved, 
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with  grants  of  nearly   $600,000,,   creating  400   jobs.     Also,   as   of 
Sept.   30 ,   1964,    eight   technical  assistance  projects   involving   study 
programs,   with  Federal  funds  amounting  to  nearly   $500,000  were  approv- 
ed.    Finally i   as   of   Oct.    14,    1964,   twenty-six  training  projects  were 
approved  with  over  600   trainees. 

Accelerated  public  works  grants  and  loans  between  May   1,    1961  and 
June  30,   1964  totalled  $9,500,000   in  redevelopment   areas  and  $11,750,000 
in  other  Massachusetts   labor  surplus  areas. 

Finally,   as   of   June   30,    1964,   about   4,900   trainees  wore   involved 
in  172  projects  under  the  Federal  Manpower  Development  and  Training   Act. 
In  these  programs,    1,100  persons  had  completed  training,    1,500  were   in 
current  programs,   and  2,300  were  about   to  commence  training.      Programs 
under  the  MDTA  take  place  throughout   the   state   since   the   legislation 

I  does  not   confine   them  to   labor-surplus   areas. 
Public  and  private   redevelopment   efforts  are  proceeding  at  a 
reasonably  satisfactory   if  not   spectacular  pace.      As   shown   in  Table  X-2, 
at  least   some   of   the   communities  have   shown  a  measurable   improvement   irr 
their  unemployment   rates,   although   it   cannot  yet   be   certain  as   to  how 
permanent  the  gains  are.      An   Important   factor  holding   down  gains   in 
unemployment   rates   is   the  fact   that   the   communities   involved,   as  well    a; 
the  state  and  the  nation,   have   entered  an  era   of   rapid  growth   of   the 
teen-age  labor  force.      The    job  target   is  not   stationary,   rather   it   i3    a 
dynamic,   growing  number.      In  view   of   this,    even  to  hold  unemployment 
rates  at  their  present    levels   in  the  redevelopment   communities  will 
require  substantial   efforts  by  local   officials  and    business       men,   and 


state  and  federal  officials. 

The  Prevalence  of  Poverty  in  Massachusetts 

With  respect  to  families  living  in  poverty  (under  &3P00  of  income), 
the  situation  in  Massachusetts  is  markedly  more  encouraging  than  it 
is  for  New  England  generally,  (Table  X-3),   In  1959,  12,5  per  cent 
of  Massachusetts  families  (amounting  to  160,500  of  1,292,400  families) 
were  living  in  poverty  while  21,4  per  cent  of  U.S.  families  were  "below 
the  poverty  level.  For  New  England,  the  figure  was  13.6  per  cent. 

The  currently  used  concepts  of  poverty  relateto  (l)  those  families 
receiving  less  than  $3,000  of  income  per  year  and  (2)  unrelated  in- 
dividuals receiving  less  than  $2,000  a  year.   If  these  money  measures 
are  taken  to  refer  to  1964  income,  the  1959  data  probably  overstate 
the  prevalence  of  poverty  in  Massachusetts  due  to  the  understatement 
of  income  in  1959  and  subsequent  increases  in  income,  although  somewhat 

1  offset  by  price  increases  since  1959-  Moreover,  the  chosen  boundaries 


1  For  an  excellent  discussion  see  the  article  "Poverty  in  New 
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TABLE  X-3 
FAMILY  POVERTY  BY  REGION  AND  COUNTY1 
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United  States 
Northeast   States 
New  England 
Massachusetts 

Barnstable 

Berkshire 

Bristol 

Dukes 

Essex 

Franklin 

Hampden 

Hampshire 

Middlesex 

Nantucket 

Norfolk 

Plymouth 

Suffolk 

Worcester 


Total  Families 

45,128,392 

11,473,669 

2,553,831 

1,292,404 

18,165 

36,884 

104,758 

1,569 

147,713 

14,265 
110,078 

23,332 

307,742 

982 

126,959 

62,595 
188,633 
148,724 


Families 


Source:      U.    S.    Census  Bureau,   Cit 


$3,000 

21.4$ 

14.2 
13.6 
12.5 

17.4 
13.7 
17.1 
23.0 
12.8 
I6.5 
12.3 
12.5 

9.5 
18.3 

7.3 
12.3 
16.3 
12.8 


Per  Cent 


Per  Cent 


tinder        Unemployed       §5~Years 


Ct 


iid  Over 


w) 


and  172-174;  and  U.  S.  Census  of  i960,  Pp. 


5.1$ 

9.2^ 

5.2' 

10.1 

4.5 

10.7 

4.2  ' 

11.1 

5.2 

12.7 

5.0 

11.3 

5.4 

11.6 

8.3 

17.4 

3.8 

12.1 

4 . 6 

13.3 

5.3 

10.5 

4.0 

10.6 

3.2 

10.1 

4.6 

14.8 

3.4 

9.8 

5.4 

11.3 

5.0 

12.1 

3.9 

11.6 

Book,    Pp 

s.   3-4 

123,  PC 

(1)-23C. 

The  income  data  requested  in  the  Census  included  money  in- 
come received  before  deductions  for  taxes.   Among  the  major 
items  Included  are  wages,  salaries,  self -employment  income, 
social  security  and  other  pensions,  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, public  assistance,  interest  and  dividends.   On  the 
other  nand,  the  money  equivalent  of  income  in  kind,  such  as 
food  produced  at  home,  Is  not  included.   Thus,  the  Census 
income  concept  represents  basically  the  money  income  of  the 
recipients.   The  exclusion  of  income  in  kind  is  significant 
particularly  for  farm  families,  whose  incomes  would  probably 
be  raised  somewhat  by  the  inclusion  of  this  item. 

Income  data  are  available  both  for  families  and  for  \;:r^elated 
individuals,  that  is,  individuals  not  currently  members  of  a 
family.   In  the  family  data  the  figure  reported  is  the  om- 
bined  income  of  all  members  of  the  famil;  .   Data  were  also 
gathered  for  husband  and  wife  families  with  two  children  under 
eighteen,  in  which  at  least  the  head  of  the  family  was  an 
earner. 
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of  poverty  are  necessarily  arbitrary  with  their  significance  varying 
from  case  to  case.  Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  family 
poverty  boundary  is  well  below  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
four-person  city  family  "modest  but  adequate"  budget  estimated  at 
$6,317  in  Boston  for  the  Fall  cf  1959. 2 

The  Census  data  probably  understate  family  and  individual  in- 
come as  it  prevailed  in  1959.   The  reports  often  relied  upon  the 
memory  of  the  respondent  and  it  is  plausible  to  believe  that  some 
miner  or  irregular  sources  of  income  may  have  been  forgotten.   This 
factor,  however,  probably  is  not  significant  in  the  comparisons  be- 
tween regions,  both  within  and  without  the  state,  that  are  made  here. 

Almost  certainly  the  1959  data  understate  the  levels  of  income 
prevailing  in  1964.  For  example,  from  1959  to  1963,  Per  Capita 
Personal  Income  in  the  state  rose  from  $2,436  "to  $2, #53,  or  17  per 
cent.  The  increase  was  fairly,  widespread,  including  increases  in 
wages,  interest,  dividends,  and  Social  Security  and  unemployment 
benefits.  The  effect  of  increases  in  these  items  obviously  would  be 
to  lift  some  families  out  of  the  poverty  category.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  portion  of  the  increases  in  money  income  was  needed  merely  to  offset 
price  increases.   In  January  1964,  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
Consumer  Price  Index  for  Boston  stood  at  110.1  compared  with  100  in 
the  base  period  1957-1959.   The  Massachusetts  Retail  Price  Index  rose 
from  the  average  of  IOC  in  the  1957-1959  base  period  to  109.0  in 


This  budget  includes  income  taxes,  Socia.l  Security  and  life  insurance. 
The  retired  couple's  budget,  without  allowance  for  income  taxcr 
insurance,  was  estimated  at  a  figure  of  ^3,304  for  a  -moaest  ui 
quate"  level  of  living  in  Post on  in  the  Fall  of  1959. 
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TABLE  X-4 

FAMILIES  AND  UNRELATED  INDIVIDUALS 
BELOW  POVERTY  LEVELS  IN  MASSACHUSETTS  -  1959 
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Total 


Families 
(under  $3,000) 

Unrelated 
Individuals 
(under  $2,000)* 

Husband-Wife 
Families.  Head 
an  Earner,  two 
children  under  18 


State 


Urban 


Rural 
Non- 
Farm 


Rural 
Farm 


160,470  136,851  21,573  2,046 


White 

State    Urban 
152,218  129,130 


236,580   208,207  27,454    919    227,675  200,220 


7,502 


5,953   1,434    115 


U.  S.  Census  of  I960. 
Pp.  144-145,  PC(1)Z23C 


Source : 

♦Unadjusted  for  nearly  100,000  college  students. 


7,094    5,577 


Rural 

Non-   Rural 

Farm   Farm 


1,402    115 


Non-White 

Rural 
Non-  Rural 
State  Urban  Farm  Farm 


21,053  2,035    8,252  7,721   520    11 


26,544    911    3,905  7,987   910 


408    376    32 


8 


TABLE  X-5 

PERCENT  OF  FAMILIES  AND  UNRELATED  INDIVIDUALS 
BELOW  POVERTY  LEVELS  IN  MASSACHUSETTS  -  1959 


Total 


Source:      U.   S.   Census   of   I960. 
Pp.   145-146,    PC (1) -23C 


White 


Families 
(under  $3,000) 

State 
12.5% 

Urban 
12.6% 

Rural 

Non- 
Farm 

10.9% 

Rural 

Farm 

22,2% 

State 
12.1% 

Urban 
12.2% 

Unrelated 

Individuals 
(under  $2,000)* 

56.1 

55.8 

58.4 

63.2 

56.2 

55.9 

Husband-Wife 
Families.  Head 
an  Earner,  two 
children  under 

18 

4.4 

4.3 

4.5 

13.0 

4.1 

4.0 

Rural 
Nan-    Rural 

Farm       Farm 


10. 


22.; 


58.4        63.3 


4.4       13.0 


Non-White 

Rural 
Non-  Rural 
State  Urban     Farm     Farm 

30.5%  30.7%     27.9%       ~ 


54.4     54.1       57.0 


16.4     16.6       14.4 


*  Unadjusted  for  nearly  100,000  college  students. 
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January  1964. 

Despite  these  warnings,  however,  the  general  picture  presented 
by  the  1959  income  data  summarized  in  Tables  X-4  and  X-5  is  probably- 
still  substantially  accurate. 
The  Distribution  of ,  Pover jyyj 

Quantitatively  family  income  inadequacy  in  Massachusetts  is  an 
urban  phenomenon,  reflecting  the  urban  distribution  of  the  state's 
population.  In  1959,  137,000  urban  families,  about  12-J  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  of  urban  families,  had  incomes  below  $3,000. 
Relatively,  however,  poverty  was  more  prevalent  among  rural  farm 
families,  where  22  per  cent  of  such  families,  about  2,000  families  of 
9 ,  200 ,  had  income  s  below  $3 , 000 . 

Poverty  among  unrelated  individuals  is  currently  thought  of  as 
involving  an  income  level  below  $2,000.   In  1959,  unrelated  in- 
dividuals numbered  421,000  or  about  u  per  cent  of  the  total  population 
of  5, 149 ',000  persons.   Poverty  among  such  individuals  is  relatively 
more  common  than  among   families,  with  56  per  cent  or  237,OOC  o£   these 
individuals  having  incomes  below  $2,000  in  195Q,  compared  to  12.5  per 
cent  of  the  families  below  $3,000.  However,  nearly  100,000  college 
students  resided  in  Massachusetts  in  1959.  Host  of  these  were  un- 
married and  many  lived  away  from  home,  and  they  probably  would  all 
agree  that  continuing  their  education  involved  some  sacrifice  of  in- 
come that  could  be  currently  earned.  After  allowing  for  these  \  6 
might  find,  as  little  more  than  a  guess,  150,000  to  160,000  unrelated 
individuals  below  the  poverty  line  or  a  little  over  35  per  cent  of 
such  individuals. 
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Relatively  proverty  among  unrelated  individuals  (unadjusted  for  the 
number  of  college  students)  is  more  common  among  such  individuals  on 
farms  (63$)  than  in  rural  non-farm  areas  (58$)  or  in  urban  areas  (56$). 
Moreover,  the  urban  group  with  inadequate  incomes  outnumbers  both  the 
farm  group  and  the  rural  non-farm  group  by  considerable  margins,  partly 
but  by  no  means  entirely  because  of  the  numbers  of  college  students  in 
urban  areas . 

The  foregoing  data  have  indicated  that  in  absolute  terms  poverty  in 
Massachusetts  is  an  urban  phenomenon,  although  relatively  more  important 
in  the  rural  areas  of  the  state.   Since  the  term  urban  areas  covers  all 
places  having  2,500  or  more  inhabitants,  further  examination  of  the  data 
about  these  areas  is  useful  in  order  to  increase  our  understanding  of  tin 
nature  of  poverty  in  the  state.   Table  X-5  presents  data  for  the  ten 
largest  urbanized  areas  in  the  state  with  these  areas  each  divided  into 
a  central  city  and  an  urban  fringe.   In  nearly  every  case,  the  percent- 
age of  families  in  the  central  city  with  incomes  less  than  $3,000  is  sub- 
stantially higher  than  in  the  urban  fringes,  although  the  tendency  be- 
comes weaker  in  the  smaller  areas.   A  reversal  of  the  order  of  percent- 
ages occurs  only  in  the  Fitchburg-Leominster  urban  fringe,  but  the  per- 
centage in  the  central  city  and  urban  fringe  of  Pittsf ield  show  little 
difference . 

Table  X-6  also  shows  the  percentage  of  the  civilian  la     'orce 
unemployed  according  to  the  i960  Census.  With  jhe  exception  again  of  the 
Fitchburg-Leominster  central  city,  unemployment  was  higher  in  the  centra? 
cities  than  in  the  urban  fringes,  thus  helping  to  explain  the  greater 


TABLE  7,-6 

PERCENT  OF  FAMILIES  WITH  INCOMES  UNDER  $3,000 

AND  UNEMPLOYMENT  RATES 
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Total 


Boston  SMSA 
Brockton  SMSA 
Fall  River  SMSA 

Fitchburg- 

Leoninster  SMSA 

Lawrence - 
Haverhill  SMSA 

Lowell  SMSA 

New  Bedford  SMSA 

Pittsfield  SMSA 


rrt 


%   Fa ml-  %   Unem- 

lies    ployed 


11.3: 

11.4 
I0.3 

13.2 

15.1 
14.1 
20.3 
12.3 


* 


3.3^ 


4.9 
5.9 

2.9 

3.6 
5.0 


0  .  H 


o 


Central  City 

%   Fa  mi-  fo   Unem- 

1 i  e  s    ployed 


Urban  Fringe 

%   Fami-  $  Unem- 
lies    ployed 


4.^ 


j> 


16. 7?° 

5.0^ 

9.3^ 

3.3^ 

12.6 

PL     O 

9.1 

4.4 

20.0 

6.2 

11.1 

4.7 

13.2 

2.9 

14.1 

3.6 

16.7 

4.0 

11.4 

2.8 

13.5 

5-2 

9.0 

4.1 

22.4 

6.5 

13.7 

6.0 

13.0 

4.4 

12.5 

2.1 

Springf ield- 

Chlcopee- 

Rolyoke  SMSA 

12.3 

Worcester  SMSA 

14.0 

5.3 


4.2 


14.0 
15.4 


5.3 
4.3 


9.1 
7.7 


4.3 
3.6 


Source:   U.  3.  Census,  Pp.  121  PC(l)-23C;  Unemployment  Estimates 
of  March  i960 .   (These  figures  are  frequently  lower  than 
those  shown  by  other  unemployment  measures). 
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prevalence  of  central-city  poverty  among  families. 

Further,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  the  highest  rates  of  family 
poverty  in  the  urban  areas  having  a  long  history  of  industrial  depres- 
sion and  the  highest  rates  of  unemployment,  Thus,  among  the  urban 
areas.  New  Bedford  and  Pall  River  led  in  1959  in  family  poverty  rates. 

That  the  great  volumes  of  poverty  are  to  be  found  in  urban  central 
cities  should  not  lead  us  to  ignore  other  aspects  of  poverty  in  Massa- 
chusetts.  If  we  look  at  county  rates  of  family  poverty  we  find  the 
following  counties  with  rates  at  least  two  percentage  points  above  the 
state  average:   Barnstable  {17 A?o) ,    Bristol  (ij.lfo),   Dukes  (23.00), 
Franklin  (l6.5$),  Nantucket  (l8.3#),  a^a  Suffolk  (l6.3#)  (Table  X-3). 
Here  the  highest  rates  are  shown  in  the  island  counties  followed  by 
Cape  Cod,  Bristol  County  with  its  economically  depressed  areas,  then 
Franklin  and  Suffolk  counties.   Of  these,  only  Bristol  and  Suffolk 
counties  would  be  termed  heavily  urbanized.   In  several  of  these  cases, 
notably  Barnstable,  Bristol,  Dukes,  and  Nantucket  counties,  the  un- 
employment rates  were  markedly  above  the  state  average. 
The  Source  of  Poverty 

The  causes  of  poverty  undoubtedly  have  many  aspects,  and  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  place  the  entire  emphasis  directly  upon  unemployment. 
For  example,  several  of  the  counties  (notably  Dukes,  Nantucket,  Franklin 
and  Barnstable)  with  high  family  poverty  rates  also  have  h    peroen-**,- 
tages  of  persons  65  years  and  over.   To  a  considerable  extent  age  affect: 
employability,  but  it  would  also  seem  to  be  an  independent  cause  of 
high  family  poverty  rates . 
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The  comparison  between  whites  and  non-whites  also  provides  some 
information  on  the  sources  of  poverty.  Table  X-5  indicates  that  the 
percent  of  families  having  incomes  under  $3,000  was  markedly  higher 
(roughly  two  and  a  half  times)  among  non-whites  than  among  whites. 
Such  differences  obviously  reflect  differences  in  educational  and  em- 
ployment opportunities,  as  well  as  differences  in  size  of  personal 
estates  and  other  factors. 

The  foregoing  suggests  that  the  description  of  poverty  in  Massa- 
chusetts is  not  a  simple  task.  While  much  of  it  is  found  in  the  cen- 
tral cities,  significant  numbers  of  cases  occur  in  rural  areas.  Age 
and  racial  factors  also  appear  to  play  their  part.  More  detailed  data 
would  probably  suggest  significant  roles  for  illness,  disability, 
educational  levels,  bad  luck  and  other  factors  as  causes  of  income 
inadequacy. 
The  Attack  on  Poverty 

The  attack  upon  poverty  is  now  going  on  in  a  number  of  fronts. 
The  causes  of  poverty  are  deep-seated  and  the  process  of  alleviation 
of  income  inadequacy  will  be  slow.   The  result,  in  terms  of  reducing 
human  suffering,  will  obviously  be  worthwhile.   In  more  mundane  terms, 
savings  may  also  be  anticipated  from  a  successful  attack  upon  poverty 
in  the  form  of  reduced  community  welfare  costs. 

Much  of  the  emphasis  in  the  recently  enacted  Federal  "poverty 
program"  is  upon  the  training  of  unemployed  youth.   That  this  emphasis 
is  appropriate  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that,  in  recent  months,  the 
national  unemployment  rate  for  persons  from  14  to  24  years  of  age  has 
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been  running  in  the  vicinity  of  15  per  cent  and  even  higher  for  non- 
whites  .  The  vast  majority  of  the  unemployed  youth  are  not  in  school 
and  are  seeking  full-time  jobs.  Frequently,  however,  necessary  skills 
are  lacking  to  enable  them  to  qualify  for  available  jobs. 

Data  are  not  available  for  individual  states  on  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem  of  youth  unemployment.   Some  suggestion  of  the  probably 
magnitude  of  the  problem  is  to  be  found  in  state  projections  of  the 
numbers  of  persons  aged  14  to  19  in  the  labor  force.   In  Massachusetts, 
the  numbers  of  such  persons  at  work  or  seeking  work  is  expected  to 
grow  from  196,000  in  i960  to  264,000  in  1970,  an  increase  of  about  35 
per  cent.2  This  rate  of  increase  will  be  higher  than  that  for  any  othei 
New  England  state  except  Connecticut.   Put  simply,  the  data  mean  that 
between  i960  and  1970  about  68,000  additional  teen-age  jobs,  mostly 
full-time,  must  be  found  over  and  above  the  number  of  such  jobs  needed 
by  1960' s  unemployed  teenagers. 

The  growth  in  numbers  of  teen-age  entrants  into  the  labor  force 
is  not  expected  to  be  spread  evenly  throughout  the  decade.  F  "om  i960 
to  1965,  the  expected  growth  is  42,000  and  from  1965  to  1970,  26,000. 
The  projected  figure  for  1965  is  238,000  teenagers  In  the  labor  force. 
If  15  per  cent  of  these  were  unemployed,  the  number  would  be  about 


1Z    ' 

u.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Monthly  Report  on   the  Labor  ^o^o.June 
1964,  P.  9,  Table  5,  P.  17,  Chart  oT~ 

2 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Office  of  Manpower,  Automation  and 

Training,  YoungMi Workers :   Their  Special  Training  Needs  Manpower 

Research  Bulletin  No.  3,  May  19^3,  T.  37~^able  1. 
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36,000,  most  of  whom  would  be  out  of  school  and  seeking  full-time  work. 
To  provide  a  basis  for  comparison,  we  may  note  that  insured  unemploy- 
ment in  Massachusetts  totalled  11S,000  in  January  1964  and  51,000  in 
June  1964.   (Few  unemployed  teenagers  would  be  expected  to  be  able  to 
qualify  for  unemployment  compensation).   In  the  light  of  this  concen- 
tration of  growth  during  the  early  part  of  the  decade  and  the  probable 
high  unemployment  rates  among  teen-aged  persons,  the  recent  establish- 
ment of  youth  training  programs  in  the  state  by  the  Commonwealth 
Service  Corps  and  others  is  well  timed. 


APPENDIX  A 

PROJECTION  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  REVENUES 
THROUGH  FISCAL  YEAR  1970 

A  projection  of  Massachusetts  state  revenues  through  fiscal  years 
1970,  as  shown  in  Table  A-l,  indicates  a  growth  of  about  $190  million 
from  the  fiscal  year  1963  level,  on  the  assumption  of  a  steady  4  per 
cent  growth  in  gross  national  product  and  a  continuance  of  the  ex- 
isting state  tax  structure.   These  estimates  exclude  grants-in-aid 
from  the  federal  government  and  unemployment  insurance  contributions 
which  are  deposited  with  the  federal  government. 

After  the  variations  resulting  from  recent  changes  in  collection 
procedure  under  the  personal  and  corporate  income  tax  have  been  com- 
pleted, revenue  growth  of  about  $25  million  per  year  is  projected. 
Such  a  growth  rate  in  revenues  is  3.5  per  cent,  or  1/2  of  1  per  cent 
less  than  the  assumed  growth  rate  in  gross  national  product.   Since 
Massachusetts  income  grows  at  about  the  national  rate,  the  less  than 
proportional  increase  in  revenues  cannot  be  attributed  to  this  factor 
but  to  the  revenue  structure  of  the  state.   Only  the  most  sensitive 
tax,  motor  fuel,  has  a  projected  increase  of  more  than  4  per  cent, 
while  the  major  tax,  Individual  income,  rises  at  less  than  this  latter 
rate.   If  state  expenditures  grow  only  at  the  growth  rate  of  gross 
national  product,  an  increasingly  difficult  fiscal  problem  seems  in- 
evitable. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  in  these  estimates  to  make  allowance  for 
economic  fluctuations  or  price  changes  in  the  economy.   But  wherever 
possible,  structural  estimates  have  been  developed  to  make 


TABLE  I 

ACTUAL  AND  PROJECTED  MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  REVENUES 

FISCAL  YEARS  i960  -  1970 
($mil  lion) 


k-Z- 


I  /peon*        I  lr.<6»6 
j    TAX     !    r** 


Actual ' 
Revenue 

i 

I960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


154.23  1  88.15 


158.34 


178.05 


186.28 


96.74 


101.30 


105.63 


Mo*  01- 
I 


Tax 


[c/g&reite. 

JKX 


76.68 


79.21 


39.26 


41.21 


81.85   i    42.46 


84.27 


43.12 


Aicolioln 

T*x 


26.30 


27.38 


27.85 


28.69 


20.54 


25.72 


21.14 


7a.  x 


18.40 


19.19 


27.73 


20.61 


21.68 


12.92 


13.95 


14.30 


14.16 


Me  a.ts 
Tax 


fix 


8.84 


9.15 


9.88 


10.49 


Tax  of 
etc. 


7.29  I  1.28 


12.11 


11.15 


11.71 


1.21 


1.41 


1.50 


fax 


6.89 


7.18 


6.15 


9.09 


£xc/je 
T«.x 


Botih<i 

Ar/rfiSftJh 

TAX 


.27 


.27 


.31 


.28 


.14 


.15 


.15 


.16 


.03 


.02 


.02 


.01 


Mctnf 

Fees 


other- 
Fees 

l,<ei->se< 
etc. 


23.09 


26.50 


24.62 


28.24 


39*68 


40.65 


43.55 


46.07 


TotiiL 
Revenue 


523.99 


558.53 


584.80 


6i9.ll 


Proj'td 
Revenue 

i  *> 

1964       201.93 

1965  |  201.50 

1966  1  212.08 


23§L^lil,§l    .115x84... 
I968    j  2*26.99  ■  118.64 


2) 

122.06  i    9.1^03 

2n     -    - 

.122.79 


112./70. 


1969 


!k 


86 


120.81 


1970 


i  ilk. 


74 1 122.79 


._25.a52L 

100.29 


43.24 
51.92 

61.09 


29_.J5_. 
30.71 


_26._8_9_. 
_28,i5_ 


2)o 
28.10 


15.22 


11.05 


2) 

14.13 


1.47 


2) 

10.75 


*k 


2*Z5_ 


15.73 


11.51 


'14.61     1.53 


JiiZO.. 


-125*20 

110.30 


115.61 


121.13 


-62*21. 

.64__8p_ 

66.77 

68.81 


3.2.,  24. 
33..J31. 


_?SL.M 
30.74 


_24_6___ 
30.74 


_16^25 


11.-22. 


12.81 


25_.^6. 


12.43 


_i3*19_ 


0 

11.50 


.27 


.18 


.02 


27.26 


48,73 


672.08  j 


.20 


.02 


2_7__22_ 


51.22 


694.87  I 


1.59 


i*65_ 


32.03 


26.50 


12*21 


.I?__89_ 


34.93 


33.33 


27.44     17.78 


13.36 


13.58  j 1.70 


_13_,96_ 


,9_.Z5. 


^I. 


.21 


.02 


28.25. 


.53*29. 


1 
707.25  j 


10.25 


_______ _22 


.02 


29.44 


56.19. 


733.08 


_10._Z5_ 


__...2L 


_.2_1 


.02 


30.17 


58.68 


36.09  :  34.62  1 


28.38  1 18.29 


13.82 


1.76  ;  11.25 1     .27 

l4.35.1l,_S2  J  ,3_1__75 ! ,2.2__1 


_____ 

.26 


.02 


30.90 


61.17 


.02 


31.62 


63.66 


756.73 


784.47 


810.42 


1)  Includes  added  revenue  from  change  In  withholding  deposit  law  effective  January  1,  1964 

2)  Includes  added  revenue  from  corporation  prepayments  instituted  in  January  1,  1964  and  January  1,  1965. 

3)  Includes  estimated  effects  of  federal  tax  cut. 

Source:  Actual  Revenues  -  Financing;  State  Government.  Massachusetts  Federation  of  Taxpayers,  1960-1964 
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possible  more  forecasting  of  state  revenues  in  the  event  that  gross 
national  product  does  not  follow  the  smooth  growth  path  assumed  here. 
The  major  variations  explaining  the  detailed  revenues  are  given  below, 
and  the  specific  regression  equations  developed  for  estimation  pur- 
poses are  also  provided.   In  general,  the  period  covered  has  been  from 
fiscal  years  19118  and  192*9  through  1963,  based  on  data  contained  in  the 
reports  of  the  Massachusetts  Federation  of  Taxpayers  Associations, 
Financing  State  Government ,  for  each  year. 

*  *  * 

NOTES  ON  SOURCES  AND  METHODOLOGY 


Individual  Income  tax  revenues  come  from  dividends  and  in- 
terest and  capital  gains,  with  no  allowance  for  personal  exemp- 
tions, and  personal  business  income  consisting  primarily  of 
wages  and  salaries  against  which  exemptions  are  allowed,   Break- 
downs of  these  categories  are  available  for  only  five  years,  and 
we  have  used  these  to  trace  through  the  relationships  of  gross 
national  product  to  national  dividends  and  interest,  capital  gains 
and  wages  and  salaries,  to  these  same  types  of  income  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  the  proportion  of  such  income  taxable  in  Massachusetts. 
For  that  portion  of  the  tax  attributable  to  personal  business  in- 
come, we  have  taken  account  of  personal  exemptions,  based  on  the 
distribution  of  the  population  in  1950  and  i960  into  the  relevant 
exemption  categories  and  have  added  a  variable  to  explain  the 
additional  collections  resulting  from  a  given  income  on  the  advent 
of  witholding  in  1959. 

Corporation  jLncome  tax  revenues,  including  the  excess  tax, 
are  based  on  the  tracing  through  of  gross  national  product  to 
national  corporate  profits  before  tax  and  to  Massac]        tol- 
lections,  on' the  assumption  that  the  profits  of  Massacnusetts 


1  Massachusetts  Federation  of  Taxpayers  Associations  Inc.,  Financing 

State  Government-  Boston,  March  193H- . 
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corporations  behave  in  the  same  way  as  the  national  totals.  Time 
was  also  added  as  a  variable  but  this  relationship  has  remained 
the  least  reliable  of  these  we  have  estimated.  Because  there  was 
evidence  of  consistent  underestimate  in  the  last  three  years,  we 
have  used  the  computed  relationship  in  making  the  projection  but 
have  projected  it  from  the  average  of  the  three  years  1960-62, 
rather  than  from  the  mean  of  the  series. 

Seyjy™£LJi^A^  Three  major  taxes, 

motor  fuel,  ^coh^lic^^ve^rages^  and  £ij?arejyb£S_,  have  been  explain- 
ed by  real  disposable  income  in  Massachusetts  after  tracing  out 
its  relationship  to  gross  national  product. 

Revenues  explained  by  time,  a  large  number  of  taxes  have 
shown  a  steady  increase  through  time  over  the  period  and  have  been 
projected  by  use  of  this  single  variable.   They  consist  of  taxes 

on  J:rJl1^i.^ri9^..^P^_®^i^.!::^^..'  insurance  companies,  racing.,  P^a.ls, 
savings  banks ,   _de_ed_lns truraents  , _jst c  „ ,  public  service  c  orjo ora- 
tions ,  special  1 n s ura n c e  broke r s ,  and  other  fees  and  licenses. 

Revenues  reaigirin,g:  special  calculations .  A  last  group  of 
revenues  requiring  special  computations  consisted  of  taxes  on 
.bank  and  trust  companies,  motor  .ve hie le_exc is es ,    boxing  admis- 
sions ,  and  motor  vehicle  fees  and  registrations. 


Detailed  Regression  Equations  and  Estimates 

I •  In d i v i dua  1  I n c o rp.e.  T ax _ __C o  1 1  e ctio ns 
■A.  Dividends  and  interest 

(1)  (1948-62)   (D+I)  *  -8.490  -f  .0593  GNP  R2  r  .96 

US  (.0032)  SEsl.13 

(2)  (1949-62)   (D+l)  =  166.9^3^.0197  (D+I)  R2  =  .92 

(.0016)   US  SE--3259 


1*1 


(3)  (D+I)  =  .866  (D+I) 
MT  M 

(This  last  relationship  is  based  on  the  average  taxable  divi- 
dends 1958-62,  Massachusetts  Federation  of  Taxpayers,  the  only 
years  for-  which  information  is  available.) 
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(Drl)  -  Dividends  plus  monetary  interest  for  the  United 

US  States  (billions)  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,,  based 
on  Survey. P?  Current  Business,  July  1964,  Table  71, 
and  U*S»  Income  and  Output/  1958.  Table  VII-16. 

GNP   -  Gross  national  product  in  billions 

(Dtl)  -  Dividends  and  interest  received  in  Massachusetts  in 
M    millions,  U.S.  Treasury  Department,  Statistics,  of 
Income , 

(D-H)  =  Taxable  dividends  and  interest  in  Massachusetts,  de- 
MT  rived  by  capitalizing  receipts  from  this  tax,  1958-62, 
Massachusetts  Federation  of  Taxpayers ,  Financing 
'State  Government, 


B •  Capital  gains  and  losses 

(1)  (1946-52)   CG  =  -3.767  +  0OI9O  GNP  R2  r  .81 

US  (.0025)  SE  ^  .90 

(2)  (1957-62)   CG  -  -.0152  -f  .0291  CG  R2  =  .78 


M  (0076)   US 


SE  =  .025 


(3)  CG  s     .954  G( 


Mrp 


i 


(This  last  relation  derived  analogously  to  the  corresponding 
b-tl   relation.  ) 

CG *  Capital  gains  in  the  United  States  in  billions,  U.S. 
US  Treasury  Department,  Statistics  of  Income,  Individual 
Income  Tax  Returns,  1948-6*2. 

CG  = Capital  gains  in  Massachusetts  in  billions,  U.S.  Treasury 
M  Department,  Statistics^  of_JJnpcme,  Individual  Income  Tax 
Returns,  1949-62.  "'("State  data  "available  since  1957). 

CG  -  Taxable  capital  gains  in  Massachusetts,  derived  analogously 

MT  co  (D+I) 

MT 

C .  Other  individual  income  collections 

(1)  (1Q48-62)  W  =  .5447  f      .0165  GNP         R2  -=     .997 

11  (.00022)  SE  B  t08u 
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(2)  (1911-9-62)  log  T  =  .0813  *   ,4399  log  H* 4. 4765  log  R  + 

(.1146)     M(.3709) 

.3539  D  R2  =  <96 

.1171 

SE  =  .1241 

W_  =  Wages  and  salaries  in  Massachusetts  in  billions,  U.S. 
11  Department  of  Commerce. 

W^  =■  Calculated  taxable  wages  and  salaries  in  Massachusetts 
in  billions,  Wjyj  minus  exemptions.   The  latter  are  based 
on  the  population  distribution  as  follows:   $2000  for  single 
persons,  18-65  years;  $2500  for  married  persons,  18-65  years; 
$400  all  persons  under  18  years. 

Age  distribution  and  married -single  data  are  available 
from  the  1950  and  i960  census  data.   Linear  interpolation 
plus  total  population  figures  for  Massachusetts  provide 
data  for  other  years . 

Total  Massachusetts  population  was  projected  using: 

(1949-62)  Pop.  -  4565  *  52.2517  t  R2  =  .937  (1964) 

(4.28)  SE  r  51-2  (t»U) 

Pop.   Massachusetts  population  in  millions 

T  =  Individual  income  tax  collections  in  millions  other  than 
dividends  and  interest,  and  capital  gains  computed  by 
subtracting  estimated  taxes  on  dividends  and  interest, 
and  capital  sains.   Estimated  taxes  are  tax  rates  times 
the  corresponding  base,  calculated  from  equations  in  A 
and  B  above. 

R  -  Tax  rate 

D  =.  0  before  1959,  1  for  1959  and  after,  to  reflect  in- 
creased collections  attributable  to  witholding. 

I1 •  Corporation  Income  Tax  Revenues 

(1)  P<.  =  18.335  +  .2849  GNP,   -    .2425  0.NP      R2  -  .8974 

(.0414)  l     (.042 '4)   t-1   SE  -  2.194 

(2)  T.  r  19.079  +  1.4034  P.  ,   -f   .7663  t       R2  =  .6967  (1964) 

t  (.5137)  t"1      (^783)        SE  =  8.0   (tn6) 
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P  z   U.S.  corporate  profits  before  tax  in  billions  in  calender 
t   t,  Economic  Report  of  the  President  1964,  Table  C-ll. 

Tt-  Massachusetts  corporation  tax  collections  in  billions  in 
fiscal  year  t,  Massachusetts  Federation  of  Taxpayers. 

Ill .  Revenues  explained  by  disposable  ipconie 

Disposable  income  figures  for  Massachusetts  are  available  for 
1946,  50,  53*  55,  59*  6l  and  63  In  UtS.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Survey  of  Current  Business,  August  1964.   This  data  and  the 
following  equation  were  used  to  generate  a  continuous  dispos- 
able income  series. 

(1)  Yn  M  5  264. 430 +  .84-81    Y  R2  -  .999 

D>li  (110)    (0099)    P-M  .         SE  =  ?6>3 

YD  m =  disposable  income  in  Massachusetts  (as  above)  in 
'  '  millions . 

Y  „s  personal  income  in  Massachusetts  in  millions,  U.S. 
*   Department  of  Commerce. 

(2)  Y*    -  .4582  *■  .0214  GNP*   (1954-63)    R2  =  .988 

D'M  (.0008)  SE  c  b11? 

GNP*-  GNP  deflated  by  consumer  price  index,  in  billions 
Yd,M-Yd  m  deflated  by  the  consumer  price  index,  in  billions 

(3)  Motor  Fuel  (1949-63)  r2  -    .973 

T  -    -486.98  i      .1727  YrfM  SE  =  40.8 

( . 008 )   - 

T   -  motor  fuel  collections  in  millions  of  taxable  gallons 
(current  rate  -  %  .055/gallon) ,  Massachusetts  Federation 
of  Taxpayers . 

YD*M  '  real  disposable  income  in  millions. 

(4)  Alcoholic  Beverages  (1949-63) 

T  =  2.183  +  .00089  YD*M  R2  5  -924 

(.00007)   '"  SE  '    -364 

T  =   alcoholic  beverage  collections  in  millions  of  taxable 


h 
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gallons  (current  rate  s  $2 ,25/gallon) ,  Massachusetts 
Federation  of  Taxpayers . ' 

(5)  Cigarettes  (1949-63 

T  =  174*982  -f  .0440  Y*  p2  =  #874 

^°°5)    '  SE  =  23.8 

T  -  cigarette  collections  in  millions  of  taxable  packages 

(rate  -  $.06  per  package),  Massachusetts  Federation 
of  Taxpayers , 

1^  Revenues  explained  by  time  * 

(1)  Inheritance  &  Estate  =  10.041  +  1.294t  R2  =  .891 

(.136)  SE  =  1.84 

(2)  Insurance  -  10.108  +  .937t  R2  -  .996 

(.016)  SE     =     .22 

(3)  Racine;   *  8.581    +  ,511t  R2    s     .935 

(.041)  „ 


(4)  Meals  =  5.051  +  .46lt  R~  =  .97^ 

(.021)  '      SE  =  .16 

(5)  Deeds,  Instruments,  etc.  =  791  +  ,057t     R2  =  .844 

.09 


(6)  Public  Service  Corporation  * 3.019  +  .498t         R2    -     .844 

(.076)  SE  =  .08 

(7)  Special  Insurance  Brokers  *  .001  ♦  .0l3t    R   -  .976 

(.0000)   SE  _.  #oo8 

(8)  Other  fees,  licenses,  etc. *  16.378  *  2. 488t  R2  -  .932 

(.202)   GE  -  2.7o 

All  dependent  variables  are  collections  in  millions  (Ma  a  - 
chusetts  Federation  of  Taxpayers ) . 

•All  equations  based  on  1951-63  data  (t=13,  1964)  except  for 

1.)  Deeds,  Instruments,  etc.  (1953-63)  U?£4,  t  - "12) 

2.)  Public  Service  Corporation  (1954-63;  (1904,  t-  11J 
due  to  irregularities  in  collection  procedure. 
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V •  Revenues  requiring, special  calculations 

(1)  Bank  and  Trust  company.   Linear  interpolation  to  reach 
by  1970  the  maximum  between  1959  and  1963. 

(2)  Motor  vehicle  excise  -  assumed  constant  at  the  average 

value  1958-63. 

(3)  Boxing  admissions  -  assumed  constant  at  the  average 
value  1958-63. 

(4)  Motor  vehicle  fees  and  registration  -  based  on  two  re- 
gressions : 

(1948-63)  A  =  923.48  +    53.05t  R2  -  .996   (1964) 

('91)  S£  r   16    (t.17) 

(1953-63)  L  -  1750.81  +   55.2Qt  R2  =  .996   (1964) 

t'17'  S3  *  17    (t*/3J 

A  -  number  of  autos  in  millions,  from  Registry  of  Motor 
Vehicles  . 

L  -  average  number  of  licensed  operators  in  millions, 
from  Registry  of  Motor  Venicles. 

Licenses  were  halved,  then  multiplied  by  $5  to  give 
license  revenue.   Autos  were  multiplied  by  $6  to  give 
registration  revenue.   These  were  added  and  expressed 
as  ratios  of  total  revenue  from  licenses  and  registra- 
tions over  the  past  6  years.   This  average  ratio  and  the  two 
equations  were  used  to  predict  total  revenue. 


APPENDIX  B 

Legislation  creating  a  Board  of  Economic  Advisors  to  the 
Governor  was  enacted  during  the  1954  session  of  the  General 
Court  and  signed  into  law  by  the  Governor  on   July  1,  1964,  with 
an  emergency  preamble  providing  for  its  immediate  establishment. 

The  activation  by  statute  of  this  economic  advisory  body 
and  the  appropriation  of  $50.,  000  for  compensation  of  its  members 
and  staff  and  operation  of  its  office  for  the  fiscal  year  1965 
achieved  a  goal  envisaged  in  Governor  Peabody's  program. 

Eocognizing  that  the  major  problems  facing  the  government 
of  the  Commonwalth  were  often  and  increasingly  economic  in 
character,  in  July,  19^3^  the  Governor  invited  three  professional 
economists  to  act  as  an  ad_  hoc  economic  advisory  body.,  to 
determine  what  role  a  permanent  body  might  usefully  fulfill, 
and  to  make  appropriate  recommendations  for  the  constitution 
of  this  body  by  law. 

The  economic  role  of  state  governments  has  increased 
in  importance  following  World  War  II  as  the  result  of  the 
relatively  greater  growth  in  state  budgets  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  federal  government.   Increasing  competition  between 
the  states  for  shares  of  the  growth  increments  of  the  economy, 
particularly  in  the  industrial  sector,  has  contributed  to  state 
economic  policies.   The  need  for  sound  economic  and  fin:i:  .ial 
advice  at  the  level  of  state  government  has  also  been  increased 
by  a  growing  tendency  on   the  part  of  the  federal  government  to 
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return  tax  monies  to  the  states  through  various  federally 
legislated  programs,,  many  of  which  involve  "matching  funds"  from 
state  governments. 


Advisory  Functions  in  Other  States 


The  economic  advisory  role  has  evolved  in  state  governments 
in  a  variety  of  ways  ranging  from  informal  part-time  participation 
to  specific,  statutorily-defined  duties.   Some  state  governments 
have  a  working  relationship  with  their  state  universities  on 
matters  involving  economic  analysis  and  advice.   State  fiscal 
problems  have  been  the  object  of  special  studies  by  state 
universities  as,  for  example,  the  Minnesota  State  Tax  Study 
Commission  Report,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Department 
of  Economics,  University  of  Minnesota  1955-56*   Another  method  for 
developing  economic  advice  used  by  some  states  has  been  the  crea- 
tion of  informal,  and  usually  large,  advisory  councils  made  up  of 
unpaid  citizens  drawn  from  various  sectors  of  the  states  economy. 
Examples  are  the  Advisory  Council  on  the  Virginia  Economy,  1953j 
(^5  members),  the  Illinois  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  19o2, 
(15  members),  and  the  Montana  Governor's  Committee  on  Economic 
Studies,  196l,  (50  members).   A  few  states,  having  no  specific 
economic  advisory  body,  develop  economic  data  through  their  state 
planning  agencies  as  is  the  case  in  Tennessee  where  the  State 
Planning  Commission  will  soon  publish  a  study  of  Resources  of 
Tennessee,  with  the  first  volume  being  "Economic  Trends  in 
Tennessee".   In  Oklahoma  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Industry 
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is  charged  with  an  economic  research  function.   Other  states 
have  specific  and  defined  economic  advisory  tasks  and  bodies  to 
carry  them  out  either  by  statute  or  through  executive  order. 
New  Jersey  has  a  Governor's  Cabinet  Economic  Committee,  estab- 
lished by  the  Governor  in  1962,  to  Inform  the  office  of  the 
Governor  and  the  Cabinet  on  current  economic  developments  at  the 
state  and  national  level  and  their  policy  implications.   This 
committee  has  an  economic  advisor,  a  professor  at  the  state 
university.   It  publishes  a  monthly  economic  report,  reviewing 
the  economy  of  the  state  and  the  nation.   Hawaii  has  an  Economic 
Research  Center,  established  by  a  legislative  act  in  1959  as  a 
research  department  of  the  University  of  Hawaii  to  evaluate  the 
economic  effects  of  proposed  and  enacted  legislation  and  to 
perform  basic  economic  research  for  various  state  government 
agencies. 

At  present  three  other  states  beside  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  have  defined  responsibilities  for  producing  an 
annual  economic  report.   They  are: 

1)  West  Virginia  -  which  has  a  Council  of  Economic  Advisors 
created  by  executive  order  of  the  Governor  in  19^2,  patterned 
after  the  federal  agency  with  five  members  paid  a  modest  annual 
stipend  and  making  a  private  report  to  the  Governor. 

2)  California  -  where  the  Governor  is  required  by  a  1963 
law  to  transmit  to  the  legislature  an  annual  economic  report 
focusing  on  a  full  employment  analysis  and  policy,  in  the  prep- 


aratidn  of  which  he  shall  utilise  his  staff  and  the  resources  of 
state  agencies  responsible  to  him. 

3)   Kansas  ~  which  has  an  Office  of  Economic  Analysis  at 
the  University  of  Kansas,  created  by  statute  in  19^3,  and  re- 
quired to  submit  to  the  Governor  and  legislature  an  annual 
report  to  assist  in  private  and  public  planning  for  economic 
growth  and  development. 
The  Ad  Hoc  Board 

Governcr  Peabody's  ad  hoc  advisory  body,  named  the  Board  of 
Economic  Advisors  to  the  Governor,  began,  immediately  after  its 
creation,  to  investigate  the  areas  in  which  it  could  best  serve 
the  Governor  and  the  Commonwealth. 

A  statement  of  purpose  was  prepared  in  July,  1963  defining 
the  scope  of  the-  work  upon  which  the  Board  would  focus  its 
efforts.   This  statement  not  only  set  forth  the  general  functions 
of  an  advisory  body,  recognizing  the  long-range  analysis  of  the 
Commonwealth's  economic  position  as  its  primary concern,  but  also 
spelled  out  the  structural  organization  of  the  Board,  which 
would : 

1.  Consist  of  three  economists  with  one 
designate.]  as  Chairman. 

2.  Hold  semi-monthly  meetings,  sometimes 
with  other  experts  or  with  the  Governor. 

3.  Employ  a  trained  staff  to  conduct  research 
and  contract  for  special  research  projects 
With  competent  consultants  when  funds  be- 

c  ome  a  va  1 1  a  b  1 3 . 
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4.  Arrange  for  joint  federal-state  partici- 
pation in  research  tasks  of  mutual  interest. 

The  Board's  activity  on  the  Governor's  behalf  was  entirely 
voluntary  during  the  period  from  July,  1963  to  July,  1964,  there 
being  no  funds  available  either  to  compensate  the  advisors 
themselves  or  to  employ  staff  or  consultants.   An  unsuuccessful 
effort  was  made  during  this  period  to  determine  whether  federal 
funds  might  be  available  for  research  which  the  state  should  be 
undertaking.   During  this  period  Joseph  F.  Courtney,  then  of  the 
Department  of  Administration  and  Finance  provided  liaison  and 
organisational  assistance,   Guy  Black,  then  of  M.I.T..  contributed 
his  services  for  a  substantial  period  in  helping  the  Board  to 
organize.   Recognizing  the  effects  on  the  Massachusetts  economy 
of  cutbacks  in  spending  in  the  defense  sector  by  the  federal 
government,  in  August,  19^3^  the  Board  of  Economic  Advisors 
prepared  detailed  proposal  for  the  U.  S.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  to  study  Regional  Economic  Adjustments  to 
Declines  in  Defense  Demand,  naming  Massachusetts  as  the  region 
involved.   This  proposal  was  forwarded  to  the  Agency  in  late 
February,  1964  by  the  Commissioner  of  Administration  as  a 
specific  bid  by  the  Commonwealth  for  the  contract  study.   A 
team  of  more  than  twenty  economists  in  different  fields  from 
five  universities  in  the  Commonwealth  was  assembled  to  partici- 
pate in  the  study. 

In  1963,  the  Board  was  asked  by  Commissioner  John  B.  Hynes 
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of  the  State  Division  of  Banks  to  conduct  an  analysis  of  interest 
rates  which  the  Division  of  Banks  could  use  as  the  basis  of 
testimony  at  the  hearings  of  the  Small  Loans  Advisory  Board 
scheduled  for  the  spring  of  1964,   A  contract  was  signed  with 
the  Division  of  Banks  and  was  carried  cut  by  the  Board  with  the 
assistance  of  Harry  L.  Barrett  Jr.,  Professor  of  Finance  at 
Boston  University.   Preparation  of  Testimony  with  a_  View  to 
Presentation  at  a  Hearing  of  the  Small  Loans  Board  was  subse- 
quently delivered  to  the  Division  of  Banks. 

The  Board  developed  a  list  of  suggestions  for  economic 
indicators.   Such  indicators  would  be  useful  in  interpreting  the 
economy  and  forcasting  its  likely  future  course. 

Acting  under  a  directive  spelled  out  in  the  Governor's 
Annual  Message  for  1964,  Professor  James  Nelson,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  began  the  work  of  analyzing  the  inter-state  transportation 
problems  of  the  Commonwealth.   Chairman  Nelson  acted  as  the 
Governor's  representative  to  the  New  England  Governors' 
Committee  en  Interstate  Rail  Transportation,  an  ad  hoc  group 
established  by  the  New  England  Governors'  Conference  early  in 
1964.   The  six-state  conference  concerned  itself  with  the  freight 
problems  of  New  England  railroads  generally,  and  with  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  and  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroads 
in  particular. 

Chairman  Nelson  was  also  requested  by  the  Governor  to 
assist  in  a  presentation  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart 
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Udall,  stressing  New  England's  and  Massachusetts'  unfavorable 

economic  position  resulting  from  federally-imposed  residual  oil 
import  quotas . 

The  Board  was  also  requested  in  the  Governor's  Annual 
Message  to  "examine  the  feasibility  of  the  Commonwealth's 
developing  a  massive  center  for  science  research,"  The  Board 
discussed  the  matter  with  a  number  of  leaders  in  the  scientific 
community  and  subsequently  made  a  report  to  the  Governor  in- 
dicating that.,  while  certain  tasks  might  usefully  be  undertaken 
by  a  state  scientific  body.,  a  thorough  investigation  should  be 
carried  out  by  a  board  of  scientists,  research  administrators 
and  educators  to  evaluate  possible  alternatives. 
The  Statutory  Board 

In  his  1964  Annual  Message,  Governor  Peabody  recommended 
that  "The  Board  of  Economic  Advisors  be  made  permanent  and 
provided  *with  adequate  staff  for  research  and  analysis,"  His 
recommendation  was  fulfilled  by  the  legislature  with  the  passage 
of  an  Act  creating  a  Board  of  Economic  Advisors.   The  Board, 
under  Chapter  7  Section  37  of  The  General  Laws  of  the  Common- 
wealth, resides  in  the  Executive  Office  for  Administration  and 
Finance,  but  operates  independently.   An  office  at  IS  School 
Street,  Boston,  was  opened  in  September,,  1964. 

The  Board  is  specifically  charged,  in  the  law,?; 

1)  to  make  a  continuing  study  of  the  economy  of  the 
C  ommonwe a 1 1  h , 
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2)  to  render  an  annual  economic  report  to  the  Governor 

and  the  Legislature. 

3)  to  report  to  the  Governor  on  such  problems  he  may 
present  to  the  Board,  and 

4)  to  consult  with  the  Commissioner  of  Administration 
and  Finance  upon  his  request. 

The  Board's  objective  has  been  to  develop  an  operating  office 
with  a  professional  staff.   David  Bird  of  the  Executive  Office  for 
Administration  and  Finance  has  provided  invaluable  assistance  in  his 
role  as  Secretary  to  the  Board. 


While  assuming  full  responsibility  for  this  report.,  the  Board 
acknowledges  the  valuable  assistance  of  the  following  persons: 
University  of  Massachusetts 

Marshall  C.  Howard        Robert  L.  Rivera 
Robert  S.  Bond  A.  J.  W.  S chef fey 

N.  Eugene  Engel  David  A.  Storey 

C.  R.  Loclcctrd  Kenneth  P.  Wickman 

Edward  A.  Zane 

Best  on.  University 

Harry  L.  Barrett.  Jr. 
James  W.  Kelley 
j  uhn  B.  Read }    Jr. 
Joseph  F.  Courtney 

Misscic nusctr;3  Institut'j  of  Technology 

E.  Cury  Brown 
Robert  Evans 3    J.-. 
Terence  J.  Wales 
:  obert  A.  Schmitz 
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Guy  Black,  Washington,  D.C.  and  Nancy  Dorfman,  Belmont,  Mass . 

We  are  grateful  to  Thomas  M.  Raftery,  Director,  and  the  staff 
of  the  Division  of  Statistics,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Labor  and 
Industries,  F.  William  Belanger   Director,  and  the  staff  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Division  of  Employment  Security  and  Norman  Mason,  Chairman, 
and  the  staff  of  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Utilities  for 
their  cooperation  and  assistance.   The  Massachusetts  Federation  of 
Taxpayers  Associations,  Inc.  and  the  New  England  Regional  Office  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  also 
provided  useful  data,  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Eank  of  Boston, 


TABLE  C-l 
CAPITAL  EXPENDITURES  FOR  MASSACHUSETTS  MANUFACTURING,  1963   (thousands  of  dollars) 


INDUSTRY 

ACTUAL 
COST 

ACTUAL 
PLANT 

ACTUAL 
EQUIP. 

PLANNED 
TOTAL 

PLANNED 
PLANT 

PLANNED 
EQUIP. 

ALL 

MANUFACTURING 

300,493 

69,513 

230,980 

306,870 

61,232 

245,638 

DURA 

BLE  GOODS 

152,868 

29,761 

123,107 

167,269 

32,579 

134,690 

19 

Ordance 

4,272 

1,050 

3,222 

7,083 

1,919 

5,164 

33 

Primary  Metals 

10,534 

1,723 

8,811 

11,119 

1,390 

9,729 

34 

Fabricated  Metals 

21,874 

3,799 

18,075 

43,149 

8,198 

34,951 

35 

Machinery 

33,662 

4,379 

29,283 

33,821 

4,498 

29,323 

36 

Elec .  Machinery 

34,373 

7,210 

27,163 

40,365 

9,244 

31,121 

37 

Transp .  Equipment 

6,647 

641 

6,006 

6,441 

1,140 

5,301 

38 

Instruments 

25,655 

4,470 

21,185 

9,742 

2,289 

1 

7,453 

24 

Lumber  &  wood 

1,885 

403 

1,482 

1,276 

221 

1,055 

25 

Furniture 

4,101 

2,481 

1,620 

3,512 

2,044 

1,468 

32 

Stone,  Clay  &  Glass 

9,865 

3,605 

6,260 

10,761 

1,636 

9,125 

MOND 

URABLE  GOODS 

147,625 

39,752 

107,873 

139,601 

28,653 

110,948 

20 

Food 

33,500 

13,984 

19,516 

24,341 

8,422 

15,919 

22 

Textiles 

18,122 

2,608 

15,514 

19,428 

3,419 

16,009 

23 

Apparel 

5,773 

629 

5,144 

3,808 

308 

3,500 

26 

Paper 

22,837 

2,746 

20,091 

28,884 

4,824 

24,060 

27 

Printing 

18,500 

5,038 

13,462 

12,242 

1,542 

10,700 

28 

Chemicals 

14,009 

4,900 

9,109 

16,833 

4,781 

12,052 

30 

Rubber 

15,338 

1,952 

13,386 

19,222 

1,653 

17,569 

31 

Leather  &  Shoes 

9,870 

3,650 

6,220 

9,480 

2,095 

7,385 

39 

Miscellaneous  (incl. 
tobacco  &  petroleum) 

9,676 

4,245 

5,431 

5,363 

1,609 

3,754 

SOURCE: 


Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston 
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TABLE  C-2 

CAPITAL  EXPENDITURES  FOR  MASSACHUSETTS  MANUFACTURING,  1964 

(thousands  of  dollars) 


INDUSTRY 

ALL  MANUFACTURING 
DURABLE  GOODS 

19      Ordnance 

33  Primary  Metals 

34  Fabricated  Metals 


35      Machinery 


36  Electrical  Machinery 

37  Transportation  Equip. 
33  Instruments 

24  Lumber  k  Wood  Prod. 

25  Furniture 

32  Stone,    Clay  &  Glass 

NONDURABLE  GOODS 


PLANNED 
TOTAL 

PLANNED 

PLANT 

PLANNED 
EQUIP . 

337,234 

67,933 

269,346 

161 , 3  53 

25,311 

136,042 

3,933 

575 

.3,403 

12,109 

991 

11,113 

27,615 

4,901 

22,714 

37,199 

4,231 

3 2 , 963 

29,135 

4 ,  010 

25,125 

10,122 

1,665 

.3,457 

26,990 

5,311 

21,679 

1,276 

113 

1,163 

3,334 

1.55S 

2,326 

9,040 

1,956 

7,034 

176,431 


42,677 


133,304 


20  Food 

22  Textiles 

23  Apparel 

26  Paper 

27  Printing 
23  Chemicals 

30  Rubber 

31  Leather  2c  Shoes 

39      liiscellaneous    (incl. 
tobacco  &  petroleum) 

SOURCE:     Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston 


35,592 

10,675 

24,917 

17,051 

3,511 

13 , 540 

3,223 

3,709 

4,514 

33,590 

4,096 

29,494 

16,696 

3,621 

13,075 

22 , 546 

3;  969 

13,577 

17,424 

2 ,  344 

14,5fV0 

9,659 

2,753 

6,901 

15,700 

7,494 

6,206 

TABLE  E-l 
TOTAL  NON-AGRICULTURAL  EMPLOYMENT  --  MASSACHUSETTS 


YEAR 
1954 
1955 
1956 

1957 
1958 

1959 
I960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 


JAN. 

1814.9 

1795. B 

1851.2 

1879.3 
1841.2 
1856.0 

1917.7 
1913.8 

1952.3 
1951.9 
1964.0 


FEB. 
1810.9 
1794.7 
1862.4 
1885.1 
1831.7 
1864.1 
1914.4 
1916.2 

1953.5 
1955.2 

1963 . 5 


LIAR. 
1803.8 

1801.9 
1861.6 

1884.4 
1820.4 
1868.9 
1912.9 
1920.2 
1955.8 

1954.4 
1965.2 


APR. 
1799.9 
1808.4 
1857.7 
1886.5 
1811.1 

1876.5 
1924.3 
1918.1 
1962.1 
1950.2 
1960.7 


MAY 
1790.7 
1810.3 
1864.2 
1880.2 
1809.5 
1889.7 
1919.2 

1923.4 
1961.0 
1955.0 
1969.6 


JUN. 

1785.1 
1813.0 
1867.7 
1875.3 
1811.6 
1895.2 
1918.8 
1929.0 
1963.2 
1952.2 
1968.5 


JUL. 
1783.6 

1818.7 
1863.0 

1873.9 
1817.6 
1898.8 

1924.3 
1929.4 
1958.2 
1957.6 
1971.3 


AUG. 
1778.3 
1820.9 
1871.9 
1868.8 

1824.5 
1900.0 

1923.5 
1931.8 

1959.1 
1958.7 
1968.7 


SEP. 
1779.0 
1832.3 
1861.3 
1861.1 

1834.7 
1904.5 
1918.0 
1935.0 
1961.9 
1956.7 
1966.5 


OCT. 
1782.5 
1834.3 
1870.5 
1863.2 

1838.4 
1908.8 
1902.8 
1940.1 
1958.5 
1958.9 
1972.2 


NOV. 

1785.1 
1842.0 
1873.0 
1853.9 
1845.7 
1908.5 
1914.6 
1946.9 
1956.0 
1960.1 


DEC. 
1789.5 
1844.5 
1879.5 
1854.8 
1849.8 
1918.0 

1909.1 
1950.2 
1954.6 
1960.3 


ADJUSTED  DATA  ARE  DERIVED  FROM  SEASONAL   INDEXES  CARRIED   TO 
A  LARGER  NUMBER  OF  DIGITS   THAN  ARE   SIIOV/N   IN   TABLE  12. 
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Table  F-l.   Quantity  of  Fish  landed,  Massachusetts,  New  England  and  U.S. 
(Million  pounds) 


Year 


a 


/ 


Boston-  Gloucester 


New 
Bedford 


Provincetown   Ma  s  s . 


England 


U.  S. 


1965 

107  =  2 

138.8 

1962 

117.9 

167.2 

1961 

117-3 

163.I 

i960 

110.9 

192.4 

1959 

113-7 

229.0 

1958 

123.8 

23C0 

1957 

135.6 

249.0 

1956 

147.2 

252.0 

1955 

136.5 

254.0 

1954 

151.2 

252.0 

1953 

152.3 

186.0 

1952 

173.1 

222.0 

1951 

170.9 

260.0 

1950 

170.0 

I96.O 

19^9 

171.8 

251.0 

1948 

199.5 

251.0 

135.3 
119.8 

100,4 

85.1 
108.0 

112.0 
104,0 

88.0 
83.0 
72.0 
75.0 
75.0 
79.0 
117.0 
106.0 
78.0 


25.3 

469.6 

844.0-'' 

4750 

19.6 

493.4 

871.7 

5554 

22,8 

470.8 

760.1 

5187 

27.0 

480.4 

852.0 

4942 

26.7 

537  •  6 

953.2 

5122 

26.3 

554.8 

997.7 

4747 

25.1 

581.1 

1050.9 

4789 

21.7 

575.3 

1015.2 

5268 

25.3 

566.4 

955.4 

4309 

22.5 

561.I 

966.4 

4762 

20.1 

510.0 

864.0 

448-7 

17.0 

581.2 

954.6 

4452 

17.6 

633.2 

916  0 

4455 

15<7 

591.2 

1006 , 6 

4901 

13.2 

647.6 

1000 . 0 

4804 

20.1 

649.7 

998.4 

4515 

Source:  Four  ports  -  New  Eng^nd^is^ies^nm^l__S^a^  196.5,  ™  f  ^  f™lce> 
IT  S  Bn-eau  oFcSSFSlal  Fisheries;  Massachusetts,  »ev  England  and  U.S., 
Statistical  Abstract  of  the  U,B,#  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 


a/  Includes  Atlantic  Avenue,  1959-63  only 

t>/  Not  including  Connecticut  and  New  Hampshire 


;Q79  ' n 
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Table  F-2.  Value  of  Fish  landed,  Massachusetts,  Nev  England  and  U.S.  (million  dollars 


a/  New  /  New"" m 

Year  Boston     Gloucester       Bed£ord__Provincetown/  '   Mass.  England  U.S.     ^of'us 

1963  10.8  6  6  17.4  1.3  4i.i  G6X  378.2 

1962  10.5  6.4  16.5  1.3  4o.3  65.8  ^96.4 

1961  9.5  6.0  14.3  1.3  36.9  60.9  362 

i960  9.7  6.3  13.2  1.4  35,9  61  5  354 

1959  11-3  7.1  15.7  1.4  40.9  66.2  346          li"8 

1958  12.6  8.0  13.7  1.5  ifC.9  65.5  373          n'o 

1957  H.2  7.0  13.1  1.2  37.9  60.8  354          10.7 

1956  10.5  7.^  12.3  -  36.2  59.3  37?            9.7 


10.8 

6.6 

10.5 

6.4 

9.5 

6.0 

9.7 

6.3 

11.3 

7.1 

12.6 

8.0 

11.2 

7.0 

10.5 

7.* 

9.2 

7.9 

10.8 

8.2 

12.1 

7.0 

14.3 

9.6 

14.3 

12.7 

13.4 

9.0 

12.1 

10.5 

16.1 

11.2 

.2  10. 9 
10.2 
1C.2 
10.1 


1955      9.2    7.9       12.0  -  35.I    57.2  339  10.4 

1954     10.8    8.2       10.3  -  35.2    57.6  359  9.3 

1953     12.1    7.0       11.8  -  37.8    60.1  356  10.6 

1952     1^.3    9.6                 13.1  -  44.3    67.3  364  12.2 

1951     1^.3    12.7       11.9  -  46.8    67.4  365  12.8 

1950     13.^    9.0       11.3  -  40.8    60.6  347  11-8 

1949     12.1    10.5        9.7  -  39.0    58.5  343  11.4 

1948     16.1    11.2       11.8  -  46.7    63.0  371  12.6 

Source:  Four  ports  -  New  England  Fisheries,  Annual  Summary,  1963,  Market  News  Service, 

U.S.  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries;  Massachusetts,  New  England  and  U.  S.  - 

Statistical  Abstract  of  the  U,  S. ,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce 

a/  Includes  Atlantic  Avenue,  1959-63  only 

b/  Not  including  Connecticut  and  New  Hampshire 

c/  Not  available  before  1956. 
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Ta"ble  F-3-   Quantity  of  Fish  Landed,  "by  Species,  Massachusetts  (Thousand  Pounds) 


Year 


Haddock 


Flounder 


Ocean 

Perch 


.^ 


callops 


Cod 


1963 

120,940 

91,881 

44,387 

37,221 

1962 

131,558 

75,796 

54,530 

40,647 

1961 

130,478 

59,030 

54,712 

38,166 

i960 

114,643 

52,218 

63,175 

31,266 

1959 

109,101 

1:6,851 

61,478 

56,576 

1958 

115,517 

48,725 

77,577 

33,593 

1957 

128,631 

42,213 

69,208 

28,390 

1956 

147,051 

35,920 

86.146 

• 

29,127 

1955 

130,083 

39,817 

89,303 

28,526 

195*+ 

148,968 

36,574 

101,781 

29,991 

1953 

133,856 

38,090 

93,271 

27,465 

1952 

1951 

1950 

1949 

1948 

Sea 


16,608 
19,549 
21,035 
20,566 

19,109 
16,002 

18, oo4 
15,815 
15,515 
14,825 
18,249 


Whiting 


Total 


a 


/ 


66,770 

467,693 

75,384 

493, 4l4 

74,010 

470,774 

87,3^8 

\ 80, 421 

83,134 

537,614 

81,066 

554,779 

107,9^2 

581,062 

72,445 

575,-332 

81,834 

566,413 

78,050 

561,068 

71,358 

510,035 

Source:  Nev_Eigland  Fi sheries ,  Annual  Summaries,  C.F.S.  Series,  Eureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries,  Washington,  B.C. 

a/  Includes  other  species  less  important  than  those  listed  separately. 


c-6 
Table  F-4.  Value  of  Fish  Landed,  by  Species,  Massachusetts  (Thousand  dollars) 


tt  *i     ,     ™  °C3an  Scallops  " ~7 

Year    Haddock    Flounder    Perch      Clnfl  q„„       m  .^.       »    £/ 


I2I21 ^ Ssa  '     Whiting 


1963 

11,444 

7,759 

2,211 

2,640 

7,709 

7 ,  Q79 

1962 

10,701 

7,360 

2,356 

2,760 

1961 

9,666 

6,.  264 

2,172 

2,361 

8,010 

I960 

9,091 

6,373 

2,410 

2,021 

7.165 

1959 

10,626 

6.069 

2,549 

2,572 

9,242 

1958 

11,389 

5,772 

5,273 

2,470 

7,743 

1957 

9,869 

5,244 

2,693 

1,739 

8,736 

1956 

9,281 

4,589 

5,259 

1,774 

8,539 

1955 

7,805 

5,005 

3,460 

1,669 

8,122 

1954 

9,595 

4,401 

4,170 

1,763 

6,667 

1955 

10, 146 

4,751 

3,610 

1,847 

8,057 

1952 

1951 

1950 

1949 

1948 

Total" 


1,563 

4i,234 

1,656 

4o,265 

1.616 

36,900 

1,950 

35,9^7 

1,682 

40,870 

1,952 

40,933 

1,970 

37,936 

1,314 

36,132 

1,486 

35,057 

1,646 

35,213 

1,398 

37,846 

Source:  New  England  Fisheries,  Annual  Summaries,  C.FoS.  Series,  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries,  Washington,  DaC. 

a/  Includes  ether  species  less  important  than  those  listed  separately. 


Table  F-5.  Fishermen,  Massachusetts  and  New  England 


C-7 




Massachusetts  . 

Fishermen 

New  2 

iigland  Fishermen 

On 

On  Boats 

and  Shore 

On 

On  Boats 

and  Shor 

Year 

Vessels 
335? 

Regular 
817 

Casual   Total 

Vessels 

Regular 

Casual 

Total 

1963 

5715    9,885  ' 

"4,202 

5,786 

11,440 

21,423 

1962 

3416 

836 

6000   10,252 

4,184 

6,638 

10,727 

21,549 

1961 

3426 

859 

5603    9,888 

4,231 

7,044 

10,462 

21,737 

I960 

3515 

1,018 

564l   10,174 

4,349 

7,510 

10,341 

22,200 

1959 

3718 

881 

4366   8,965 

4,501 

7,204 

9,346 

21,051 

1958 

3699 

849 

46l4   9,162 

4,517 

7,112 

10,160 

21,789 

1957 

3973 

816 

4469    9>238 

4,914 

7,551 

9,823 

22,288 

1956 

4091 

992 

3219   8,302 

5,151 

7,904 

8,321 

21,376 

1955 

4074 

1,191 

3795   9,060 

5,226 

7,267 

10,073 

22,566 

195^ 

4496 

1,390 

3581   9,467 

5,544 

8,032 

9,772 

23,348 

1953 
1952 
195-1 

5102 

2,057 

45G6   11,195 

7,001 

7,777 

11,614 

26,392 

1950 

19^9 

19^8 

Source 

:  New  England  Fist 

eries,  C..F.S.  Sex- 

ies,  Annual 

Summaries 

,  Bureau 

of  Commercial 

Fisheries,  Washington,  B.C. 
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Table  F-6. 


U.S.  Supply,  Domestic  Production  and  Imports,  All  Fishery  Products,  and 
Groundfish  and  Ocean  Perch  Fillets 


U.S.  fishery  producto 


a/ 


Year 


1963 
1962 

1961 
I960 

1959 
1958 
1957 
1956 

1955 
1954 

1955 
1952 

1951 
1950 
1949 
1948 


Million,  nounds 


Total 
Supply 


Domestic 
catch 


11230 

10375 

9544 

8195 
8432 

7497 
71^8 

7555 
7112 

7591 
7C15 
7636 

6757 

65^7 
6o4i 


4750 
*5354 

5187 
4>42 
5122 

hi  hi 
hlQ9 
5268 

4809 
4-762 

4487 
1(432 

4433 
4901 
4804 


Imports 


Imports 
%   of 
total 


6480 
5021 

4357 
3253 
3310 
2750 
2359 
2287 

2303 
2829 
2528 
3204 
2324 
1646 
1237 


58 
48 
46 

40 

39 
37 
33 
30 
32 
37 
36 
42 
34 

25 
21 


Gjroimdl' ± sh.  and  ocean 

Mi 1 lionp o una 5 


Total 
Supply 


Domestic 
Production 


315,057 
314,968 

238,138 
249,368 
275,970 
245,663 
237,328 
242,433 
233,469 
259,939 
201,986 

240,063 
235,828 
201,372 
187,400 
191/722 


83,329 
93,543 

93,039 
93,8l8 

91,133 
99,074 

96,650 
107,133 
105,157 
122,391 
112 ? 280 
132,662 
148,786 
136,572 
140,073 
137,758 


perch  fillets— ' 
Imports 
$   of 
total 


Imports 

251,728 
221,420 
195,099 
155,550 
184,837 
146,589 
140,678 

135,295 

128,312 

137,548 

89,706 

107,401 

87,042 

64,800 

43,322 

53,964 


74 

70 
68 
62 

67 
60 

59 
56 
55 
53 
44 

45 
37 
32 

25 

28 


Sources-  Fisheries  o_f_  the  United  States,  1962-63  issues,  Branch  of  Statistics,  Bureau 
^FCommercial  Fisheries,  Washington,  and  Land£ngg_ aM_Prices_of  Fishery 
Zl±^H2i£^9^9BZ^Zi_eil^-l-952,  Market  News  Service,  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries,  Boston. 


*  Record 

a/  Edible  and  industrial  products,  round  weight  hasis  rmpt 

D?  Haddock,  cod,  hake,  cusk,  pollock  and  ocean  perch.   Domestic  production  is  f1]^ 
wight,  not  roundveight.   Imports  are  weight  of  fillets  and  irozen  blocks  of  fillets 
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